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CEYLON BRANCH. 


THE ANCIENT EMPORIUM OF KALAH IN THE 
EMPIRE OF ZABEDJ, 

AS A CEYLON PORT, AND THE EARLY COLONIZATION OF THE 
ISLAND, BUOSEQDEKT TO THE YTAB OF bAuA AND 

rAwa^ia; with 

SOME NOTES ON FA HIAN’S ACCOUNT OF CEYLON. 
By H. Nevill, Esq., C.C.S. 


In the very complete compilation of ancient acconnts of 
Ceylon, which Sir E. Tennent gives in the first Volume of his 
work on the Island, he proceeds (after giving most interesting 
notices of the emporium in Taprohane, or Serendib, through 
which the luxuries of Eastern Asia were gathered for the 
markets of the West) to adduce reasons, which appeared to him 
plausible, as to the identification of the ancient Halah with 
the modern Galle. 

He first clearly shows the errors into which Bertolacci and 
other authors had fallen, and then suggests the fresh site, in 
which, as I now hope to prove, he was deceived by a mere 
similarity of sound. 

In the first place,' we at once fail to trace on our S.W. coast 
the numerous Islands lining the shore, which form so striking 
a portion of the description of the earlier writers. 
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Again, the cramped and rocky creek known as Galle Har¬ 
bour can scarcely be identided with the capacious ‘ limen' or 
lagoon, and tranquil inland water, which is often spoken of in 
connection with the emporium of Kalah. 

Farther, we have every reason to regard the Galle neigh¬ 
bourhood as of comparatively recent civilization, and possessing 
few ancient historical traditions, and no ancient historical 
remains. Neither in the extreme corner of the kingdom ever 
guarded for its legitimate Sovereigns by the loyal, brave, and 
independent mountaineers of Ruhuna, can we trace the half 
Tamil district of Kalah, which owned the sway of the Mahd- 
rdjis of Zabedj, the Sultans of the Isles, who, as Cosmas in 
A. D. 550, (supported by Abou Zeyd in A. D. 900,) tells us were 
‘ ivivrtoi iWifXuv ‘opposed to, oT independent of, each other,* when 
spoken of in conjunction with the King who had thd Hyacinth. 

It may be well to remark here that the recurring expression 
‘ the King who has the Hyacinth,’* scarcely refers to the great 
gem that was mounted on the pinnacle of a lofty ddgoba, and 
is celebrated by the travellers to the royal city ; or yet to the 
blue statue of Buddha described by Fa Hian, but rather means 
‘the King who had the country where the Hyacinth was 
found,’ i. e. Sabaragamuwa and the adjacent Highlands, 
anciently included in Ruhuna. 

Further, as we are told by Abou Zeyd, between the kingdom 
•with the emporium and the Hyacinth country lies the pepper 
country—a remark positively not applying to Galle, but at 
once understood, if we admit, as I hope hereafter to show is the 
case, t/iai Kalah is the N. W, coast between the Arippu river 
(the ancient Kadamba) and the Deduru-oya ; when the expres¬ 
sion may be amplified into, between Puttalam District and 
the Adam’s Peak District lies the plain of the Kclaui river and 


* “ 4 cJf 4x“»’ r4v WmvOov" (Cosmaa Indicopicustcs)—Tenncnt, Ceylon, 
Vol. 1. p, 691. 
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the Mahd'Oya, which through all tradition has been and still 
is, the ‘ pepper country’; or, in still conciser terms, between 
Kalah and Ruhuna is the M4yd-rato. 

Many other arguments might here be adduced, and some 
will be alluded to further on, but I think it is even already 
sufficiently shown that Galle was not the ancient centre of 
Kalah, the Tarshish of Solomon’s fleets, and the rendezvous of 
Arabs, Persians, Indians, Syrians and Chinese. 

We will now proceed to consider a number of facts, which, 
when aggregated, render it probable, or even certain, tliat the 
district alluded to on tire N.W. coast was the great emporium 
of the Eastern trade—the Kalah kingdom. In A.D. 50, when 
Claudios was Emperor at Rome) a ship sent to colleot the 
revenues of Arabia was caught by the winds and borne to 
Eippuros, the bold point still known as Kutiraimalai or ‘ Horse , 
Hill,’ and which has from the dimmest dawn of tradition been, 
what it still is, the landmark of sailors, and a sacred spot at 
which they to this day make suitable offerings to appease 
winds and waters. 

Here the mariners were hospitably received, and after a 
short stay returned to Rome with an embassy from the King 
of that district, which, as Pliny tells ns, consisted of four per¬ 
sons, the highest bearing the name of Rachia. 

CasieChetty (Jour. A.S., Ceylon, 1848, p. 78.) has proved that 
Rachia is a corruption of A'rachchiya, and not as Sir E. Tennent 
fancied, a form of Rijd, since that title was never used for 
persons of the rank selected for snch missions. 

Now in this very remarkable embassy to Rome from a point 
of N.W. Ceylon, we have the most extraordinary confirmation 
of my views regarding the site of the ancient trade. 

For though Piiny gives us a full account and minute descrip¬ 
tion of the Ambassadors, and the details they gave of their 
country, yet he never even gives a hint that Hippuros was an 
out of the way and unknown port, but on the contrary we 
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are naturally left to believe that once there, the mariners 
recognised the country, knew their way home, and ran no 
further risk. 

Also had there not been regular intercourse between that 
port and the Red Sea, how would the Romans have found 
their way home ? and is it likely an embassy would have been 
sent had it not been recognised that there was no diflSculty in 
the relations of the two countries? On the contrary, once 
arrived, having recruited their strength, the sailors start off 
home as if on a beaten track, and without comment on their 
safe return, bring an embassy and presents. Further, from 
Pliny’s silence, there can be no doubt the embassy went home^ 
and was not condemned to a perpetual e:cile at Rome ; and in 
consequence doubtless of its safe return with presents, we find 
another arriving in Rome, when Julian was Emperor. 

Fifty years later still, in A. D. 110, Ptolemy gives his 
wonderful map taken down from the narratives of sailors, 
which clearly shows how well our N.W. coast was known even 
in its minutest details, and the coarse of its rivers inland. 

In A.D. 410 Palladius writes, on the faith of a Theban mer¬ 
chant, that in the neighbourhood are a thousand islands, 
one group called Maniolae, and five large rivers. 

Now, in the boundaries assumed for Kalah we have a chain 
of islands recently joined and forming the Akkara-pattu of 
Kalpitiya, the long island of E&rativu (no doubt then a group 
of detached islets), and various others scattered from Puttalam 
to Kutiraimalai, while on the North are Manndr, Rdmessaram, 
and the adjacent gproup, parts of which are now connected 
by sandbanks, and form Adam’s bridge ; doubtless the Ma- 
niolse. Beyond these again are the islands of Jaffna,Delft and 
many others. 

By this hypothesis the untenable supposition of Sir E. Ten- 
nent and M. Landresse, that the far distant Mdldives were 
referred to, is at once avoided. 
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The five rivers accurately answer to the Anppu or Kadamba 
river, the Kald-oya, the Morachchikatti river near Kutiraimalai, 
the Ml-oya and the D^uru-oya. 

In A. D. 550 Cosmas, writing the travels of Sopater, tells 
how on that trader’s arrival at the emporium he learned that 
the Hyacinth was found beyond the pepper country. This, the 
ancient Mdy&-ra^ the Mabdwaysa tells ns was bounded on the 
North and South respectively by the D?duru-oya and theE 9 la 9 i- 
gapga, accurately enclosing and dividing the ‘pepper’ from the 
‘gem’ districts and the district in which was the emporium. 

Again, he says around it are a multitude of small islands 
containing fresh water and thickly covered with palms pro¬ 
ducing the Indian and the aromatic nuts. 

In the islands now forming the Akkara-pattu as far as 
Kalpitiya are abundant proofs of ancient groves of cocoanut 
and palmyra palms, and the latter from which palm-sugar, 
and a sweet paste called punatu, is prepared, was perhaps the 
aromatic nut, and not the areka, which is a bill-growing species 
and not likely to have been valued by the Western traders. It 
is also of coarse possible the aromatic nut was not grown 
but imported for export, and Cosmas’ informers mistaken in 
their statement. 

With regard to the special notice of the abundance of fresh 
water even at this day, all visitors are surprised to find that 
excellent water may be got in all the islands, and the Akkara- 
pattu, at a foot or so in depth, while on the mainland water is 
extremely scarce, only obtained by deep wells and ancient tanks. 

Sopater was presented to the King of the district in which 
was the emporium, who was independent of, or opposed to, the 
King that had the Hyacinth. 

In A. D. 850 Soleyman, a trader who had made many 
voyages, described Adam’s Peak and the district around as that 
which produced the gems, thus identifying the Hyacinth 
country of Cosmas with that part of Ruhuna. 
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The Island was then (A. D. 860) still subject to its two 
Kings, he tells us. When in his continuation of this work 
Abou Zeyd describes Ibn Wabab’s voyages (Tennent’s Ceylon, 
Vol. 1, p. 587) the still water lagoons in which he so delighted, 
and where be spent months in coasting about, could only have 
been one of the lagoons either of Jaffna, Ealpitiya, or Eatti- 
caloa, “ and it is evident from the narratives of Soleyman and Ibn 
Wahab, that ships availiug themselves of the monsoons to cross 
the Indian Ocean, crept along the shore to Cape Comorin, and 
passed close by Adam’s Bridge to reach thek destined ports.” 

At page 591 of the same work it is said :—“ The assertion of 
Abou Zeyd as to the sovereignty of the Maharaja of Zabedj 
at Kalah, is consistent with the statement of Soleyman, that 
‘ the Island was in subjection to two monarchs.’” 

In this we find still another strong support for our argument, 
since the whole N.W. coast and Jaffna has from the most 
ancient times been peopled by Tamils and Moors, thus account¬ 
ing for the district being under the Mah&r&jds of Zabedj, who 
from B.C. 100 to A. D. 700 extended their empire and ruled 
the Malay Islands, Kalah, and Travancore; and it satisfactorily 
accounts for the silence preserved by the priestly annalists of 
the Kings who possessed the Hyacinth, as to the commercial 
wealth of their rivals who governed the territory in which was 
the great emporinm. 

Sir E. Tennent also quotes the “ Garsharsp-Navuih" of about 
the 10th century, in which the Mah4rdj£ having requested 
Persian aid against the “ Shah of Serendib,” one Baku, a fleet is 
sent, which lands at Kalah and obtains a signal victory over 
Baku; and this seems authentic, as the empire of Zabedj was 
then breaking up, and the Kalah Viceroy likely to seek aid 
from Persia, whose merchants profited so largely by its trade, 
and indirectly proving the old enmity between Bnhuna and 
Kalah, a fend at once understood as between the Tamil port 
and the Sinhalese capital, but not applicable to Galle. 
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This Baka may have been only a General, or he may have 
been the Pardkrama Pdndi or B&hn, who in 1059 was Viceroy 
of Ruhnoa according to the Mahdwa^sa, which also refers to 
the Solian conquest and frequent irruption of foreigners 
during the end of the 10th century. 

Baku in either case is no doubt a corrupt spelling of Bdhu. 

Still later in 1347 Ibn Batuta visited the district whpre the 
traders went for cinnamon, and landing at a place called ‘ Bat- 
tilla’ (either Puttajam or some port nearer the Battala-oja) 
whence he crossed a river (the Dedurn-oya) and reached the 
port of ‘Salawat,’still called in Sinhalese by that name, a 
little on the Battala side of which the infidel King’s territory 
ceased, thenc.e turning inland he reached ‘ Kankar’ (? Qapgd 
sripura), either Gampola or one of the Sabaragamnwa towns on 
the Kela?i-gauga, and ascending Adam’s Peak he descended 
to ‘ Dinaur’ {DeTc-nurcara, Detundard), or Angliee Dondra, 
whence he retnrne<l by ‘ Kali’ and ‘ Kolambu,’ then a flourishing 
port, to ‘ Battala.’* 

This route would have been from Dondra, by the ancient 
port of W^ligam and the village of Hinidum, through the 
Walalldwiti-kdral^ to Kalutara, and not Galle; and ‘Kali,* 
doubtless is a corruption of the word Kaln*gaQga-tara=: Kalu¬ 
tara, i. e. the ferry over the black (.kalu) river. 

I would here invite special attention to the expression “ the 
infidel King” used by Ibn Batuta, when contrasting the 
King of the district in which was the port with the Buddhist 
King who ruled the rest of Ceylon. Its use by the Arabian 
in this content shows the King of Kulah was not a Buddhist, 
but of a religion hostile to that of the priestly annalists, who 
drew up the chronicles of the Kings of Annrddhapura and 
Polonnaruwa, and accounts for their silence upon the flourishing 
port and busy commerce settled in the maritime state of 


Lee’s" Travels of Ibn Batuta," 1829, pp. 183—191. 
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Ealah, the point d'appui as it were of the hated Tamils, so 
hostile to their religion. 

Having pointed ont how well the site I have given corres¬ 
ponds with ancient descriptions, I will adduce analogies to its 
ancient name of Ealah, far surpassing that of ‘ Eali’ (Ealutara) 
and Galle ; for though a more fallacious ground could not be 
selected as the base of an argument, yet it may be a corrobo¬ 
rative proof of value when taken in connection with other and 
more direct proofs. 

In the district between the Arippu-river and Deduru-oya the 
principal river is the EalA-oya, or ‘ Ealah-river’—the port of 
Eal^itiya is still called by the natives Ealputti, i e. * the Eala 
sandbanks’—the opposite point on the mainland is Edratlvn, 
r & I being mutable, and the name signifying * Ealah Island.’ 

In the commencement of this paper I have alluded to the 
absence of ancient historical remains, and traditions in the 
neighbourhood of Galle; let us see how far the proposed site is 
supported by such corroboration. 

When Wijaya landed and founded the historical dynasty of 
Ceylon, he arrived near the mouth of the Mi-oya at the present 
Puttajam, B. C. 543. 

He thence proceeded a short distance inland, where, after 
marrying the daughter of one of the Native Chiefs, he gradu¬ 
ally extended his power, till from his capital of Tammanna 
Nuwara he acquired possession of the greater part of the 
Island, and ultimately became so strengthened by bands of 
adventurers from the coast, that he repudiated his wife and 
native allies, reducing many to the rank of slaves. 

Although the annalists of the Mah&wapsa confine the narra¬ 
tive to the conquerors, and have only sneers for the aborigines, 
the so-called Yakkhos and Ndga8,yet it is clear the assertion of 
their previous utter barbarity is quite unfounded, and we have 
abundant proofs that they had attained considerable civiliza¬ 
tion, although inferior to that of their Aryan invaders. Thus 
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we are told that one of their towns was called Ladkitpara, and 
was the capital of the kingdom ; hence they had a King and 
Chiefs under him, they had gathered into towns and were not 
mere savages or (os one popular idea supposes) the same as 
the present Rock V^ddasj* also they understood jewellers’ 
craft, since a “ throne of gems” was an object of strife. 

Where Wijaya first landed, the Princess whom he married 
was met near the tank, though this tank was doubtless used 
merely as a reservoir of water and not for irrigation; while 
—most important—here the Princess or Chieftain’s daughter 
distributed rice to his followers, which was obtained from the 
shipwrecked boats of mariners. Now, had there not been 
considerable commerce on the shore of the lagoon, it is clear 
rice would not have so occurred, not from one special wreck, 
but from the wrecked boats, as if such were of frequent occur¬ 
rence. This, too, is supported by the tradition extant (Pien-U 
tien, Book LXVI.) when the Chinese travellers Hiouen-Thsang 
and Fa-Hian heard that Wijaya had come as a merchant to the 
district, and there, by his tact gradually acquired royal power. 
I think we must deduce that the emporium of Ceylon existed 
as a trading station long prior to his advent 

It may be well at some length to notice the tradition os 
recorded by these ancient Chinese authors. Hiouen-Thsang, who 
—unlike the simple matter-of-fact Fa-Hian—has always a ready 
ear for, and pen to record, the romantic, says the tradition was 
that a South Indian Princess on her way to be married, with 
her retinue, was waylaid by a King of the lions, and carried 
off captive to his mountain home, where she bore him a son and 
daughter. When the son attained puberty, he consulted with 
his mother and arranged to escape with her and his sister to 
her people. With this object he carefully explored the moun¬ 
tain paths, and at last succeeded in his plan and escaped with 


S. T^ddo. 
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his mother and sister. The mother, however, liaving warned 
him his parentage would disgrace him in the eyes of her 
countrymen, they concealed the real nature of his father. 
Meanwhile the King-lion ravaging the neighbouring lands in 
search of his family, the King of the land to which the lion- 
son had gone was in extreme peril from him, on which the 
lion-son treacherously killed" his own father with a dagger— 
the father dying with forgiving love to his son. 

On the eclaiTcissement that ensued, the King deciding he 
must not break his pledge of reward, and also refusing to 
allow the parricide to remain in his territory, equipped two 
vessels, and in one sent off the lion-son with a retinue of men 
to seek his fortune, and in the other sent off a retinue of women. 
The history is here silent, but as the ships were sent off in this 
manner, each on its own course, it is only natural to suppose the 
lion-son’s sister and mother were banished in that with a female 
retinue, which is said to have gone towards Persia. That 
which contained the lion-son and his male retinue reached “the 
isle of jewels,” and as many valuable articles of merchandize 
were procurable there, they settled, and after killing some of 
the chief merchants already settled there, married their widows 
and established a kingdom, calling it “ the Lion-kingdom.” 

We have only here to understand by lion, not the quadruped 
but a Gangetic hill chieftain, with the title of Si^ha (not un¬ 
common), and the tradition is a highly probable partial account 
of the origin of the Tamil coast race (which I assume to be 
the Yakkhos of ancient accounts) as settled in K.W. and E. 
Ceylon, in the country of the Kdgas or aboriginal snake 
worshippers. 

This is again supported by a passage in Upham’s Rdjdmali 
(p. 168) not hitherto connected with the above tradition. In 
this second legend the Rujimali says that the Yakkhos came to 
Ceylon when the country was lying devastated and depopulated 
by the wars between Hama and B^wana. 
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In combination we have from these traditions a very consis¬ 
tent story, that when the aborig^inal CNaga) race of Ceylon was 
weakened by the Indo-Aryan invasion perpetuated in the 
yana, a subsequent Tamil colony came from the South of 
India, established itself as Yakkhos, and was organised by an 
out-cast Prince of mixed Gangetic and South Indian blood, 
who lauded at a port frequented by merchants already settled 
there, attracted by productions affording a lucrative trade. 

This we may call the pre-Wijayan eraj and accounts for the 
Gangetic and Brdhman Wijaya arriving at its port when the 
Island was inhabited by two races—N&gos (snake worshippers)* 
and Yakkhos (probably a,form of Saivites). 

Hionen-Thsang goes on to relate that 500 demon 
women, who lived in one of the towns, seduced a party of 
merchants who had arrived to trade, and each bore a sou to 
her paramonr. Their Queen, who seduced the chief merchant, 
bore a son who, after his father, whose name was Seng-kia 
(8i]jha) was called Seng-kia-lo. 

The legend goes on to tell how Seng-kia-lo secretly deserted 
his wife after her lavish kindness : how she followed him to a 
neighbouring kingdom and implored him to return to her, and 
upbraided him with his ingratitude : how he replied she was of 
demon origin, justifying his repudiation: and how on her 
appealing to the King, he, struck with her beauty and moved 
with pity, took her to wife and protected her : how daring the 
night all the inmates of the palace were murdered and muti¬ 
lated, and on the next morning .the refugee announced to the 
people that his wife was a devil, and in the night had flown to 
Ceylon, and fetched a party of other devils, who had killed 
and eaten the inmates of the palace and the King who had 
just married her. On this he was elected King, and proceeded 
at once to form an army and return to Ceylon, where he 
entirely conquered the Island, exterminating many of its 


* ^’ote (1). 
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inhabitants, and driving away the others to a neighbouring 
Island, and then, having destroyed their town, established a 
kingdom in his name “ Seng-kia-lo” (Siyhala) to which people 
rapidly collected from other countries. Let ns treat this as a 
true tradition, merely garnished by the persons who gave it to 
Hiouen-Thsang with the false representation that the unhappy 
wife was really a devil, as it suited her betrayer to represent 
when he effected the murder of the King, who had taken her 
part against him, together with the inmates of the palace. 
It is scarcely surprising the Buddhist annalists omitted 
to record in their chronicles this horrible crime and the 
successful conspiracy that brought Seng-kia-lo back from India 
again, to the land of his birth, as a conqueror of the whole 
land ; nor, priding themselves on their pure Gangetic race, 
would the Kings descended from Wijaya care to see it re¬ 
corded that Wijaya was the son of a Gangetic Chief and a 
Yakkho Princess. On the other hand, there was absolutely 
no inducement for Hiouen-Thsang to invent the story, hod it not 
been the current oral tradition. 

I should also here refer to the extract from the Pradi- 
pikdwa, given by Alwis at page ixv of the Introduction to 
his Sidat Sangardwa, in which Gurulugdmi* quotes from the 
lost Atumaa (original Siphalese commentaries on the Pdli 
Scripture) compiled B.C. 02. 

He says: “ ‘ Since King Siphab4hu took the Si^ha (lion) 
captive, he was (called) Siphala, and his descendants were (thence 
also called) Siuhala,’ so the name Sinhala is derived from the 
circumstance of the lion being taken captive by Siphabdhu, 

• Guriiju^mi, the learned There of AInTibarc (M4told District), says tlio 
legend, wrote Amdwatxwa at hit sister's request for the instruction of his 
nephew. Said the mother “ Brother, the diction is not good; my son’s 
style needs improving." Then he wrote Pradipikdmt; and yet the student 
of Siehalcso prose “ undciiled” (E|u) may perhaps best study Guruju- 
gumi's earlier work.— H. C, P. B., Hon. Stc. 
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who was begotten by a lion and was conceived in the womb of 
a Iloyal Princess, the daughter of Kdlinga Chakrawarti.” I 
give Alwis’s translation, but he shonld have translated it, 
‘ daughter of the King of Kdlinga, King of Kings as Chakra- 
wartti (©sgStfitSi) is a King to whom other Kings are vassals. 

Gurulugdmi goes on to quote SanyuC Sangiya: “ So likewise 
both King Wyaya, the son of the Si^hala [this we must bear 
in mind is grandson of Siqhu] who having subdued the Yaksha, 
took Lakdiva [Lafikdj, also his younger brother King Sumit, 
who reigned in Siybapnra, also his son Panduwas D6va, who 
having left Siyhapura became King of Lakdiva, and his sons 
and grandsons, were Siyhala.” This passage I have translated 
afresh os Alwis’s version fails to convey the original correctly. 

It indicates that Wijaya,* grandson of Siyha, leaving his 

* It iDsy be well berc to append an amended table of Uie succcasors of 
Wijaya, which I suggest as probably correct;— 

Dur&naypiyatissa, B. C. 241, is a wcU-establishcd date, and may be taken 


starting point. 



B. C. 

Detunenjpigaliua 

a.e 


241 

Afuftuiva 



271 

Pa^ffukdbhaya 



306 

A'bhaya and Ounatitta ... 

... 


343 

Pa>j(/vw(ua ... ... 

... 


373 

Ui>a(itta ... ... 



374 

Wijaya ... ... 

... 


412 


I quite agree with Tumour in regarding the reigns of Mutaafra and 
Pai.iduk&bhaya (60 and 70) as preposterously long, and it will be seen by 
halving these we get n reduction of 66 years, which sum has proved to b« 
an introdnetioD fraudulently inserted to carry back the Wijayan era. 

I have followed the Makdviai^a in allowing37 years between Papduwasa 
and Payijuk&bhaya, tbongb this interval is open to doubt, and 1 shall per¬ 
haps elsewhere bo able to clncidate it. With reference to the reign of 
Wijaya, I follow the Makdieajtta in giving it os 38 years. May we not 
snpposc the Sulu RaUdkara gives it as 30 years, because the former 
dotes his reign from his accession on his father Siyhabiba’s death, and the 
latter from bis rotnm from India at the head of an army to conquer the 
Island ? The new light thrown upon the subject by the Chinese accounts 
renders this explanation highly probable. 
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younger brother Sumit to rule the paternal kingdom Sipha- 
purs, established the kingdom of Lakdiva (Lauka), but was 
succeeded by his nephew (Panduwos D6va), son of Sumit who 
left Sinhapnra to ascend the throne of Lakdiva. 

I think I can scarcely leave this part of my subject without 
alluding to another legend of the Rdjunali that is also 
unnecessarily regarded as an idle falsehood. This is the story 
that during the life of Gautama Buddha he caused a fire to 
break out in Ceylon which drove away the Yakkhos who had 
subsequently to the Kama era taken possession of the part of 
Ceylon, where Buddha foresaw his religion would be greatly 
cherished. This fire, we are told, drove the Yakkhos to the 
sea and to the Island of Yahgii'idivayina, and by depopula¬ 
ting the land of these Yakkhos prepared the way for its 
settlement by the race destined to introduce the Buddhist 
cult.* 

Let us merely suppose that Mahinda and his disciples 
learned when building their temples at Anurddhapura, that a 
former city had existed on that spot, the inhabitants of which 
were driven from the country by au excessive period of heat 
and drought, during the life-time of Buddha himself. Can we' 
wonder that such enthusiastic missionaries should seize the 
tradition, and by saying the drought and heat was a fire sent 
by Buddha, and not accidentally happening during his life, 
thus obtain a hold upon the faith of the newly-converted 
people and a special halo of sanctity upon their own mission',? 
Nor in this connection most we forget the Abhayagiri monas¬ 
tery was itself founded on the site of an ancient temple of 
the former religion; and that in days before the large irriga¬ 
tion works were constructed there is nothing whatever forced 
or improbable in the tradition of such a drought. 


Upham, “Sacred audHistorical IJooksof Cojlou,” Vol. IL, pp. 169-70. 
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I think then these legends, thus connected, are all consis¬ 
tent, and show that after the wars of lldma a second race, 
the Yakkhos, intruded in Ceylon from South India, drove out 
the enfeebled Ndgas from the Annrddhapnra district, as they 
spread in from the N.W. coast and the trading ports, and 
were again driven back to the Coast and Islands by excessive 
heat and incessant drought, but subseqnently, and about the 
IV ijayan era, an Aryan race spread back again to the interior, 
where Wijaya’s descendants formed again the city to which 
their Gangctic kinsmen came to preach the law of Buddha. 

Fa-Hian naively tells us :—“ This kingdom was originally 
uninhabited by man; only demons, genii [Yakkhos] and dragons 
[Ndgas] dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchantsof otberconntries 
trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic came, the 
genii and demons appeared not, but set forward their previous 
commodities marked with the exact price; if these suited 
the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods. As 
these traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants 
of other kingdoms learned that this country was very beanti- 
ful ; these also came, and eventually established a great 
kingdom.”* 

Fa-Hian who went to Annrddhapnra about A.D. 410 direct 
from To-mo-li-ti in the Ganges (the Tdmalitti of the Mahd- 
navsa and almost on the site of Calcutta) says that he sailed 
thence by a trade wind to Ceylon in fourteen days and nights, 
(a surprisingly short time which accounts for the frequent 
intercourse between Ceylon and the Ganges). He took pas¬ 
sage in one of some large vessels going on a merchant voyage 
to this Island. He proceeds to say that, arrived at Ceylon, 
“ to the right and to the left there are small islets to the 
number of a hundred; their distance from each other is in 


• Lftidlay's “ Pilgrimage of Fa-IIian,” tranilatc<I from flie Foe koue ki of 
MM. Reaiusat, KIai>rotli, auU Laudrease, 1848, pp. S32-3. 
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some cases 10 li, in otliers from 20 to 200 li', all are dependent 
upon the great Island.”* 

These islets answer perfectly to the islands of Jaffna, Delft, 
Iranaitivn, &c., on the one side of Uie Straits of Manner, and 
on the other to Manpiir and the connected islands with Kfira- 
tlvn, Ipantfvu, Dutch Bay, and the long peninsnla of the 
Akkara-i>atta of recent geological formation, and very likely a 
line of islands in A.D. 400, and the small islets of the Pnttajam 
lagoon, and the present peninsulas opposite Negombo and 
Chilaw. Fa-Hian goes on to say of the islands, “ Many 
precious things and pearls are procured there.” 

He further says “ There is a district which produces the 
jewel mo-ni [a red gem probably, by the context, ruby] and 
which may be about 10 li square. The King sends people 
thither to protect it, and when they have gathered the jewels 
he takes three pieces out of every ten.” 

Ten li would be three miles,* and this district of red gems 
was possibly Nuwara Eliya, and not Sabaragamuwa. 

This independent testimony of a Chinese pilgrim to Anuru- 
dhapnra, in A.D. 410, is surely convincing proof that the large 
ships” then traded with the North-Western coast of Ceylon as 
the emporium, and his account identifies the islands of the 
Arabian voyagers, and the King who had the hyacinth, as 
already quoted from their'narratives. 

It was not until A.D. 850, when Soleyman visited it, that 
we hear of any traveller actually visiting and identifying the 
gem district, no doubt jealously guarded as a secret monopoly 
by the Kings of Anur^dhapura. 

The fact that former writers overlooked our islands North 
and South of the Straits of Manqhr is not 8aq)rising,—they are 

• IiAidky'a “Pilgrimage of Fa-Hian,” trauslatcd from the Foe kerne ki of 
MM. Remu'at, Klaproth, and Landreuc, p 330. 

• “ Cinq li (1643 mht.) font un peu plug d’un miUc auglaig (1609 mit.)’’ 
(Staniilag Julien),—^icm. Sec. 
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SO very small npon a map, althongh as I know myself, having 
boated amongst all of them, after actnal inspection, they leave 
no mean impression dpon one’s mind, and Fa-Hian expressly 
tells ns they are quite small. 

Fa-Hian, I may add, returned from Ceylon to China in a 
trading boat which held 200 men, and baited for six months 
in Java, and thence he proceeded in a similar trading vessel > 
direct to China." 

In this connection we must not lose sight of the disputfwl 
narrative professing to be Philo’s translation of Sanckoniathonyi. 
—a narrative which to me seems beyond a doubt genoine—if !«••• 
genuine as Sanchoniathon’s, at least as that of some aneiMm ‘ 
traveller. The stress laid on Sanohoniathon styling Oeykw.- 
''the island of Bachius” as an evident plagiarism from PUayr*' 
to me a false argument, and the whole of his treatise on Oeyiou. 
is literally a correct account of an ancient journey from' the 
Puttalam coast to a town near the modern Kurun^gala, one uC. 
the most ancient districts of former civilization. Philo’s 
island of Bachius may clearly be ' the B-ij'&’s Island,’ while 
Ptiny’s Bacbia is ' A'rachchiya,’ an approximation at once 
perceptible. All througbont the N.W. coast of Ceylon, and- 
os far in the interior as Anuridhapora and Koron^gala, the... 
whole country is one continuous scene of anoieat settlements. * 
The extensive ruins of Tammanud Nuwara near Puttalam, and 
the adjacent town and tank of Wahd-tabuwa are known, and a 
constant succession of reservoirs and hewn stones mark the 
site of old villages and towns. 

These reservoirs are principally tanks made solely to pteeeiTe 
water, and not like the historical ones of the Bnddhist a nna i s 
as sources for irrigation. 


• Note (2). 

Tennent, "Ceylon," Vol, I. pp. 371-T. ’ 
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We can scarcely expect, however, the trading ports of the 
coast to afford mins, such ns are seen on the site of the Bud¬ 
dhist cities of the interior, for the trading cities on the coast 
are said to have been singularly tolerant of all religions, and 
hence it is probable none were very donainant, while the King 
being only a Viceroy his palace wonld be a modest one. Now, 
except temples and palaces, it is well known no other buildings 
were built in a permanent way in ancient times, and so we 
must not be surprised that the trade which swept our coasts 
has left no very elaborate traces of its progress. 

Again, perhaps I may notice a-s singularly illustrative of the 
hereditary nature of many qualities, that the villagers in the 
Tamil Wanni and Demala-pattu preserve to this day their 
characteristic hatred of any intrusion and their love of retire¬ 
ment. Just os in the days of the merchant sailors of Kalah 
the Yakkhos are described as hiding from sight, and leaving 
their merchandise on the shore for exchange : so we still find 
them withdrawing their houses from the busy high roads that 
now connect Puttalam with Kurun^gala and Anurddhapura, 
and altogether abstaining from mixing in the commerce 
around them or the colonies of settlers that have come among 
them. 

I must also notice that at Kalaputti, or Kalpitiya, during 
various excavations, large quantities of coins, gold and copper, 
have been brought to light, and of the latter the commonest 
bear the name of Sdbasa Mallawa, who reigned over Ceylon in 
A.D. 1202, though the Mahdwa^sa tells ns that he was deposed 
after two years,—two facts apparently at variance with each 
other and requiring explanation; others are of Lildwati and 
Dharmd.soka Ddwa. 

From the vast amount of treasure buried through some miles 
of the country shortly after A. D. 1202, it is clear there must have 
been at that time some great and unexpected calamity and 
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iavasion, so that it is probable that when the rule of the 
Mahirijds of Zabedj finally collapsed and their wide domains 
fell under different sway, the protection withdrawn from Kalah 
was the cause of successful forays and inroads from the oppo¬ 
site coast of India or the Sinhalese capital, and that the 
wealthy community was then broken up and its trade 
abandoned. 

From the absence of buried hoards of any extent before or 
after this date, there is no doubt no such previous invasion took 
place, and never since, for probably never again did it recover 
from the blow received. 

Within four square miles in the memory of theolder people, 
there has been found near Kalpitiya probably as much as a 
thousand pounds’ worth of hidden treasure, gold coins and 
copper being the principal, but even a gold •statue having been 
dug up by the father of the present Tamil Mudaliydr of the 
district. 

To conclude, I have endeavoured to show that the emporium 
of Taprobane or Serendib, from B.O. 500 until a comparatively 
recent time, was not Galle, but the coast from hlanndr to the 
Deduru-oya (the Northern limit of theMdyd-rata): that it was 
separated from the capital of the Sinhalese by jealousies that 
account for the silence of the Sinhalese chronicles: and that it 
forms the Kalah so often referred to. 

As to which point on its coast we are to regard as the 
emporium, I cannot on the data yet known decide. I incline to 
think however, that the coast around, and opposite to, Kalpitiya 
•formed the centre of trade, and that the emporium was not 
one defined spot, but a cluster of petty ports all battering the 
luxuries of the Far East for silver, and the wares of Europe, 
Persia, and Ethiopia ; while the site of Tammannd Nuwara with 
the adjacent ruins of Mahd-tabuwa was the Capital of the ruler 
who governed under the Saltans of Zabedj. 
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There remains only one farther matter in relation to my subject 
to which I need still refer in recapitulation, and that is the bear¬ 
ing on it of the ancient accounts of the inhabitants of Ceylon 
before the Aryan immigration under and subsequent to Wijaya. 

They are described as of two classes, Yakkhos and K&gas. I 
think it is now universally accepted that Ndgas were an abori¬ 
ginal tribe of snake worshippers, and formed, with an infusion 
of Aryan blood, the bulk of our present Sinhalese. What 
then were the Yakkhos ? Have I not succeeded in showing there 
was from the Islands of Adam’s Bridge on the North, down to 
the Deduru-oya near Chiiaw on the South, an ancient trading 
district forming an emporium for the East and West, and under 
a separate ruler of its own, opposed to the Chief King of the 
Niigaa at Lafikdpura and the Kings who succeeded Wijaya ? 
Wliat more natural than that the people of this colony of the 
empire of Zabedj should be the Yakkhos, or demon worshippers 
(? Saivites), as opposed to the Nigas, or snake worshippers, who 
were the aborigines of the rest of the Island ; and what more 
probable than that as the Siphalese of to-day represent the 
race of Ndgas, so the Tamils of the Jaffna Wanni, E<istern 
Province, and the Puttajam District represent the Yakkhos who 
held the country in which was the port, and who were opposetl 
to the Ndgas who held the rest of the Island. 


NOTES. 

(X) 

I think tlio references here made to tlie Coylon Ndgas, as snake 
worshippers, perhaps justify the following note:— 

In the Ceylon Museum will be found tlia pottery image of a coiled 
cobra and also what looks like a lamp. These are of a peculiar and 
heavy pottery different to any 1 have yet seen from Coylon. They 
were the only relics found under a crumbling heap of brickwork 
excavated on a little quoin rock in Bintonna, and are, ns far as I know, 
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tbe only 8ui;]i recorded relics of the Ophid, or Nagn, cull in Ceylon. 

I was for a long while struck with surprise that the Ophid, or 
Kuga, image should have been enclosed in a mound of brick like a 
Buddhist relic, but on reading the notes in Fa-Hiau’s account of the 
combination of the Buddhist with the ancient Ophid cult at Samkassa 
(chapter xvii of Laidlay’s translation) in this oonuectiou, I uuox' 
pocicdly found Cuuuiugham describing the ruins of the Ophid shrine 
as follows : “ It is a small mound of ruined biioks dedicated to the 
worship of tlie Nuga. Notbiug whatever is erected there ; but 
whenever rain is desired the people proceed to the spot and pray for 
it. The period of annual worship however is the montlt of Bys^kh, 
[? Sinhalese, Wesak, S'Cesd] just before the comincucemcut of tbe 
scosoual rains, when the village toomen go thoro in procession and 
make ofiforings of milk, which they pour out on the spot. This is no 
doubt tlie identical dragon (Nuga) which Fa-Ilian mentions as 
appearing ‘ once every year,’ from whose favour the people of Seng- 
kia-shi [this is Samkassa] obtained propitious rains and abuudaut 
harvests.” 

I shall be excused for hero further quoting the text of Fn-IIian 
(A.D. 400) to show the conclusive grounds for believing the Ophid 
cult actually witnessed by Captain Cunningham was practically 
identical with that witnessed by Fa-Hion. “ Their stay being ended, 
the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent with tteo cart 
bordered with white. When the ecclesiastics perceive him, they 

present him with cream in a copper vessel:.He comes out once 

every year.” And again ante: " It is ho who confers fertility and abun¬ 
dance on the country by causing gcutle showers to fall upon the 
Holds, and securing them against all calamities.” 

I italicise two points in these accounts as worthy of attention : tho 
one is tho ascendancy of “ women” in the Ophid ceremony, and the 
other is tho expression “twoearsbordered with white.” W ith reference 
to the former I draw attention to tho ascendancy of woman as ((uite 
aubigonistic to the usual Indo-Aryan customs, and suggest an addi¬ 
tional deduction from it, that the Ophid cult was not of origin among 
an ludo-Aiy an race ; ns to the snake, local knowledge enables me to 
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point out tliat tliere is a peculiar word always for the hood, or pend,* 
of the cobra, which would have no Chinese equivalent, and which it 
would be difficult for Fa-Hian to translate or express without a very 
long explanation. 21o doubt Fa-Hian when he says " white ears” 
means ' white sides to the hood*; and it is well known that in India 
and Ceylon this albino, or partially albino, cobra is not very uncommon, 
aud regarded with special \*eneration. 

It is generally known that if enquiry be made from any intelligent 
old Sinhalese villager as to the habits of the cobra, he states that it 
has a special passion for new milk, and can always be enticed from 
its lurking place by a bowl of this delicacy. Are we to regard this 
belief as arising from fact, and originating milk as the offering made 
to the Naga ? or has a tradition that milk is the offering made given 
rise to the popular belief ? 

This is a most interesting question, and it is much to be wished 
one of our Members would experiment and report on the attraction 
milk or cream may, or may not, possess for the cobra. 

In this connection I have asked my friend Mr. Haly, Director of the 
Ceylon Museum, if possible, to exhibit the Naga and lamp presented 
by me to the Museum at the reading of this Paper, aud also to 
exhibit for me two especially fine and ancient masks of the mythical 
King aud Queen of the Nagas procured by me in the interior of the 
Southern Province, and still in my collection. I tliiuk it is possible 
what appears to bo a lamp (found just in front of the snake) is in 
reality the dish for the offering of milk. 

( 2 ) 

This Paper is so largely mixed up with matter extracted from 
Fa Hian’s travels, that the following notes on his account of Ceylon 
may be here appended :— 

(i.) Firstly, observe the hitherto (as far a$ I know) neglected 
passage in which he, a devout Buddhist Priest, says the tradition in 
A. D. 400 was that the sacred Bd tree was grown at Anurfidhapnra 


• S. BOWS#, ‘ the cobra’s hood,’ and ©otoeoMS, pemgoba, ' the inside 
of the extended hood.'—Hon. Sec. 
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from specially fetched from tbeGangetic District. Fa-Hian’s 

careful accoirat of it throws much doubt on the otherwise miraculous, 
and to a horticulturist improbable, storj, that the tree was a cutting 
from the original. Ko doubt, I think, the Sighalese chronicles 
have been tampered with, and the origin of the tree embellished 
since Fn-Hian wrote. 

(iL) “ The Mountain without Fear” is correctly identified in the 
notes to Laidlay’s edition (p. 342) os the Abhayagiri Vih&r6. 

(iii.) With regard to the chapel “ Po-thi,” should wo not read this 
“ Bodhi” ? The Samanean’s name we may safely read as ” Dharma* 
joti,” for Tha-mo-kiH-ti as it is written in Chinese—a language 
unfitted to express Sanscrit more precisely. The " stone house” in 
which Dharmajoti lived with his rats and snakes is no doubt the 
literal rendering of ‘cave,’ still called by the Sighalese gaUgi, coated, 

‘ stone house.’ 

(iv.) Who were ■' the merchants Sa-pho" ? I think this is worth 
enquiring, but, as far as I can see, the word must be a Chinese snb- 
Btitute for the original. 

(v.) As to the statue at the Abhayagiri Vihfird made of “ blue 
jasper” and over 18 feet high, of what was the lustrous image really 
made ? It is not conceivable so largo a block of lapis laznli could 
have found its way to Ceylon from North Asia, nor have turquoise 
or sapphire ever been heard of of such size. 

The only approximate artificial product then known was the rare 
and beautiful blue glass used for the celebrated Portland vase, and 
the Theban pottery coated with a brilliant blue enamel like turquoise, 
of which small gods and amulets form tho exquisite speciality of 
Egyptian antiquity. Is it possible this statue was made in Egypt 
for sale in Ceylon ? Or that an ancient Egyptian god was brought to 
Ceylon for sale after its worship had died out in Egypt 

Any fragment with blue enamel on it found among the debris near 
the Abhayagiri Vih&rd should be carefully preserved, as its origin 
could at once bo decided if Egyptian, and by encouraging a further 
search of the dihris might lead to the partial recovery of an unique 
antiquity. 
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(vi.) Il is also desirable to note llie tradition that the “great 
tower 40 chang* liigh” (? tbe Brazen Palace) was built over a 
footstep of Buddha. 

(vii.) The visit of the King to tlio Treasury of the Priesthood 
where the coveted (?ruby) was kept, will bo found 

described iu the Sinhalese clironiclcs, which, if my memory can bo 
trusted, say tbe treasure chamber was under a Dagoba to which they, 
had access by a secret passage. 

(viii.) Fn-Hian describes the Daladh temple at Anur&dhnpura in 
A. D. 410, as decorated “ with the seven precious things.” It may 
not bo out of place to draw attention to tlio Chiucse interpretation 
of these. (Sec Fa-Hian, Laidlay’s edition, chapter xiii, and note 
(4) by Klaproth.) 

Two series are hero given from the Chinese Buddhist writings, but 
I tliink they arc scarcely in each case rightly translated, and propose 
the following corrections:— 

First series. 

1 . — Sou‘fa-lo —(euvarna)»gold. 

2. — A-lou-pa —(rfipiya^sllvcr. 

3. — Lieou-li —in tbe called /cf-Zieoa-Zi-ycwhlch 

signilios “ not far.” This is explained as identical with Vaxdurya 
(Sanscrit)—the mountain Vxdura on which VaXdiirya was found 
lining "not far” (i. c., “ Vidura”) from Benares. Burnouf translated 
Valdurya as “lapis lazuli.” This I think is wrong. The hardness, 
the colour (green or blue), and the locality, all point to Oriental 
turquoise as tlie mineral here denoted, and there con be little doubt 
Lieou-li must bo read "turquoise” and not “ lapis lazuli.” I doubt 
the identification witli Vaidurya, which I have always elsewhere 
construed os corundum or sapphire. 

4. — Pho-li, or Se-pho-ti-kia (sphatika)=rock crystal. 

5. — Meou-pho-lo-kie-Ui-pho. This is star sapphire or nstcria, not 
fossil, ammonite as somewhat wildly conjectured; the rays of the 


• “ A ehcmg is a measure of 10 Chinese feet, and the Chinese foot is 8 
lines shorter than ours.” 
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star form the 8{)okes of the awheel. Maj we'not recognlsS ia iSie 
wheel' formed bj the star on a round gem of asteria, the ‘ sabred >■;" 
sjmbol of the wheel,'which'accounts for the present belief among 
some Oriehthl Mces that ithere is a god in the asteria, although thej 
hare fbr^otten the reason for their superstition, and substitute the ' 
god for the symbol ? 

6. — Mo-/o-Aia-li^agate. 

7. — Po-mo-lo-kia (padmar&ga)~>ruby. 

We must here notice this ancient origin of the still existing Ceylon 
superstition, that the finest rubies lie in the head of cobras. This 
extraordinary myth seems to have been an accepted matter when ths 
Chinese authors wrote. 

May we not now translate this myth as simply the exaggerated 
form that arose when the Indo-A'ryan races begun to confuse the 
N4gas (ophid cult) and Yakkhos (perhaps an early form of Saivites) 
with actual snakes and demons, in which secondary sense the original 
name of the races evidently came after a time to be used by the 
A'ryan invaders ?* It might then simply mean, the Nagaa with whom 
rubies are fouud in a secret and jealously guarded place, instead of 
the rubies hidden in the head of the cobras and jealoualy guarded, as 
we have recently been too literally interpreting it. 

Second Series. 

1 —Po-lo-so-—(prab&la) coral. Here 1 ask your attention to 
the Chinese account, that it was found on an Island to the S.W. [of 
the Gangelio countries or ? of China] and dredged by iron nets firom 
submerged rocks [evidently at a great depth, or divers would have 

• *• Naglok (snake land) was at an early period a Iliiidd name for hell. 

But the NtSgas were not real snakes—in that caae they might have fared 
better—but an ab(irigin»l tribe in Ceylon, believed by the Hindds to be of 
•erpent origin,-Wdga being an epithet fin- ‘ native,’ The term is now used 
very vaguely. Mr. Talbuys Wheeler, speaking of the ‘Scythic Nigas’ 
(History of India, VoL I p. 147), says In proccM of time these Nigai 
became identified with serpenU, and the resnlt ba* been a strange confusion 
between serpents and huninn bcincs.* In the ‘ Padms Purina we read^of 
‘serpent-like men.' The Ureailed powers were from another tribe desig¬ 
nated Yahkhos ‘ demons”’—Conway, “Demonology and Devil-lore,’’ 
■V-ol. I., p. 151.— Hon. Sec. 
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been employed]. This Hocount agrees with fact. On the S.W. coast 
of Ceylon at Balapitiya, a considerable quantity of small pieces of 
Taluahle red coral, much water-worn, are annually washed up during 
the S.W. monsoon. The site on which it grows is no longer known, 
possibly it may come from a great distance S.W. of our coast, though 
1 am inclined to think not from such a distance as the Maldives. 

I have asked Mr. Haly to exhibit some coral picked up by me as 
above described. 

2. — A-chy-ma-kie-pho (? asmagarbha). This is I think wrongly 
identified as amber. This transparent red substance should be 
translated carbuncle or garnet. It tvus in carbuncle that ancient 
Indian intaglios were cut, the transluccncy of the stone when cut 
tliin giving great effect to the workmanship. 

3. — Ma-ni or MO-ni*»pearl. 

4. — C/iin-shou-kia —a gem like the flower of the kiuisuka tree 
(Butea frondosa) [see PirstBook, Indian Botany, Olliver], that is of 
an orange red colour. This unidentified substance should be trans¬ 
lated Oriental topaz (yellow, pink or orange corundum), oue variety of 
which satisfactorily answers to the description. 

6.— Shy-kia-pi-ling-kia—not translated. This may be read 
diamond. The word “pi-ling~kia’' is evidently of common origin 
from Sanskrit, with the modern Sighnlese pafingu (oS<$)> which is 
used for crystal. 

6.—translated mora^ota, or emerald. I would 
suggest another iuterpretation of chrysoberyl, or cat’s-eye. 

The Indian cat's-eye (quartz) is of remarkable soAne.ss, and is cut 
even by a pen-knife. The two fonns of cat’s-eye may have been 
conAised. Has the Chinese form “ Mo-lo-kia” auy origin in the 
ludo-A'ryan word “soft” (S. moiok, S'isi'CJiaS) ? I am not myself 
scholar enough to say whether tliis wonl was then used in the Gan- 
getio District in the sense of softness—easy to cut. The same word 
occurs above possibly in Mo~lo~kia-H (agate), from which we learn 
vases were cut. 1 recall a passage in some old Oriental book—I 
.forget which, but think it is in the Ummagga Jataka —in which this 
' word meftoka is used in reference to the softness of a thigh as a 
millow. Perhaps oue of our Members may be able to rectify my 
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ignorance by stating whether such a word for ‘ soft’ was in Indo-A'ryan 
usage in above sense of ‘ easy to cut.’ 

7.— Pa-che-lo. —This is translated «<y>a, or diamond, and is 
clearly erroneous. The colour, we are told, is like that of an amethyst 
and the stone is usod for engraving others. It must be translated 
sapphire or corundum. 

Wo have in these (what the learned* annotators of course could 
not see with the imperfect light then thrown on the minerals) a 
parallel series in colour, thus :— 

_. , f gold=Oricntal topaaw? sun—•? life. 

1 silver—=pearl—? moon—? death. 

( Crystal—diamond—? ether. 

Astoria—(emerald or) cafs-eye—? air. 

Turquoise—sapphire—? water. 

I kuby—carbuncle—? fire. 

I Agate—coral—? earth. 

Both gold and silver have in the ancient books one four-fold attribute, 
of which “ changeless,” *' indestructible,” “ incorruptible,” and “ omni¬ 
potent” would be the enphonions transcription. 

“ The seven precious things” might thus symbolise the five ele¬ 
ments ether which is supported by (? generating) air, air supported 
by (? generating)^rc resting on water, and uiater supported by (gen¬ 
erating) earth, all adorned by the attributes of gold and silver : that 
is changeless, indostmctible, incorruptible, and omnipotent, in one 
sense, and combined with light—i. e., sun and moon—in another. 
This is a well-known ancient symbol of the elements. 

A, ether—B, air—C, fire—D, water—and E, earth—which, by 
adoption among Buddhists givo riso to the present Dfigobas, 
originally no doubt erected over his remains, and sym¬ 
bolically usod to show the return of Gautama Buddha 
to the five primitive and indestructible elements. We 
should thus have the shape of the Ddgoba borrowed from 
the symbol of creation of an older cult by the Buddhists, 
and turther illustration of it by the seven precious ornaments. 

In addition, then, to the question of the colours probably symbol¬ 
ising the five elements with neither beginning nor end, I would suggest 
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the .Stud/ amongst our Members of the question, whether in our 
ancient records there is any account showing that the five colours 
were applied separately to the dififerent parts of the Stfipa or Da- 
goba, which I suggest they may symbolise. Thus, whether the 
rectangular case was painted red, the dome was painted blue, &c. 

It is quite possible the colouring of a Stupa may have been so 
arranged and a record preserved thereof. 

To recapitulate. I suggest these ‘‘seven precious things” are the 
symbol of a cult which taught that the five elements combined with 
light (sun and moon) are the origin of all things and source of creation, 
lu detail we may read the symbol that by action of (light causing) 
fire (heat) on water resting on earth proceeds air penetrated by the 
apex of the triangle of fire (heat), above which rests ether from which 
the triangle fire radiates but itiio which it does not enter ; thus giving 
us in ether, or the firmament above our atmosphere, combined with 
sun and moon, or light, the creative power which shaped the earth 
into its four other distinct elements. Beoriug this in mind, a special 
interest will follow the work of local students, who will take the 
trouble to record the exact shape of tho various Stfipas or Dfigo- 
bas still existent, or adequately described in ancient records, as they 
gradually diverged from the primitive type. 

My view of the original Buddhist symbolised theory of creation, 
here suggested, accounts for the early Buddhist writers classing 
the theory of creation of tho contemporary sect they call ” strong* 
mouth” as an heresy. This sect, existing in and established 
before the lifetime of Gautama Buddha, taught that ether begat air, 
air begat fire—fire, heat—beat, water—water, ice—and the ice solidi¬ 
fied begat earth—and earth begat five kinds of g^ain, which produce 
life, which when ended returns to ether. 

It will bo seen then ‘‘ tho heresy” would consist in the inte.rpola- 
tion of a glacial period in the earth’s stage of development into dry 
laud, and tho mediation of vegetation derived from laud ; thus the 
meaning veiled in the seven precious things of early Buddhism is 
closely akin—but brings iu the action of sun and moon, and omits 
glacial and vegetable influence on creation. 
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ON THE SIl^THALESE OBSERVANCE OF THE. 
KALA'WA. 

By L. Nell, Esq. 

Some tiine ago.iuy attcntioa was drawn to the belief of the 
common people amongst the Sinhalese in theiiaZdwa(£n(« 3 Q). 
Thi8,-accordiug to the impression left on my mind, was some 
moveable principle or predisposition,, moving in a certain 
course in the bnman body in accordance with the lunar calendar. 
The believers in the kaliroa assert, that when it is in position 
on the crown of the head, the scratch of a pin on that part 
would be sufficient to cause death ; so, on the day of this 
kaMroa, women in some parts of the interior of the Island 
will decline to carry loads of firewood on the head. In like 
manner, on the new moon day labonrers will not go into the 
jungle to clear it, on account of the risk of injuries to the toe 
of the foot. On the 6th day of the first half, and the 10th 
day of the second half, of the lunar month, it is considered 
dangerous to take a purgative medicine, the seat of the halaroa 
being then supposed to be in the belly. On the 7th day leeches 
should not be applied to the region of the chest. 

In the case of a man^ the kaldwa rises, with the moon, from 
the big toe of the right foot, from part to part, till, on the 
15th day of the moon, it reaches the crown of the head. It 
then descends in corresponding parts ou the left side, till, on 
the 30th day, it reaches the big toe of the left foot, ready again 
to ascend on the right side. In the case of a normn, the 
movement is reversed, since it ascends on the left side and 
descends on the right, the positions being otherwise the same : 
that is, the kalama ascends from the left great toe upwards 
to the crown of the head, then descends by the same degrees 
to the right toe. ITiis corresponds to a principle in native 
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palmistry, according to which the fortune of a male is told 
from the lines ou his right hand, of a female from those on the 
left hand. 

I found subsequently that Tables of the kal&wa had been 
published in a Sheet Alumnae, printed in a native vernacular 
press in Galle,—in a Sinhalese Ephemeris for the year, printed 
in a pamphlet of 54 pages,—and in a Sheet Almanac published 
by the press of the Lakrioikiram newspaper. Though this 
led to the idea that the subject was well known, I was surprised 
to find discrepancies when the Tables were translated. This 
led me to make personal enquiries during a short visit to the 
Bentom District, where I questioned the learned priest, Koho- 
mala ludusilra, and a native Vedardla or medical practitioner. 
I was surprised to find that the latter had little or no know¬ 
ledge of a subject so important, apparently, in native medical 
science. 

In the discussion with the priest, a difficulty arose from 
his division of the lunar month into sixteen kala; namely, 
(1) Amamka, the day on which the moon does not 

appear; (2) Pelaoiga, C 3 y< 50 co, the day on which the moon 
first appears ; (3) Dhjamaka, ijco0«5), the second day ; (4) 
Tiganaha, <Soa6ao, the third day; (5) Jalarcaka, 
fourth; (6) Wiaeniya, 0®djS3oO, fifth] (7) Satanaka, esOOesj; 
(8) Satamka, tatS)Qtsi; (9) Atamha, cpSSsa ; (10) Namamaka, 
(11) Dasamka, qecSes); (IZ) EkalosKoha, 0*s>- 
; (13) Eolosmha, ®<^®©oe<J9ia ; (14) Teleewaha,^tS) 
ff(£ed0aa;(]5) Tuclusnaka, egged©®); and (16) Pasalosroaka, 

C3c3(5(gjed0ss). 

This, of course, omitting the day on which the moon does 
not appear, is the lunar calendar—the full moon with the 
common people being known as the pahalostsaka-pSf/a (e 3 co®<go 
edOfs ffcaJcc) or ‘pSya of the 15th lunar day.’ oiie counting 
of the hald on which the moon does not appear introduces a 
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difficulty, siuce the kalama cau ordinarily be only counted with 
30 lunar days. The sixteen kal&, enumerated by the priest, 
therefore refer to the intervals between these “days,” and 
correspond to the 16th part of the disc of the moon, which 
will be referred to in a dehnitiou to be liere quoted. 

lu the month during which I was making these enquiries, 
the new moon had risen on Wednesday, the 30th of March, 
at 3*52 p.u.: the first quarter, on Wetlnesday, the 6th of April, 
at O'14 I'.M. : the full moon on the next Thursday, at 5'9 r.M. : 
and the last quarter moon on Thursday, the 28th of April, at 
3’44 F.M. So that, even taking the particulars given in an 
English Almanac, it must be a matter of difficulty fur ordinary 
natives to fix the exact time of the commencement and close 
of each kalcma, granting that it corresponds with a particular 
lunar day. This probably led to the neglect of this part of the 
native science in the empirical practice of the Vedaralaa. It 
will also appear that even with the assistance of the native 
Tables (translations of which are appended), the science will 
be of difficult application till the limits of each kaldtca are 
more smcurately limited. The duration of a particular kaldtoa 
may, of course, be roughly recognized during some part of a 
Inuar day, and the most ignorant native is usually aware of 
the principal phases of the moon from the practice of faithfully 
observing the p6>ja days. 

L. De Zoyza, Malid-Mudaliyiir, after kindly making en¬ 
quiries at my request, wrote :—“ I have received the e.\plaoatiou 
of two of the best Vedaralas here about the kaldna; but they 
are somewhat contradictory, and I cannot make much sense 
of them. The truth is that their ideas of the matter are 
very vague.” 

Under these circumstances the derivation of the terra is 
calculated to throw some light on the subject. According to 
the priest, already referred to, the term kald may be Sanskrit, 
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Pili, or EIu, and means ‘ashare.’ De Zoyza, Mdha-Mudaliyfir, 
pronoQDces it a Sanskrit, or PAIi word, to which the following . 
meanings have been given in the Dictionaries :—(i) ‘ a part’; 
(ii) ‘ a fraction’; (iii) ‘the 16th part of the Moon’s disc’; (iv) ‘a 
mechanical act;’ (v) ‘adivision of time.’ TheAaM, 25503, or 
Kal6na, in Sinhalese, of which we are now treating, 

hej renders as ‘ the sixteenth part, or digit, of the moon’s 
disc, which in some mysterious way ascends and descends in 
the human-body.’ As it is always difficult to apply a term of 
one language to translate a terra of another accurately, each 
in its native use being associated with ideas foreign to the 
other, we must modify this definition. I think my original 
conception will consist with taking kaluna as a derivative 
from kald, and the idea obtained will therefore be, that of 
some moving principle, or local predisposition, following a 
course in the human body in relation to the course of the moon 
in her increase and decrease. 

In the examination of the calendar of the kaliTca, many 
discrepancies occur in the various versions received by me. I 
propose to add translations of the two published versions, as 
they are probably more generally accepted on account of their 
publication. The principal discrepancies in the various 
accounts are iu the fourth kaluwa, described as “ the calf’ or 
“the knee-cap” ; the eleventh described as “ the lip,” “the 
lower lip,” “ the cheek.” This second discrepancy may spring 
from the general application of the term tola SiS^Q to the 
region of the fore-teeth, the lips, cheek, and chin. 

But besides these discrepancies in details, I found that my 
original information, disti uguisbing the Mul-kaldwa, 25)030 
from the Amrita^kaldwa, cfSa«3i2S)030 (erroneously called 
MrxUa-kaldvMy «;aO)es)03S) was altogether wrong. It 
appears that in Siphalese popular niedical works the Amrita- 
kaldroa means literally ‘ the ambrosial’ or * good’ kaldrca- The 
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Visorkaluwa, 0eo®(55S, I would translate as ‘the baneful 
(literally, ‘ poisonous’) kalojca.' It will be seen in the Table 
taken from the Lakriviklrana Sheet Almanac that the Visa- 
kalarca is said to ascend on the left side in males, and on the 
right in females. This Table and that from the lAta or 
Ephemerisfor the year give both the Visa-kaUirBa&xi^ Avirita- 
kaldma, which I have not obtained from other sources. There 
can be no doubt that the Afulrkaldm., commonly spoken of, is 
the same os the Amriia-kaluim. The Siyhalcse Llta (page 
50) advises that if the A/Kr<t«-AaW;r<i locates itself in any part 
of the body, care should be taken of it, as “life” theu chiefly 
exists in it. In the case of Visa-kaluna. it is asserted that 
any wound or-hurt to the part where it is located will bring 
calamity or death. Tlie distinction of effect is not very clear, 
except that a hurt iu the latter cose appears to be considered 
as more directly baneful. The only explanations remaining to 
be made are: first, that when the kalivm is in the arm- 
pit or shoulder, the whole arm and hand are involved; and 
secondly, that the Avu'ita-kaldica moves at a certain distance 
from the Viia-kalana. 
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The Kal&xca Table nppenriug in the Sheet Almanac of the Lahri- 
vikirana ia ae follows :— 


Ascending Vita-haldwa. 

&css»cjS. 

1 Too ... 

2 Instep ... 

3 Calf ... 

4 Knoe-cap ... 

5 Vdniye ... 

6 Ddiddlo of belly QQ^l^ 

7 Pap ... ta^tri 

8 Arm-pit ... t9cP(^t‘(< 

9 Keck ... s'Srfs'^ 

10 Chiu ... sBwis 

11 Lip ... 

12 Hoot of tooth 
13Uponoye qn»e8 

14 Forehead ... 

1 5 Crown of head jeeggrei 


Ascending Amrila-kaldwa. 
tsiSiSi ^®a«JjsiC38. 


1 Toe (bottom) 

®jr8cficis'<<aQ 

2 Too (back) 

£joe'«erf»C*(»S 

3 Heel 

Sei5>® 

4 Cidf 

®cl3<es>»4Sc!D 

■5 Knee-cap ... 

<i<a^S‘tS' 

6 Hip, waist, 
or loins ... 

tQS)Ss<i 

7 Near Ydniya 

(rcei83ce0eo 

8 Ydniye 


9 Ab<Iomon ... 

e8®jS 

10 Palm of hand 


11 Pap 

O’SvBJ 

12 Shoulders ... 


13 Neck 


14 Lip 


15 Crown of head 



Descending Vi»a-kaldioa. 
SjSsj 8c8jne3®* 

16 Crown of head jtsggeNerl 

17 Forehead ... 

18 Eye ... tfx^stS 

19 Lip .... «^,cSc 

20 Root of teeth 

21 On the chin ewsgeS 


Descending Amrita-kaldwa. 

StSsi ^®a«JaacjS. 

16 Foiehcad... 


17 Ear 

18 Nock ... 

19 Shonldcr... 

20 Pap 


c«-s 

■0>S'6j 


21 Back of hand 
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22 Neck 


22 Palm of hand <fttpd^d*d 

23 Arm-pit ... 

«S(©<is-c{ 

23 Stomach ... 


24 Pap 


24 Back 

S8gs'd 

25 Middle stomach SeDSt^ 

25 Knee-cap... 


26 Y6niy6 ... 


26 Instep 

C'^S'd 

27 Knee-cap... 


27 Heel 

Sgi*® 

28 Calf 

«'eo3'<s*59 

28 Solo of foot 

aSotp'vd 

29 Instep 

ot?»d 

29 Below too 

©ssSrSd^d '■-® 

30 Too 

©jsSeSds'd 

30 Back of too 

6je£fid*'d C® 


g(3iBairJi!><si £,@«d : ejgi^ToJ <jo5»-oC*^a. 

“ Visa-ftal&ica ccmmciicos fro«n the left aide iu males: from the 
riyhi side ia females.” 

The following Tables, taken from the Lila or Ephemoris'publialied 
nt Guile by one Philip Do Silva, au Astrologer, must explain them* 
selves : — 


Tlie manner in which the Vlsa-kal&m 



MdVlS up. 


Moven down. | 

Tha 





HHlB 

Moon 

waxing. 

Ill Muloa. 

In Kciualfa. 



In FiiuiniM, 

15 

Left ear 

Uight ear 

1 

Left neck 

Right neck 

14 

„ mouth 

„ mouth 

2 

.. P«P 

1* pnp 

13 

„ U08C 

„ nose 

3 

„ heart 

„ heart 

12 

,. eye 

„ eyo 

4 

belly 

belly 

11 

,, ovebrow 

„ eyebrow 

5 

„ lingum 


10 

„ hOiul 

„ head 

« 

„ knee 

„ knee 

9 

Bight head 

Left head 

7 

„ ankle 

,, ankle 

rt 

,, eyebrow 

„ eyebrow 

8 

,, sole 

„ solo 

7 

„ eye 

H «ve 

9 

„ too 

toe 

6 

,, Ui>8U 

11080 

10 

Right toe 

Left toe 

5 

„ mouth 

,, mouth 

11 

„ solo 

„ solo 

4 

„ ear 

„ oar 

12 

„ ankle 

,, ankle 

3 

„ neck 

,, neck 

13 

„ knee 

„ knee 

2 

» 1«‘I> 

» P«P 

14 

,, rahase 

,, rnhasi 

1 

,, heart 

„ heart 

Amd* 

„ Iielly 

„ belly 


* Abbreiiatlon of Aoutwaka (^SbSso) i. t*. no muon or viaiUe tliik. 
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The manner in which the Amrlta-lcaldtca 


Aiccnd* from tbe first appearance 
of the Moon. 


Kight head Left head 
„ forehead^ „ forehead 
» eyo „ eye 

„ nose „ nose 

„ cheek ,, cheek 

„ oar „ em- 

„ neck „ neck 

„ pap „ pap 

„ heart ; „ heart 

I „ navel | „ navel 

{ „ linguva „ y6ni 

j „ calf j „ calf 
„ ankle 
„ sole 


—- 

„ ankle 


Descends after the Full 
Moon. 
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NOTE ON THE OEIGIN OF THE VEDDA'S, 
WITH A FEW SPECIMENS OF THEIR 
SONGS AND CHARMS. 


By Louis Dk Zotsa, Mahd*Madaliy4r. 

(Read July Qth, 188I.J 

In submittiog the following Note to the Society, it is not 
my intention to enter upon the vexed question of the origin of 
the V 9 dd 6 s, but simply to call attention to an important pas¬ 
sage in the Mahdwayso relating thereto, the true meaning of 
which has been long hidden from the readers of tliat work by 
an erroneous rendering in Mr. Tumour’s translation. 

The 6 th chapter of the Mahdwayso gives an account of the 
arrival of Vijayo, the first monarch of the Siyhalese dynasty, 
B. C. 543. The 7th chapter relates his encounter with an 
aboriginal Princess named Kuvini, how he married her, and how 
he conquered the Island by her means. 

When she had borne him two children, a son named Jloa- 
hatto and a daughter named Disdla, the King wished to divorce 
her and many a Princess from Southern Madura. For this 
purpose he sent ambassadors to King Pandavo of Madura, 
soliciting his daughter in marriage, and duly obtained his con¬ 
sent. On the arrival of the Princess from India, Vijayo “thus 
explained himself to Kuweni: ‘ A daughter of royalty is a 
timid being ; on that account, leaving the children with me, 
depart from my house.’ She replied: ‘ On my account, having 
murdered Yakkhos, I dread these Yakkhos ; now I am discarded 

It is doe to Mr. De Zov»a to record tliat ho had no opportunity of 
perusing; the Papers on the VQ<ld&!< —only very recently received from 
England—of Messrs .1. Hailey (Trans. Ethnological Sue., Vol 11. Art. 
xxvi., IS63), and IJ. F Hartshome (Fortnightly Review, Art v, March, 
187G), prior to writing the “ Note" now piniitcd. Mr. 1 teZo\ sa's Paper has 
bven <lela>ed, whilst in the press, to enable the Honorary Secretary to add 
(necessarily as Notes) some extracts bearing thereon. 
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by both parties, whither can I betake myself?’ ‘Within 
my dominions,’ said he, ‘ to any place thon pleasest, which is 
nncbnnected with Yakkhos; and I will maintain thee with a 
thousand bali offerings.’ She who had been thus interdicted 
(from re-uniting herself with the Yakkhos) with clamorous 
lamentation, taking her children with her, in the character of 
an inhuman being, wandered to that very city (Ladkilpura) 
of inhuman inhabitants. She left her children outside the 
Yakkha city. A Yakkho who detested her, recognising her 
in her search for a dwelling, went up to her. Thereupon 
another fierce Yakkho, among the enraged Yakkhos, asked: 
‘ Is it for the purpose of again and again spying out the jjeace 
we enjoy that she is come?’ In his fury he killed the 
Yakkhini with a blow of his open hand. Her uncle (a Yakkho 
named KumAro) happening to proceed out of the Yakkha 
city, seeing these children outside the town—‘ Whose clnldren 
are ye ?’ said he. Being informed ‘ Kuwdni’s,’ he said: ‘ Your 
mother is murdered: if ye should be seen here, they would 
murder you also—fly quickly.’ Instantly departing thence, 
they repaired to the (neighbourhood of the) Sumanta moun¬ 
tain. The elder having grown up, married his sister, and 
settled there. Becoming numerous by their sons and daugh¬ 
ters, nnder the protection of the King they resided in that 
Malaya district. This person (Jiwahatto) retained the attri¬ 
butes of the Yakkhos.”* 

Now, I submit that the rendering of the words “ 

wSte'i®©3” [^Esopulhidunan hi aavtbhaco] by “ this 
peraon (Jiwahatto) retained the attributes of the Yakkhos,” is 
erroneous, and that tlie words should be rendered “ This is the 
origin of the PuUndd" — i, e., the Veddds.^ 


* Turnour’s ” Mahutounto," Vol. I., i). 52 : Ckitta, 1837. Follovrocl by 
Forbes’‘‘ISIeven Years in Ceylon," Vol. II., p. 81; Pridluim’s *'Ceylon, &o.," 
Vol. I., p. 27 ; »nd Tennent’s Ceylon," Vol. I, p. ill.—Hon, See. 
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In the first place, the word \_Pul'incla] which Mr. 

Tumour renders by “Yakklios” (who are supposed to he 
supernatural beings), is,never applied to Yakkhos, hut means 
V^dda. Tlie following is the meaning given by Professor H. 
H. Wilson in his Dictionary of the Sanskrit language, p. 546 : 
“ 8. V. Pulinda, a barbarian ; a mldchch’ha; a savage or 
mountaineer ; one who uses an uncultivated and unintelligible 
dialect, Ac.”* The Sinhalese vocabulary, the Kdmdtali^a, 
gives “ Pulindu" as one of the synonyms for Veddus, 

©i§ ®cii aSs* (•M® ©t^^sdS).* 

[V$di, mol, pulindu, vauasora (uain voddnntn).] 

Strangely, this word does not occur in the Pali language. 
It is not found in the Abhidhdmppadipikd, the only author¬ 
ized vocabulary of the Pdli language, nor in Childers’ Pdli 
Dictionary, nor in any other Pali work I have seen. But this 
need not excite much surprise, as Sanskrit words, not found in 
the Pdli vocabulary, are sometimes found in Pdli writings; 
c. g.f in this very cha])ter of the Mahdwayso the word 
“ecjSiOCSOj” \surungd'], which is pure Sanskrit and not found 
in the Pdli vocabulary, is used for a “ snbterraneons abode.” 

In the second place, “es©cc®tiiD” [aambhaco], which Mr. 
Tumour translates “attributes,” means, according to Childers’ 
Pdli Dictionary (p. 431), “production, birth, origin, cause, 
union, &c., &c.” 

The demonstrative acyective “d>®eej” [Jso] (nom. sing, 
m.) Mr. Tumour refers to JinaJiatto understood, but the more 


* Alwis' NdmtivalijfO, p. 59, v. 325. Columbo, I85S. As also tlic iViinw- 
wimaoalij/a, p. 14, v. 109 

©ift e(S$> (4) 

*S& CtS ikqtsQ 40® ^.) 

Veddauta ... Sahara, vedi, pulindu, vanasara, inaladant (da) 
Milindu, l^vi (md iiaui sata vedihata nanii <la). 

bg lion. Sec, 
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nataral coustniction, I think, is to connect it with the noun 
sambhato (non), sing, m.) “origin.” 

I discovered this erroneous rendering many years ago, but 
for obvious reasons I have refrained from calling public atten¬ 
tion to it. The truth is, I was extremely reluctant to do so 
from fear that I might unwittingly lead others to think that 
Tumour’s translation of the Mahawagso is generally incorrect. 
Such is not my opinion. The few mistakes found in this great 
work are mere “spots on the sun,” and I do not think there is 
a better translation of a historical work in the East. It is not 
too much to say that this “ gifted Englishman” has, by his 
writings and researches, undoubtedly done more for the develop¬ 
ment of the historical literature of India and Ceylon than all 
his predecessors and successors, both European and native. 

My belief is, that Mr. Tumour’s Kandyan Pandits, not know¬ 
ing the meaning of this unusual word which, 

as I stated above, is not found in the Pdli vocabulary, ei*ro- 
neoosly interpreted it to mean “YakMo" instead of “Fcrfrfd.” 

I may here add that I have had the satisfaction of discover¬ 
ing that my reading is confirmed by the Commentary on the 
Mah&wayso, which has the following gloss on the passage in 
question :— 

iii3btSiesa<sdi o9sa>o 

ep^gdeeo o«sS ©8og OoSJa 

<5®t03 mSS)©©o epgCMotStS §©«^®o3a> ry®eo3 

PuUnddttau hi sambhatotL Ettbahikuro kurauatthe. Yasmato 
Polind&uay ddi ptirisa hutva tattha vasiysu. Tnsind cttlia Puliud^uaQ 
eso sanibkavo ayuppnttiti viSneyyo uhosl ti attbo.” 

Pulindanan hi sambhavoti.’ —Here the letter ‘At’ signifies 
‘cause’ or ‘i-casou.’ On wbnt account did they, beconung the pro¬ 
genitors (Adi purisd) of the Pulindd, reside hero (Malaya Division), 
on that account it should be kuown that this is the origin, first 
existence, of the Pulvtdd." 
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It will be seen from the above exegesis that they (Ku- 
T^ni’s children, Jiwahatto and Dis^la) are spoken of by the 
commentator as “the progenitors” [A'di purisd'], of the 
Pnliudds (V§dd4s). 

I am, moreover, in a position to add that the tradition that 
the V^ddds are the descendants of Kuvdni’s children by 
Vijayo, is still current in some parts of the Kandyan country. 
In 1879, when 1 visited the Batnapura and UVa Districts to 
inspect Temple Libraries, I made it a point to collect informa¬ 
tion about the V^ddds, whenever an opportunity occurred. 
When at Pelmadnlla Vihdrd, I enquired from the incumbent, 
Induruwd Fiyadassi Unndnsd, whether he knew anything about 
the origin of the Yeddds, and, to my surprise, he said at ouce 
that the tradition is that they are descendants of KuoinCs 
children by Vijayo. On my enquiry, whether he had read the 
passage in the Mahdwayso which forms the subject of this 
note, he replied he had never seen it, but that his information 
was derived from a Sinhalese work on the V^ddds, which he had 
seen long ago in the possession of a native. He added that, 
according to that work, the Yeddds first settled in Sabara- 
gamuwa, and hence the name for the district from Sahara 
‘ a Yeddd,’ and ganaava ‘ a Yillage,’ in strict conformity with 
the tradition, recorded in the Mahdwapso, that Kuvdni’s chil¬ 
dren settled themselves in the country near Samantakhta 
mountain (Adam’s Peak), and became “numerous by their sons 
and daughters.”* I made every possible endeavour, both at 
Batnapura and Badulla, to trace the work referred to, but 
unfortunately without success. 

When at Badulla, a low-country Sinhalese man, who had 
travelled much in Bintenna, and from whom I collected infor¬ 
mation about the Yeddds, their songs, charms, kc., also stated 
•the tradition current in Bintenna is ‘ that the Yeddas are 
descendants of Kuvdni’s children.’ He further informed me 
that the Yeddds themselves claim to be descendants of royalty. 
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andconsidered the Sinhalese, whom they call *Hingalu’ to be an 
inferior race.< 


v^:dda' songs.* 


No. 1. 


CS) ooJjSKSf 88 
®Cf®C? QiStff 

aci»c! ®8 

^g) aS^si£j0 ®i86>ct>^ 

C© fiJoBjsfajsJ «)®(^ 88 

ad^Cf QiSacot 

oci^d ss>SiS}»tsi <03®^ 88 
(^© 'CmSctex) ©iSacsd 


Uda kadan4 trial pipl 
Fall4 kad4n4ta Tf^n 
Pnll6 kad&n^ mal pip( 

Uda kadan^ta y$0g6 
Uda nk Tinn^ nk mal pipi 
Pallk ok vinDDU 
Pallk nk yinnk nk msJ pipl 
Uda nk yinnata v$t(g6 


Flowers blossom in the upper thicket, 

'J hej fall into the lower thicket: 

Flowers blossom in the lower thicket, 

'J hoy fall into the npper thicket 

iVdf flowers blossom in the upper nd forest, 

They fall into the lower nd forest: 

iVd flowers blossom in the lower nd forest, 

They fall into the upper nd forest. 


No. 

®>9-^ ®r84S? Sh •^sfear 
®]8^ ®] 

tsnoSi^ o>S>(* cssl s® otO 
tSisSisS oiS)(« csof CD® a^S 
cs^ »^fste3i 

&e®od caodosO tShd^di ShS^ooS 
®©C0) 8®i (5g ih^tsS 
®®j SaOaJ cs^ 

©cDlSg es>i»d e^aJeoj 
®a>foM g©©j ang siqcrfcD) 

9ca{ S©®s rag 
ecDfa^jd g©£b rag e^qatom 
«xnf S)fi©icf 8® ©qaqae, 

•cDf 9r$®] 8ra ®* raex^ 


2 . 

Mamini rokmini rok deyyk 
Mkmipi mkmini mk deyyk 
Kkben pkbala yak gama v6 
Kabeu pkbala yak gama yk 
Tamu dennk 
Yamn dennk. 

Bimen yannata bolpini bfrinam 
Vadank mimk lanu b^ndagan 
Mimk pi^en yamu dennk 
Gkbindii kflk yamu dennk 
G6yk pnebebk kamu dennk 
G6 tombu puchchk kamu dennk 
G6 kura puchchk kamu dennk 
Gd baday^ tika tata deSiik 
G6 akumk fika mag kaiiflk 


* Eicb lias of tiia songs siionld U rcp«at«d twios, anil tha yowals lengthened or 
sbortenod in proannclatioD aeoording to the ezigaociaa of the metn, 
f est [fidj.—Iioowood tm {Jtfftvafirrma, Z.) 
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e)((^»s>9SS>i SiC €^<0 {OSLO'S) 
drf®4S# ©<305(5 &30i^3t^9£>t 
d.aJesJ ®^<D(3^ ®3*<5jan»o>/ 
<fCSi<S OMpV A5&S3 ^DfSSlsQ 
a»Q3a<ot 

dxSi^ 'COtg® 'Co9i9ef 
&(^ <fai»eist {oOieo^ 
e0)<; oie>]<; ^sQ)»ot 

tfoQai (ii0«f^S(3 »S)c,»o^ 
9tS))<^CCt ®S)3®«0 

®C?C^ x»<5a» ■asjQjesrf 
9«)aieiQ ^£)5 o£)>c e><qcj®<s# 

S5o £I5^«5]®3^ S5^A»®«tf 
£00 ta^e3)9Si 

O great man! 
O great man! 


Velkobba vfla dunna namdgana 
£nn6 Olagala M& Lokav6 
£nn6 Olagala M& Lokurd 
Angara n^^um naUua nangi^a 
Rdbara bwapada gich&pd 
Rdbara nf(um nat&pd 
Val atten naUpd 
Chonda cbonda n$tan na^pd 
Apa(at vettila bedipd 
Gollat bosdma indinnan 
Vallat karakd n&^pan 
Metta^i kva bola deyyd 

Ta<} tadin&nd tadin&ud 
Tay tadin&nd tadinind 
0 great god 1 • 

O great god ! 

• • 

. . t 


Let U8 two go. 

Let US two go. 

If we cannot walk over tbe ground on account of the mist 
Tie Vadand, the buffalo, with a string;J (/i7. dew), 

Let ns two ride on the back of the buffklo. 

Let us two go into the iguana-abounding jungle. 

Let us two roast and eat the iguana :S 
Let us two roost and oat the iguana’s tail; 

Let us two roast and eat the iguana’s legs (fit. hoofs): 

1 will give thee the iguana’s entrails: 

I will eat the iguana’s liver. 

It is Md Lokuwd of Olagala who is coming. 

Bending a velkobbd creeper into a bow is 
Flay fine tunes on the tom-tom. 

For the sister who dances graceful dances. 

Dance choice dances: 

Dance with the bundle of leaves: 

Dance fine, fine dances. 

Give us also betel § lea-^'es. 

Lo 1 many people around! 

Dance twirling the bunch of leaves I 
Fellow I The gods have come hither 1 
Ta^ tadindni tadindne 
Ta^ tadindni tadindni. 


* SbS'<^ [mdrntsi] Bailey trandates "my gem.” 

11 can offer no reaiooaUe traoalatioo of these Unra 
t Ssb [ta^and naimd).—Peiiiaps "the coming buffalo." 

S (JiSafiSQ [nrtttVa].—This is the only Tamil word I have found in these- 
songs, &c. 
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S}9^cfcay 
Sb 8 <! 3 P & Qi^cjau 

SM<2j<90^8O 94Sf9S)S<K3f 
:£c325<oa^ 
iSc0iSSC3^ 

g!f S>t Q 9 eh gSSh 380)1 
coi;Sx^ a)xdx6 ensn^at 
CDax3xS a>}x&^ SH'SSJOXi^ 


No. 3. 

Mdmii,n mumiiu mu dejju 
Mamini m&mini mu de^^ru 
T&r£relpi|a kdbcyijd 
Tdrivelpit* kdbejiyd 
Ku^urup kalurup kijannan 
Kutarup ku^urup ktyaniian 
Humb^ burab^ bumb$ bumb6. 
Tanini tanini 't6u&u6 
Tdaini (duinitandod 


0 great man! 0 great god ! 

O great man ! 0 great god ! 

The wood pigeons of Tdrdrelpi^, 
The wood pigeons of Tdrdvelpita, 
Sing kuturu^, kuturun ! 

Sing kuturu^, kuturun ! 

Hum bi, — Aumbd, — humbi,—hu mbf. 

Tdnini ttfnini tdndne, 

Tdnini tdnini tdndni. 


No. 4.* 


e)>8<Si? ebS^S? ®) oi^ctfcu 
ShS^ ShS'^ eb o^cdcai 
dtcht; cnc^Ato® 

•Sbcn.^ t£8a>iOiSS 

tS&a S)gSad oaio&ci 
aC390 tSQSij 

®Qfi# xScsjoaJ dot «g(5? anenst 
<o»(8 gSoSbo g8 x^fixadxScs 
®S)3C 


Mdmipi mdmini ma dejjd 
Mdmini mdmipi md deyyd 
Mam chonda l»duvak d^ka 

[gatteni 

Mokadp mokadf kirin^od 
E'mma kijana baduvak ndrej 
Palld taldvd tibbd 
Matat kiydpan ran kuru ndnd 
Napgi dam bona dam kudikkija 
[bola n$u6 


0 great man ! 0 great god ! 

0 great man ! 0 great god I 
“I hare fonnd a fine prize !” 

“What is it. what is it, (my) milk (dear) coasin?” 
“It is not a thing so easy to tell, 

“ It was found on the lower plain !” 

“ Tell me too, my golden little cousin.” 

“ O dear cousin, it is the smoking pipe of my sister I” 


• OriginaDy pubUthad by Mr. D« Zojsa in tha “Cavlon Obaarrar" (Octobar 16tb, 
1875), to reftita the auppoaition tliat tha Y?dd<i naver imoka—.Hba. See. 
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No. 5. 


Sh 9^aiai 
diSl-tiS? SbS<S37 Sh o^atan 
a^SQeS Qcf®vc? BaoaS 

■eai Q<5®C? Scsfflcrf 

•a-f ec6o«^ 

<Oe<fi0 ScMISd 

<Ood)0 i>(i 8ob«3c^ 

<o«dS Sh^S ^(5 

«n& ^9cisiey> 
eji^eScJaS ossdcn:5S(^ 

^esSaJ tfioicof «33;£S»^ 
a>es)io>d 0O{fi soae® 
GirasD) 98 

Assif^'COiate^ oia^^sio^ 
»eisS^ta39its) ea»^a39>sS 


Mimini m&mini a>& dejjfi - 
.M&mini mimipi mi deyy& 
Dematan va]14 bfndi riyanaj 
N4 kola TaI14 b^ndi viyaoaj 
B6 kola yall4 b^ili vijana^ 
NaQgiU b§ndapu mal vijaoaj 
>apgi(a bfndapu mal yiyanajr 
Nuggita bendapu mal Ti'jau^ 
Malut kad4 vfteimd 
'J llrdvelpita yakgammal 
Apatot kiydiaj na^nnd 
bldmija kotd peti kanavd 
Ko^ kan^ay aid av6 

TcndioAnd tendin&u4 
Tendiaand tcndiudne. 


O great man I 0 great god ! 0 great man 1 O great god I 
A canopy hung with bundlea of demota* dowers : 

A canopy huug with bunches of na loaves : 

A canopy hung with bunches of B6* leaves : 

A canopy stretched for the sister : 

A canopy stretched for the sister. 

Soe 1 from the flower-canopy raised to the sister flowers bretik 
and fall. 

The devil-dancers of Tarivelpi^ ! 

Tell us too before dancing; 

To take kanave\ (bee) hives in the mdmiya stump we have come. 
Tendiudni tendin&ne, 

Tendindni tendindni. 


No. 6. 

©iCftMssiSSb Che coebcD <0 V^lkobbd v?la dnnna namdga na 
a>9i8c3<£t »s)&8sf sx5 8cg<£a>ca Moriyan kechchak kara vaturdgana 
(Di^ 9c)o>as£cs] 800 ^0}cs) ro V9I ichakeyiya pifa^ damiga na 
»ra(^ea} 9S0d ssdeo so D6ui kellak ichebara koraga na 
£cda)0 Setts gm rS8S)t coj Kn4a]u mngo puta kiri b4 n& 
Bending a velkobbd creeper into a bow, 

Hanging an arrow on the shoulder, 

Letting the creeper-like hair fall on the back. 

Leading m front a little girl of a daughter, 

You are told to come, my son, my milk (dear) nephew. 


* [Jfmafa ].—A plant with yellow flowers Atititiea, £). 

[hS ].—ineiit religuua, 

f es<09^ [iiaaar^].—A spedcs of Ceylon bee. 
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SONGS OF THE V?DDA'S OF SORABORAV?VA. 


No. 7. 

OKyideShd £>{»& 0>O3<; 9euc S>d ^ 

8j>i oiJOQisJoO oesi^ »eM«;‘g«c9^ A iS 

tBitsidCi-) C«> ^ 

S>^ Set iDtsJoQ S>i6 Oi a 

Sorabora sonda sooda o}u neluni 9 ti 

MiwA uelanua^ soada sonda liyd e tf 

Ka)u karali hudu karalk uy& de t( 

Olu b 6I4 bat kannaU tn&lu nf ti 

Fine, fioe water-lilies and lotuses grow in Sorabora tank f 
These to gather come fine, fine women. 

They make them into black and white curries; 

To eat the water-lily-seed rice there ore no curries. 


No. 8. 

S^S>st S>S>ai S>S) eaidtiShd »e3? 

^a)} ^a(:s>a) eh£>{(4cDis» 9nof 

da »ay)d0t;8 S)Q i^eh^com 

a>(^ qcs »a^<Oj tiSil 

Obat obat oba Sorabora vfv& b6 

Ai^^a dija durana Uarfligangi 06 

Diyanosindeyi oba Mkvfligangfi no 

Nil mal bisav diya kc)infi vfvi nd 


Yonder, yonder spreads the Sorabora tank ! 

01 MuT^ligonga whose waters cry as they run ! 

OI Mfivfliganga thy waters never fail I 
O! tank in whose waters sports the queen of blue flowers! 


VEDDA' CHARMS. 


No. 1. 

CfgcOjO. Ibr an ElephaniJ 

9®®® Scf(jcd Ichcha{a vsJlay 

oOBQ Stfeerf Pachchata vaUay 

D^ladevallay 

eg <fdo) eg. Si^u app 4 situ 

A hanging member in inint—(trunk) 

A banging member behind—(tail) 

On two sides two hanging members—(the two ears) 
Stay, beast, stay ! 
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V?DDA SOSaS, ETC. 

No. 2. 

©^3®oO. For a vnld Buffalo? 

^8 •^ofcAafwaJ S'eleJi Iri dejjaQD^ olima 

es«; •^odcB<rf<Krf SDs^Si Sanda dejyaon^ okm& 

(Slal& ' Pas4 Budann^ okmk 

&Q S)alS>] SQ Situ okmii si|u 

Okmd of the Sun-g(^ ! 

Okmd of the Moon-god ! 

Okmd of the Page Badu ! 

Stay, Okmd, stay 1 

No. 3. 

ShS^S Sh •^cdcM Mdmini mdniini ma deyy4 

@}94jS ^94jS 9h M&niiin ni&mi(ii mfi. deyy& 

«cofc») gC€)3 ffli G6j& piichchk t^nadi 

Cbulangak vanod 
gccnal OcJaKS# C'hulangnk vaon^ 

9e^<0) g€)€>i Ot a>tto^ Miminuh puchchk k^ tenadl 

QsSetsS Chulangak vann^ 

«Ksf«3) g&ch esixts>iS3^ GdQ& ptichah& k4 t^nadf 

e)ejo>£t Chulangak \'ann4 

*t^C? ®® *tC!<y <^dC’ A(}i alia uo^ji alia papa ralla 
O great man ! 0 great god ! 0 great man ! O great god ! 
Where the iguana was roasted and eaten, a wind blew ! a 
wind’hlew! 

Where the moose-deer* was roasted and eaten, a wind blew 1 
Where the elk was roasted and eaten, a wind blew I 
jidi alld nadi alld pana raltd. 

No. 4. 

E'ka kode chuniyam 
Ira madale chdni^am 
Etana b^limi chuniyam 
Etanat neta chdniyam 

E'ka kod4 cbdniyam 
Chanda ma(lal4 cbdniyam 
Etana bflimi chuniyam 
Etanat npta chdniyam 
E'ka kod4 chdniyam 
Liggfdi mula chdniyam 
Etana bflimi chduiyam 
Etanat neta chuniyam 


5<3 g.dio® 

d>a>e3 S>i(S® 
ittsytaai eottn 

9ts))»4 

Oq ®S5»<5 .@iSc9® 
denes £)<Bcs® 

dajeoe# esias gtSko® 
dao 8v£Sio4 
gcrfaioS 

doses S)i(S8 gd?cs® 
dmoset esi«o Qifio® 


• 2fm>ehiu meminna. 
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Where is the hunit/am ?• 

Is it in the orb of the Snn ? 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 

Where is the huniyam f 
Is it in the orb of the Moon ? 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 

Where is the kurtiyam t 
Is it at the fire-place ? 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 


No. 5. 

©irfeae*)! AQO »<f®© dafSaJ eo>«5®.fi3 

Si&afa»«at daiQsi ^tpe>at S>&) qqst »a>l ®© axodd 

®aJa5®3f fiend fisk^oC ©jSafajjwa# 

sDd404f>^ ex) » 0 )(S ax) »iafSaat a>iX)d ®t^ aGsos® ssfi eicn^fi 

ex<<^ ogfi Siiic, «'®«®S«'at ©i<^c, 

•Cies*(B®<^ ©i<<^ dfSc8CD®(i 0i<qi Si<<s, ®d»®c 

•«)acMCD9<^ eiSteatoj(^e® C.g^®a(5 

oaJ®8#<5z®»cf ®i<<i ©i<<^ ^3j<M»icih<{<^ eSwnac 

»®dS oandl ®®<£! <p)s^d oaf 

^©snaJeK^O gdShgSsn^ CoOig®®^ SScf(5«n^ SSSaJScs 

sa^ ©(^irfficMn^ difl®in<ge8sa^ ^cs®8a,§osn^ ^eCl^cnlSoSo)^ fidShcf 
®«sl c«>®id®°^ *(5* SS«J <0® ®® ®io ®<;® dei9iS8 

S(2«>io^ ^dS<fday^ <foai}d aetqBa)ai9qO QtSo 

i)st»ayt£> tod 9q^sSa3 9StSi zsxiQd OiQexDd aSQt)«ia>ai QdS. (^a3Q(^ 
QsSq S)atq fit©€b. 

O'n namd chat mfide ed^4 innt epi^ d4ch4 ranvan pohu^d 
vdchatt&nd karapa ranvan dnddgd bada varaleyi adat t6 cal gcjja 
kfiiUma bandiuud. 

O'n namd ekara eddchd Mallavaddchd manilmal vild vdchatt&nS 
karappdvu nava ke]a nava kutiyak Kadavara Vedi chdnuva Ka]u 
Vfddd Goju Veddd Kapnju Vpddd Randunu . V§ddd Ketdrigat 
Vfdda Laggale Vfddd Loggald Ve<lda I'riyagald V?ddd U'rdgald 
Vpdda Marapgala V$ddd Ddheyiydgald Vfddd Kumbuhugald 
Vfddd Bdpattalawe V^ddd Unnnugald Vpddd Rautdrugald Vpddd 


• g^fics® [rASsiyam] ($. g^® C#N«fjram])—‘»p«U’or •incanUUon.* 
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Bavuddagald V^ddi Atukols Vfdda Pitokola Y^ddk Rd^nMagatna 
Vfdda meki noki V^di cb^nkyagen mekl kturapandacb kand^^ 
durab^nmakadi laoga b^omakadi ^llakadi picbiUakadl mach- 
maodiyakadi l<<inaD(}iyakadi ratike|iyakadi diyake]iyakadi an^a* 
gdcbkvakadi dura b^lmak langa b^Imak el4 cbi|iy4 cam adat mama 
kfpa kara dena ran mipi kuku)& dola pida bill k^padf diah^i aragana 
ktura paudach kande^i cbanipa cbantdcha kara donna meki Ka4avara 
b^tabatara kaf^uvagen varami. Gunacbil banda banda ^chchiL 

O'm I namd I Tboo ticst to-day, this gejjakutpima,* in J:he fins of 
the golden eel who lives in the golden pond in the country beyond 
the seven seas, and in the country even beyond it 1 

O'm I namd! A host of Eadavara Yeddis in number nine mil¬ 
lions, and nine millions who reside in the water-lily-pond, in tho 
country of Mallava, in the country beyond the sea I Also black 
Y^da, dumb Ypddk, Eapnlu V^da, Y?dda of the golden bow, 
Y?dd4 armed with an axe, V^dd&of Laggala, Y§dd4 of Loggala, 
Y^dda of I'riyagola, Yfdda of U'rugala, Yfddk of Marapgala, Y?dd4 
of D4beyiy4gala, Yfddk of Eumbuhugal^ Yfddd of Bdpattaldva, 
Y^dda of Ununugala, Y$dd& of Pantdrugala. Y^dda of Bavuddagala, 
Atukola Yfddd, Pi^kola Y$dda, Y^dd of Rdna and Mdgama 1 

If this host of Yfddds, named and unnamed, bad cast a distant or 
near look on the body of the patient, from a distant or near point 
of view, at a stream, at a waterfall, at a place of flesh, at the sham¬ 
bles, whilst sportiug in love, whilst sporting in water, at a place of 
noisy tumult,—it is tho wish of tho sixty-four legions of Kat^vara 
(Yfddds) that yon should accept this excellent fowl {lit. golden gem 
fowl), which I dedicate to you as an offering and victim, and restore 
the patient to health and joy. Gunachil banda banda ichchd.9 


Y?DDA' LULLABIES. 


No. 1. 


gam (jj 

oso <fai»ea!Si £>&) C’ 
3s<5t 

QaxSei goM qj 


Uyan kold puna la 
Pana atten vachd Id 
Yandum kulal kavald 
Nidi varen putd Id 


Having lulled (thee) to rest on the ugan leaf. 

Having covered (thee) with a branch of pana (leaves). 
Having fed (thee) on monkey’s flesh {lit. neck), 

Come and sleep (my) sou t 


• o<D<Jrf« 9 ©Q© {jgtjjakuf^ma']. A pair of small tinkling ornaments worn 
by dancers. 
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No. 2. 

OgCS ®S c® (S®^e ^ VandarS gocha nda liyadalu katl di 

®S §C 4 Vfndiri gacha miila kaodalu perad d( 

<»tOcd qdicS) 4 daruvd kold natad di 

(^Sat<S ^eaS S)Q<^^ Udakki kanpota dije obad di 

What time the male monkey eaU the tender leaves on the tree, 
What time the female monkey sheds tears at the foot of the tree, 
While her young ones dance on the leaves, 

And dip their udaAAt-shaped ears in the water. 


NOTES. 

No. 1. 

" The following is a literal translation of the same passage, 
in the copy of the Mahdwa^so, in the Atgiri Vibkra in Kandy :— 

' They repaired to the rock Samanta ktim ; and, being permitted by 
King Vijayo to dwell there, they became man and wife, and had 
children and grandchildren. Thos, a wansaya (race) sprung Up> 
called Pulinda.’ ”— J. B. 

No. 2, 

“ Vide note at page 185 of Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna. ‘ Pulinda is 
applied to any wild or barbarous tribe; and they are met with in 
the deserts along the Indus, the mountains and forests across Central 
India.’”—J. B. 

No. 3. 

'‘I have made careihl inquiries, both in tb^e [Rayigam and 
PasdunJ K6ral6s and the district of Safiragam, and though traces of 
their former existence there are evident and numerous, there is every 
reason to believe that many centuries have passed since they were 
there. Fields, villages, and families yet retain the name of Veddks, 
as Vedi-pangu, V^dde-ktmbura, V^dde-usaita, Vedde-ela, Vedde- ' 
gala, V(dde-gl, &c., in the district of Saffiagam, which is the' 
country at the foot of Adam’s Peak, and in the Rayigam Kdral^. 
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Indeed, Saf&agam or Habaragamutoa means * the district of Vfddas' 
or 'barbarous people’; and in this form of the word the former 
existence of Vfddiis can again be traced as Hahara-goda, Hahdra~ 
ka(fuv)a,,Sc.a. It is traditional throughout Saffragom that once 
V$dd&s predominated over Sighalcsc in that district, and that, as the 
latter gained ground, the former withdrew towards Bint^nna and 
Wellassa. But Mr. Macreadj, of the Civil Service, has given me 
very important proof of the existence of V^das near the Somanta 
mountains. He has given me the translation of some stanzas firom 
a Sigholese poem, written about 400 years ago, called the Paravi- 
sandisaga, or 'the* Dove’s message.’* The poem treats of a message 
sent, by means of a dove, from K($(l6 (near Colombo) to Vishnu at 
Dondra, at the extreme south of the Island. The dove takes its 
course exactly over the districts lying below Adam’s Peak. The 
poet addresses the dove, and tells her she will see [[at Potupitiya] 

< the daughters of the V^ddus’ clothed in n'tif bark, their hair adorned 
with peacock’s plumes. So wild are they that the poet describes the 
herds of deer as being starUed at the sight of them.”— J. B. 

[The following are the stanzas referred to, with a translation :— 


ea <SJ tsn6 68 ggd) tS tS 

g C’ ®S®tsJ gQS®c9<5 i9(5» <fi 
•S (SJ 0<5(S QsSa(^ o© tsn<do *9 

9C>C* ©c ®C*S6 *&£0 so iS 

A 8 «s «©<$ 9<aisS ^S9i 96>& to 

ec^ ^ aibeici&al tatathdi Q8ta £> an 

© 0 as3 ©a©0 683 8c{8 ^ 

©aaS <0 ©a)4i5©i«Q 0^©© ao 


“ See the lovely danghtors of the V 9 dd&s (Malakidu) passing to 
and fro through the forest tracts, constantly clothed with riU bark 
beaten out and prepared (lit. disentagled), gay HU. shining) with 
yellow tilaka (mark) on their foreheads, entwining their hair with 
peacock plumes and clusters of flowers. 


* Paravi-tandifuya [odScsoia:^©©). Stanzas 65, 66, Colombo, 1873. 
■(• IJiVi [59]. Antiariiinnoxia ox A. taccadora. 
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“Tho herd of doer, startled at the sight of the crowd of V^ddda 
(^Sahara sen) in that forest, seem to eat the blood-like tender buds in 
anger as resembling their (V 9 d<Ui 8 ’) lips; the female swan enters 
tho forest tank o’ercome by their (speed of) movement; the pea-hen 
seems to cry (as if complaining that) their locks are blue.”*— H, C. 
P. B., Hon. 5ec.] 

No. 4. 

“ The bare assertion by a naked savage in the rudest state of 
barbarism, that he is the descendant of Kings, seems, at firsts a sheer 
a’ surdity, though it naturally suggests the inquiry how the claim 
to so ambitious an origin could have arisen, and, having arisen, how 
it should be so pertinaciously adhered to by tribes unknown to each 
other. 

“ The custom which sanctions such revolting marriages [between 
brothers and younger 8isters3 seems, at first sights simply a proof of 
the extreme depth of barbarism to which the race has sunk. But 
when we consider the tradition in connection with the fact that the 
Sii}halese invariably admit the Vfddds to be of the highest caste, 
while they in turn affect to look down upon the Sinhalese; and 
when we regard the custom in connection with the story of the 
marriage of the son and daughter of Vijayo, himself the offspring of 
a similar connection ; when we read the legend of their flight from 
both father’s and mother’s kindred to the forests, where, resuming 
the wild life of their maternal ancestors, they founded a wild race ; 
when we find even yet the distriet which tradition gives as their 
refuge, still called by a name indicative of their former existence in it, 
and still abounding with traces of them—though not a Y^ddfi can be 
remembered there ; and when we can trace among the V^dd&s of the 
present day tho remains of Brahmanism—Vijayo’q creed—inter- 
mmgled with the Nfit worship, practised by Kuv^ni’s nation ; and 
when there are still in use among them names of Sanskrit affinity, 
common in India, though, rare among themselves, unknown in Ceylon; 


* I. e^ that she has been robbed of the blueness of her own plumage by 
the peacock's feathers tied up with their hair. 
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it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the wild tribes of the 
Veddss are not the mere remnants of the untamed aborigines, but the 
descendants of the ill-fated Euv^ni and the faithless Vijayo ; that 
they are indeed, as they profess themsolvee, ' the descendants of 
Kings.’"—J. B. 

“ The Kandyans universally agree that they [V§dd^] all belong to 
the royal caste, and it is said that they used to address the king by 
the now obsolete title ‘ Hurd,’ or * consin,’ the term which they 
applied to myself in conversation.”*— B. F. H. 

No. 5. 

“ The Vfdd&s eat the flesh of elk, deer, numkexf$, pigs, iguano, 
and pangolin—all flesh indeed but that of oxen, elephants, bean, 
leopards, and jackals ; and all birds, except the wild or domestic 
fowl. They will not touch lizards, bats or snakes. The most choice 
food in their estimation is, of land animals, the flesh of the pangolin, 
or of the iguano.’’ — J. B. 

No. 6. 

“ They principally uso [for their bows] the wood of dunumadala 
{^Sterospermum chelonoitles), the kekala {Cgathocalgx Zeglanicut), 
and a creeper called kohhd vfl, or the pandiro tree. The strings, 
which are exceedingly strong, are twisted chiefly of the fibre of the 
nigada (Sanseviera Zeylanica), and the bark of a creeper colled 
arafu-vfl.” — J. B. 

No. 7. 

" They have a great dread of meeting elephants at night, and 
have charms to protect them from them—not only to turn them from 
their path, but to render innoxious the bear, the leopard, and the wild 
boar.”— J. B. 

* No. 8. 

“In their charms the sun and moon arc frequently invoked, 
although in their daily life neither luminary is respected.”—/. B. 

* Bwd massind [gOS b still a common familiar expression among 

the Sigludcse.— Hon. Sec. 
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There is a similar charm used even by the low-country Sigbalose in 
cases of tooth-ache. It is as follows :— 


f 5 »^8asi»at <fxaj 

aq 9£^ta»tsf (fioi 

o»ti ggacf^s# <,1,0, 

»«Jjeg qai qiau 

Iri deyiyann6 ^ya 

Sanda deyiyann^ 

Pas^ Budunn4 iya' 

Dat4 no8i(u dat ^yd 


, Worm of the sun-god ! 

Worm of the moon-god I 

Worm of the Pasd Budu ! - 

Stay not in the tooth, 0 tooth-worm \—L. De Z. 

[This charm (No. 2) and the almost identical one known to tho 

Sif^halese are given by Mr. Bailey :_ 

“ It not only invokes the sun and moon, but Pas4 Budu—tho 
only single allusion to Buddhism among them ; but tho very meaning 
of this and other charms is unknown to the V?ddis. They are 
repeated by roto ; ihey do not pause to understand them, and could 
not if they would. It is enough for them, as for most Oriental people, 
that a particular formula is to.serve a particular purpose. These 
[charms] are identical; yet tho Vfddds and the Si<)halese certainly 
do not associate so closely as to borrow one another’s charms. Havo 
they descended in each race since the time they were one ? The 
term okmi I can get no satisfactory explanation of. It is not Sigha- 
Icse certainly. I assume it means ‘ wild boar,’ as this is the charm 
to arrest a boar in the path; but it is not the term used by the 
Vgddds for a boar in ordinary conversation. The allusion to the 
Pas4, or Pach^, Buddha, is curious as occurring in both j tho one 
people being anything but Buddhists, whUe Buddhism is the religion 
of the others. As Gautama Buddha visited Ceylon long anterior to 
the final esUblishment of Buddhism in Ceylon, and descended in 
Bintfnna, may not IhU solitary allusion to the reUgion have been 
handed down in this form among the Vgddds from a period even 
before the invasion by Vijayo ? In the form of a charm which is 
repeated by rote, such an allusion would be most naturally retained. 
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So far aa haviDg any Buddhist tendencies, they do not even show 
the slightest ontward respect in the presence of a Bnddhist priest. 
The other Vfddti charms are, I believe, quite unlike those of the 
Sinhalese.”— Hon. Sec.^ 

No. 9. 

I have found this mantra or charm in a collection of Y^ddk 
songs and charms I procured at Badulla. The use in i^ however, 
of a IXindd-rcligious term, and the corrupted form of a Buddhist 
metaphysical term, may raise a doubt whether this charm be a 
genuine Vfddu production or not. 

The Hindu term alluded to is O'm nam6l —'Salutation to the 
triune deity!’ The following is the explanation given of this term 
by Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary 

‘ O'wi’.—The mystic name of the deity, prefacing all the prayers 
and most of the writings of the Hindus : A., a name of Tishnu, U., 
of $iva, and M. of Brdhma. It therefore implies the Indian triad, and 
expresses the three in one.’ The Buddhist term is ded^SestedT^ 
[chhandachhande], which is a corruption of the Sinhalese word oerfqed 
cscda<q [pandasd(iR<fc], which again is corrupted from the Sanskrit or 
Sighalese word oe^edseS) [pancAas^n<f/<a], ' the five constituent 
parts of the human body.* These terms may have been interpolated 
by the village V^dis, or more probably by their neighbours, the 
Kandyan Siphaleso, but the contents of the charm are peculiarly 
Vedic —if I may use the term—and the interesting information it 
gives of the seats or localities of the various V$dda demons or 
chieftains throughout the Island is unique, and is not now procurable 
from any other source. 

The mantra also seems to afibrd information which may possibly 
enable us to settle a long-disputed point in the early history of 
Ceylon, namely, as to whence the aborigines (Yakkhos or demons of 
the hlah&wapso, who are doubtless the ancestors of the V^dds) 
came to Ceylon. 

It will be seen that the Yeddd demons are caHod here 
frOecsS \_Kadavara Vedi chendval. I cannot find the meaning of 
the word Kadavara, but the expression shows that they are identical 
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with the Vfddis ( Vfddd). It ia well known that there is a tribe of 
demons called Kadavara Yakkuy “Eadavara demons,” to whom 
offerings are made in some parts of the Kandyan country. If the 
songs and prayers {yddini or katinalav), used by the Kadavara devil- 
dancers, are examined (which I have no means of doing at present), 
I have no doabt they will throw light on the early history of the 
Yakkhos, or Vfddas, and probably lead to very important ethnological 
results. Again, "nine millions, nine millions” (a vast number) of 
these Kadavara or V^i demons are said to reside in a " far distant 
land beyond the seas,” in a country called Mallava disa, possibly a 
corruption of Malaya disa, the'hilly country.’ 

Does not this show that the Y^ddds of Ceylon have a faint tradi¬ 
tion that their fatherland is the " hill country” of India ? 

I may hero mention a curious legend related in the Rijdvali and 
Kuvini Atna (a little work on the history of Kuvdni, in Sinhalese 
blank verse), which seems to have some connection with the history 
of the Vfddds. Panduvdsa (B. C. 504), nephew of Vijayo, and 
third in succession to him, became ill with a combination of diseases, 
"cough, asthma, fever, burnmg, rheumatism, &c.,” the result 
of perjury committed by his uncle, Vgayo, w^o swore that he 
would not renounce Kuvdni, the aboriginal Princess whom he first 
married, but afterwards violated his oath, by repudiating her and 
marrying a princess from Southern India. When the King was 
afflicted with this disease, Sakra, King of the gods, (Indra of the 
Hindu mythology) ordered the Rahu, the Asnra (the ascending node) 
to assume the form of a wild boar, in size like a huge mountain, and 
devastate tho pleasure garden of the King of Malaya (the hill-country 
in India), who was versod in all tho arts of necromancy. When 
King Malaya saw the destruction of his pleasure garden, he pursued 
the boar with bow and arrow, accompanied by his three brothers and 
a retinue of archers or Vfdd^, through the continent of India. The 
boar crossed over the sea near Tuticorin and made the circuit of the 
Island, followed by tho King, and when it reached the vicinity of 
Annr6dhapura, the boar was turned into a mountain ! The King of 
gods then appeared to Malaya Bfijk, and conducting him to King 
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Panduvas, got him to porform certaia demon ceremonies, and 
restored the king to his wonted health.— L. De Z. 

[Since writing the above I have seen some of the songs used by 
the Kadavars devil dancers, which not only confirm the identity of 
the Ka<j[avara demons and the V^d&s, but also in a remarkable 
manner strengthen the opinion I have ventured to express, that the 
legend of the Malaya I^ja is connected witli the history of the 
Vfdd&s. It is stated in these songs that Malaya It^j& on his visit to 
Ceylon was accompanied by 2,000 Vfdd&s, and when he performed 
the devil ceremonies for the King, 36 Vfddas stood aronnd him 
assisting at the ceremonies.— L. De ZJ] 

“ The result of the most patient enquiry is, that the V^dd&s have ' 
a vague belief in a host of undefined spirits, whose influence is 
rather for good than for evil. Still, vague as this belief is, not even 
the wildest Yedd&s are without ‘an instinct of worship.’ They believe 
that the air is peopled by spirits, that every rock and every tree, 
every forest and every hill—in short, every feature of nature—has its 
geniut loci, but these seem little else than more nameless phantoms, 
whom they regard rather with mysterious awe than actual dread. 
But besides this vague spirit-worship, they have a more definite 
superstition, in which there is more of system. This is the belief in 
the guardianship of the spirits of the dead. Every near relative 
becomes a spirit after death, who watches over the welfare of those 
who are left behind. These, which include their ancestors and their 
children, they term their nfhiya yakun, ' kindred spirits.’ They 
describe them as ' ever watchful, coming to them in sickness, visit¬ 
ing, them in dreams, giving them flesh when hunting.’ In short, in 
every calamity, in every want, they call on them for aid, and it is 
curious that the shades of their departed children, bilindu yakun, or 
‘infant spirits,’ as they call them, are those which they appear most 
fVequently to invoke. 

“ It is a pretty belief, and contrasts favourably with the superstitions 
of the Kandyans, who have spirits enough in their system, but almost 
all thoroughly malignant, and needing constant propitiation. But 
the V^ddd spirit-world is singularly free from evil. I can find only 
one absolutely malignant spirit in it, whom they really fear, though. 
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like all saTages, thej have an undefined awe of the nameless spirits 
whom thej believe to haunt the darkness. The shades of tlieir 
ancestors and of their children seem to be purely benevolent. The 
ceremonies with which they invoke them are few as they are simple. 
The most common is the following. An arrow is fixed upright in 
the ground, and the Veddfi dances slowly round it, chanting this 
invocation, which is almost musical in its rhythm:— 

“ M& miya m& miya mk d4y& 

Topang koyihfti mitigan yanda." 

*' My departed one, my departed one, my God I 
Where art thou wandering f" 

“ The spirit of the dead is here simply called upon, without even 
the object for which it is invoked being mentioned. And this 
invocation appears to be used on all occasions when the interven¬ 
tion of the guardian spirits is required,—in sickness, preparatory to 
hunting, &c. 

“ Sometimes, iu the latter case, a portion of the flesh of the game 
is promised as a votive ofiering in the event of the chase being 
sncoessfnl, and they believe that the spirits will appear to them in 
dreams, and tell them where to hunt. 

“ Sometimes they cook food and place it in the dry bed of a river, or 
some other secluded spot, and then call on their deceased ancestors 
by name : ' Come, and partake of this 1 Give us maintenance as 
you did when living I Come, wheresoever you may be ^ on a tree, 
on a rock, in the forest, come 1’ And they dance round the foodi, 
half chanting, half shouting, the invocation. 

*' They have no system of medicine, though they will accept medi¬ 
cine when given. In cases of sickness, they sprinkle water on the 
patient, invoking their deceased ancestors to heal him. Sometimes 
they simply utter the names of spirits as they dance round the sick 
man. Sometimes a garland of flowers is offered to the spirit who has 
afflicted him. 

“They invoke the Gal-yakd, ‘spirit of the rock’; Vfdi-yahd^ 

‘ spirit of the chase’; ITnapdna-yakd, of whom I have no knowledge; 
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and the shade of their grandmother. They also propitiate Mahd~ 
yakittni, who appears rather an evil personage. It is to her that 
they offer a garland of flowers. They describe her as a 'foreigner' 
and say that they know nothing about her, but acquired their awe of 
her from the Sinhalese. 

“ The V(di-yakd is known to the Sinhalese; hunters oflTer 
flowers, blood, and burnt meat to this spirit, before hunting, to 
secure their success. Unapdna~yakd is known to the Sinhalese of 
the Vfdirata, but I do not think he is generally known to the 
Sighulose. 

'* They believe in the efficacy of what are called devil-dancers, but 
arc ignorant of the art of a Kalfddiya, or devil-dancer.”— J, B. 
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A HtrNIVAM IMAGE. 

By L. Nell, Esq. 

(Read July &th, 1881.) 

Long residence amongst the native Sinhalese and careful 
observation of their saperstitioos practices and expressions of 
snperstitious ideas lead to the conclosion that, amongst the 
lower castes, who have also hitherto been the most ignorant. 
Buddhism has not existed as a religion. The tom-tom beaters, 
the toddy-drawers, the jaggery-makers, have only lately at¬ 
tempted to build Buddhist temples of their own. The Amara- 
pnra sect of Buddhists is a modern importation to satisfy the 
social ambition of the Mahaiaddd people, candidates of whose 
community for priestly ordination would have been refused by 
the previously existing Siamese sect. The latter, though 
heterodox in this exclusiveness, had confined the right of 
ordination to pupils drawn from the Qoyigama caste. 

The liberal and orthodox principle of the Amarapnra sect 
extended in time from the Makabaddi and Karimb to lower 
castes. As an instance, the jaggery people ( Vahumpura) near 
Qalle have built a temple, and their pupil-priests in yellow 
robes and with begging-bowls in their hands are now seen 
obtaining the food of mendicants from the hands of their own 
friends. The profound meditative air of the young mendicants, 
and the evident pride with which their friends give alms and 
honor the new priesthood are very striking. This is quite a 
reform, and Buddhism, perhaps for the first time, is subverting 
what other missions have not hitherto observed as a likely field 
of conversion. Before this reform the priests of the very low 
castes have been the YakadurdSy commonly called Kattddiyds, 
belonging to the tom-tom beater and Oliya castes. Kapurdlas 
belong to all castes, and PaUinis also belong to all castes. 


bd'kitam image. 
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These remarks apply to the practice of Kapur alas. The 
priests undergo a training—which, if they have a good memory, 
is of not long duration —namely, the committing to memory of 
certain charms, invocations,'and songs to be accompanied on 
the tom-tom, drnm, and by violent dances. One must live in 
the neighbourhood of these devil-worshippers to appreciate the 
form of nnisance known as a ‘devil-ceremony.’ The tom-tom 
is beaten violently to accompany the discordant song, and the 
noises are very violent during the intervals of dancing. The 
family having the ceremony keep it up from snnset till past 
dawn the next morning. If any remonstrance is used with 
respect to snch practices, they will excuse themselves on the 
gpronnd that it is their “religion” or “faith.” But the Taka- 
durds are in no way respected for being priests, and their 
remuneration is very little. * * * § 

Besides the performance of these devil-dances the Yakadur&s 
practise Hunvjam charms,* by which harm—such as disease— 
is inflicted on one’s fellow-creatures. To counteract Humyam 
charms counter-charmst are muttered over a cup of oil or 
a thread, and three limes are cut with an arecannt-cntter 
whilst charms are muttered.} The failure of anch connter- 
charms strengthens the belief in the potency of the Huniyam. 
In most of these Huniyam charms a small image, made of wax 
or wood or drawn on a leaf, is necessary. Nails made of five 
metals§ (usually gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead) are driven 


* Ko4>vina [ossiSSos) or HAniyam ii the name given to 

■ evila of whatever kind inflicted by the agency of cbarma.There are said 

to be 84,000 [j^uniyom charms] of every degree of malignly, most of which 
^ more or less cnntribnte to bring to an untimely death the person aflected 
by this influence, though that event may be deferred for many years. 
(C. A. S. Jour. 1865-6, p. 68.)— JJon. Sec, 
f Huniyam kfpSma ss)tS«)]. 

} C. A. S. Jour. 1865-6, pp. 70-1. 

§ Pas Us [eed 
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into the image at important parts of the body, snch as the 
head or heart These images, after the process of charming, 
are buried under a stile so that the intended victim may pass 
over it* and be thus affected. This “ passing over” of the buried 
image is generally indispensable. After the charms have 
taken effect, the image is otherwise secreted.* 

The image I now send was found in the trunk of a Eukattana 
tree.t An oblong hole corresponding in shape to the tin box 
holding the image had been neatly cut into the trunk of the 
tree in a direction S.S.W., and about two feet high from the 
ground. The box containing the image had been inserted 
inside this hole and a tin plate, covering the hole, neatly nailed 
over with copper nails.} It is of course absurd to suppose 
that this contrivance could have had any effect, but should the 
intended victim have met with an accident or stroke of disease, 
there would have been another instance of the potency of the 
Euniyam. 

In the Society’s Journal for 1865-66 will be found au 
exhaustive treatise on Sinhalese Demonology” by Dandris 
De Silva, Mndaliy&r. This short introductory sketch is only 
intended to introduce the Huniyam image now sent, which is 
interesting as a specimen of one which had been actually 
uttered with malicious intent. When discovered it had 
evidently been long imbedded in the tree, and unless the 
particular Yakadura who performed the devil-ceremony in 
this instance will volunteer a confession, no further light will 
be thrown upon the subject. 


• PaHJiavanavd [oiCfC5Qa)a>]. C. A. & Jour. 1865-6, p. 71. 
f AUtonia teholaris, R, Br. 

} The annexed plate gives an exact size photograph of the image bjr the 
side of its tin “ coffin.” Nails pierco the head, heart, right side, chest, and 
feet, and ^eads are wound round the body from the neck downward.— 
Hon. See. 


[/oKJ-n. 11. A. S. Ceylon, m. VII., Pt. 7/.] 



(l\>/arej>.l!S.) 





hu'nitau image. 
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It may be noted that the natives of the M&ldives, though 
they have been converted to the Muhammadan faith, still 
continue to practise the same class of incantations as the lower 
classes of the Sinhalese. This Huniyam image may therefore 
possibly have been made by a native of the Maldives, many of 
whom live near the neighbourhood where the image was 
discovered, though this is unlikely. This is one of the many 
points of resemblance between the low-country Si\^halese and 
MdLldivians.* 


NOTE. ‘ 

[ The M&ldive Islanders—particularly those living on the Southern¬ 
most Atols, Huvadfi (Suv^diva) and Adcjd, which have been least 
affected by foreign influence—retain to this day the character of 
being “great necromancers,”f as old Duarte Borboea (A. D. ldOl-17) 
described them three and a half centuries ago, and as the captive 
Frenchman Pyrard found them a century later (A. D. 1602-7).^ 

The difficulty all the world over of eradicating long-established 
customs and deeply-rooted beliefh—more especially when these enter 
into the exigencies of every-day life—is an accepted fact, confirmed 
by the experience of ages. 


* At Mr. Nell's request a. brief note is added with the intention of 
partially illustrating the similarity between the superstitious practices of 
the SiQbalese and MAldivians. The subject may be more fully dealt with 
hereafter.— H. C. P. B., Hon. Sec. 

I “ As gentes dellas nao tcm armas, e sao homens fracos, mas mnito 
engenhosos, e ecbre tudo grande* encanladore*."—HoUciat da* Na^oe* 
Ultramarina*, Tomo. IL, p. 3d2, Lisboa, 1812, 

{ “ Les Mathematiqucs y sont enseigndes, et ils en font aussi grand estat, 
notamment de 1’Astrologie, h laquelle plusieurs persones estudient, d'autant 
qu'li tout propos on consulte les Astrologes : il n'y en a pas vn qui voulust 
rien cntreprende sans Icur en auoir demand^ aduis.”— Voyage de F, Pgrard, 
p. 135, Paris, 1679." 
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It need not, therefore, be a matter of surprise to find tlie rigorous 
monotheistic faith of Isldm existing to this day side by side on the 
Mdldire group with “ the relics of idolatrous superstition,”—nay, 
more, to see the sacred Kurdn itself prostituted to the unholy objects 
of devil worship. 

The pilgrimage to Mekka and “ the silly and ridiculous” ceremonies 
which have ever formed a necessary part of it, were but original 
threads of Arab idolatry, which expediency prompted the Prophet to 
interweave with his fabric of a purer religion.* * * § 

Nearly ail orthodox Muhammadans have an implicit belief in what 
is termed “Divine magic” {Ar~Rahmdni), “the sublime science” 
employed only for good purposes, but sternly denounce the practice 
ofenchantment(ylr-SaAr) and of“Satanic”(5Aaitd«f) and “Natural 
magic” (As-Simiyd) in generaL All forms alike are supposed to 
derive greater efficacy from interlarding the usual mysterious words, 
numbers, diagrams, &c., of charms, with names of tho Deity and 
passages from the Kur&n.f 

The two following philtres or love charms^ come under the Sanskrit 
category of Stambhana or of Vibhishana —those intended to procure 
illicit sexual interconrse and effect discord. § The appropriate demons 
invoked by the Sinhalese are Madana Vaksaniyd, * the She-Demons 
of Lust* “ These demons, when worked upon by certain charms, and 
propitiate) with certain offerings and ceremonials, are supposed to use 
their power of seducing the affections of a man or a woman in such a 
manner that the person so influenced is said to find the power perfectly 
irresistible. There are hundreds of ways in which it is pretended 
this can be done.”|] 

* Sec Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 94 (“ Chandos Classics” 
Edition), London. 

t Lane's “Arabian Nights," Vol. L, pp. 58-9, London, 1877. 

1 The transcript in Roman characters of the M&ldive (Afidi! Atol) charms 
and the rough glossary, given below, will further enable Sinhalese scholars 
to trace the philological connection between the two languages. Addd 
orthography difiers considerably from the Mkld (Sultan’s Island) standard. 

§ Dandris De Silva Gunaratna, Mudaliykr, in Jour. C. A. S., 1865-6, 
pp. 5S-4, I Idem, p. 31. 
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No. 1. 

Gada istiri vari tnra’ kurikan hairakaru abaku de mihucge rdfa 
ktirahai hadduru harruli nuvd gihi hadili elagodi abu gohaui. 

Translation. 

“ To completely estrange a desirable woman (from her husband)— 
make a teak nail (and) an image of both persons, (mutter) ‘hadduru 
hurruli nuvd gihi badili elagodi,' f and drive in the nail.” 

Glossary. 

Ahaku, abu, ‘ naQ.' Cf. Malay pdka, 

Isliri, ‘ woman,’ * wife’: S. ea^ [strt.] 

Kurahai, lit ‘Laving made,’—Aitra/d (Mile), p. part, of kura^; 8 . «(5c> 
\karal6l, 

Kurukan — See turu'kurnkan. 

Oada, lit ‘health’: not improbably =>S. 9 ®^ [ogada] («, negative, 
disease.) ^ 

Gakttni, ‘strike’: S. ®®03S>} [ga/mnacd]. 

Tura’ (kurdkwi) ‘ to disunite': S. sad^BQ [twrop Aoroitda]. 

De, ‘ two,’ ‘ both:’ S. Ox; [dc]. 

Mihunge, gen. pi. of mfA«; S. StSgerlBesl [mimrtu^r], gen. pi. of 
S'd?®) [miMiAu] ‘man.’ 

Ru/a, ‘image’: 8 . dto [n<po]. 

T’orf, ? adv. ’greatly’: S. Sid [ifr«] ; but tori Aaron ‘to divorce’ (Mili). 
Haivaharu, ‘teak,’ {Teclona granditth.). Gf. Hind, sagaun. 


No. 2. 

Gada istiriye’ liamo korhi male’ fari uuvanls kadugen au Ta]ie' 
hanulaigen mi main effurhn Al Kadr Sura lie one’ furhnmati 
Vajahatu lie mi main rdfa kuralm vuhnka varh o]un lie Al Rahmdn 
Sura huBwiden lie’ v&’ rdnu’ fas tan bede rakas bode’ katilieige lein 


• “Sorcery" is with the Mildiviana fatjita —S. e?'<?So [paiid*ta],-*‘tA« 
learned (science.)’ 

f The matitra or incantation proper; unintelligible. All else is “ a sort of 
rubric,’’ os with iui^halesc charm8(aide C.A.S. Journ., I86S-6, p. HT), in which 
the object is stated, and directions given for theytuwna, or “ winding up." 
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kaliko’ diimarhi biwai hikkai tin (hivas vimai nngnigen go8 miidu 
ajani kaku fenu e]i nama balai fonuTaui fulu fenu e}i nama audoi. 

Translation. 

“Write (tho name of) a desirable women; pluck an unopened 
bud of the screw'piue flower ; shnipen a new knife; on one side of 
this flower writo.i4/ Kadr Sura ;• on the other side write Vojahatu;^ 
make an image out of this flower ; write particulars of the horoscope; 
write Al Rahmdn SiiraJ from beginning to end ; tie (the image) in 
five places with left-hand-(twUted) coir ;§ cat the throat of a blood- 
sneker (lizard); | smear its blood (on tho image) ; place it on a loft ; 
dry (it) for three days; (then) take it and enter the sea—if (you) go 
in knee-deep (slie) will send a message; if (you) go in to tho waist (she) 
will come.” 


* “Verily we sent down the Korm in tho night of Al Kadr. And what 
shall make thee understand how excellent the night of Al Kadr is ? The 
night of Al Kadr is better than a thousand months. Tliereiu do the Angels 
descend, and the spirit Gabriel also, by the permiuion of their Lord, with 
his decrees concerning every matter. It is peace until the rising of the 
moi-n.”—Sole's Korfin, Chap, xcvii, p. 451. 

t The Vajahatu is always recited by Muslims before commencing prayers. 
It forms part of Al Bakr (“Cattle”) Sira “ I direct my face unto him 
who hath created the hearens and the earth; I am orthodox, and not one 

of the idolaters.Say, Verily my prayers, and my worship, and my lifet 

and my death, are dedicated unto God, tlie Lord of all creatures; He hath 
no companion. This have I been commanded : I am the first Moslem."— 
Bale's Kor&n, Chap, vi, pp. 96,104. 

J The Sdra entitled “ Tho Merciful,” containing 78 verses. It somewhat 
resembles Psalm evii, bnt is vitiated by including adoration for blessings 
of a sensuous paradise assured to 'the faithful.'—“Which, tberefero, of 
yonr Lord's benefits will ye ungratefully deny?'' See Sale's KorAn, 
Chap. Iv, pp. 394-6. 

§ Vd, wii or vatu rdnu, is coir twiste<l by the left hand upon the right: 
as opposed to right-hand-twisted coir called kandi or kandtu rdnu. 

I A blood-sucker or a chameleon plays a part in the Sinhalese huniyam 
charm called Li kdma bandhanaya ssaS Slealsoa]. 
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Glossary. 

Au, ‘new’: S. [a/al]. 

‘ (will) come.' At M&1£ ct<l« is imp.,'come.' Cf. S. ^8 [ew-]. 

Ant, ‘other’: S. tfs&aS 

Almi, ‘enter’: perhaps contracted from a/o(ani,» S. 

[ftuleenava]- 

Effurhu, ‘ (on) one side’ » tkt' +yurA»: S. 8m 8®S [f*a pi/^ ; 
jMrhumeUi. Of. S [malu/nVo]. 

Eli, pret, of fllap (P) ‘ to enUr.’ 

Olwt. t The phrase vdhoka card olnn (translated, * particulars of the 
horoscope,') apparently means the day and hour of birth, and the auspicious 
or inauspicious position of the moon and planets, as alTccting the vietim, 
deducible from (ber) horoscope. Compare the Siuhalcse use (C. A. S. Joum. 
1865-6, pp. 71-2). 

KakH, ‘knee’: S mt^C [AaAu/a] ‘leg’; kaki/eitu, ‘knGe.dcep water.’ 

Kaddgen, pres, part of kadaf, ‘ to pluck,’' break’: S. m£ba>sS8 £ka(l<iga/ia]. 

Katildtige (f katilaigen), pres. part. ‘ cutting the throat.’ 

Kitrhi.^m harhikeyo, Pandanus odoratisstmus, h., ‘screw.pino’: S. S>iQ 
essSco) [of/aAryt^d]. 

Kuliko, ‘bar. smeared,’ Cf S. omqj [gdhi]. 

Got, ‘hav. gone,’ p. part, of dan ‘ to go’: S. SKSMed [go*]. 

Tias, pi. of tana, ‘place,’ S. mi«3 [/fan]. 

TVs, ‘ three’: S. ajisf [/un]. 

Eumarki, ‘ (on) a loft’: S. g® [du;mt]. 

Eueas, 'days': S. gded [daotis]. 

Nama, ‘ if’: S. eo® [nom]. 

Nagaigen, pros. part, of ‘to take.’ Cf. S. [orogcMa], 

Nuvmdt, ‘onoi>cncd.’ Cf. S. CO®® [nooust], C 0 {£(® [aroHni] 'new.' 

Fart, ‘ bud’: S. ot [paluj. 

Fat, S. od [po*]. 

Fnrhumati. See above effitrhu. 

Fulu, ‘ navel,’ ‘ vitiat'i/itlufenu, ‘waist-deep water.’ Cf. S. ©(j® [ra/flyn], 
‘ waist.’ 

Fenu, ‘ water: S OicJ [pf«]. 

Fonucaui, ‘ (will) send.' Cf. S. 8£)co£b [rtwMaiw]. 

Bohtt, ‘ message,’ ‘ messenger.' Cf. Pkli, balattko ; bnt also S. SiCoM 
[bflayd], ‘hireling.’ 

Sdveai, p. part. ‘hav. placed’; S. ©j0j(5j [Wco'hi]. 

Eede, p. part. ‘ hav. tied’; S. ©jg [A^sda]. 

Bod* (rakat bode), ‘blood-sucker’ (Heard, calolei): S. ©©JMwg) [fto* 
Ao^^w] ‘chameleon.’ 
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ilfi,‘thi*’: S. ®® [nwQ. 

Malt, mala, ‘flower’: S. ®C [ma&]. 

Mudu, ‘ sea’: S. gq [murfoj. 

Rakan, forms compound with W« (q- probably — S. dcgd [roAw], 
' demon.’ 

BAnxt, ‘ coir’: S. <SLta [rfna], ‘ string,’ ‘ cord.’ 

Liame, lie, ‘hsT. written,’ p. part, of fiyaj.-correct form %d, liyafd 
(M416)-^.fio» [fiyd]; «« ('*> /i>e"«e) perhaps —S.® [ma], intensive aihx. 

Lein, ‘with blood’: S. 

Ford, ? See above, olun. 

Vafie, ‘knife.’ Cf. Malay pieau volt. 

Vdhaka, ‘ words '—vdJiaka-ilakkan (Mfll6) ‘ to talk.’ Cf. S. Otesiz [od^a]. 
See above, o/ua. 

yd, ‘left-hand’: S. ®® [eomn]. At Malikn (Minakai) written vdi or vdAi. 
Ffmdf, lit. ‘ there having been (3 days).’ Cf. nac of S. ®®( 5 i [w/d]. 
Hanvlaigen, pres. part. ‘ sharpening’: S. en4io [Aapa], ‘whet-^tone,’ <33046 
lldgai}a\, ‘placing; 03046 [gdgana], ‘nibbing,’ usc<l instead. 

Sikkai,‘ hav. dried,’ p. part, of hikof} ‘ to dry.’ Cf. Pali tukka. 

Btawddtn, adv. ‘ from beginning to end. Cf. S. tfid® ‘ empty.’*] 


• Many words occurring in these mantras diflTer entirely from their 
equivalents given by Christopher in his “ Vocabulary of the Mdldivian 
Language” (J. R. A. S., Vol. VI. o. s., pp. 42-76), probably compiled at 
M&l£. The dialect of lluvadu and A^^u Atols approaches Sinhalese more 
closely than that of the rest of the group lying to the North. 
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NOTE ON THE “ MTRA' KANTIRI” FESTIVAL OF 
THE MUHAMMADANS. 


By A. T. Shams-ud-di'n. 

(Read October Qth, 1881.) 

This feast is aanually lield in Colombo at the Maraddna 
Mosque during Jamdd-ul~&kliir, the sixth mouth of the Mubam- 
madau year, in memory of the saint Mini SiUiib, vrhose miracles 
are well known to the Muhammadans, and whom they esteem 
as a great Wall* His sepulchre is at Niigiir, near Nugapatam. 

The festivalf commences on the evening the new moon 
becomes visible in the month of Jamud-ul-akhir, and lasts till 
the tenth of the lunar month. Five or six days previous to 
the new moon they erect a flag-staff, and in the evening of the 
new moon day the sacred banners are conveyed in solemn 
procession, attended by a ceremonious display of music, artificial 
trees, &c. After having perambulated the town iu great pomp 
and state, the procession returns to the place where the flag¬ 
staff is erected. There the Futhihah or opening chapter of the 
Kurdn is recited in the name of the saint, and the sacred flag 
is hoisted. 

In other parts of the Muhammadan world also, as at Ndgi'ir, 
those Musalmuns who venerate tliis saint set up a flogstafl' and 
annually repeat the Fatkihah in his name. On the night of the 
10th a great feast is held on account of its being the day that * 
the saint departed this life. The Mosque is illuminated and 
all kinds of sports take place, which attract crowds of people 


* " The fevourite of heaven." 

t Regarding tbcM annual festivals (M6lids) held in commemoration of 
the birth of Mnslim Saints, see Lane’s Arabian Nights, Yol., T., Chap, iii., 
Note 63, p. 216.— Hon, Sec. 
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to the spot. lu short, the whole town is awake that night, and 
presents a scene of bustle and confusion. The slow murmur 
of human voices rising at times like the waves of the ocean, 
and mingling with the clear voices of the ubiquitous sherbert 
vendor and roasted gram seller—the invariable ooucomitants 
of a Ceylon crowd—renders the scene perfectly picturesque. 
Moreover a kudu is constructed in honour of this saint. This 
is a frame-work of bamboo, in the shape of a pagoda, made 
with a sort of network of paper nicely clipped and pasted on 
it. It is further ornamented with different kinds of coloured 
paper, formed into various devices, tinsel fringes, Sua. "When 
the whole is lighted up within and without, it has a beautiful 
appearance. 

The Musalmdn ship captains and sailors are in the habit 
of making vows and oblations in the name of this saint; e, ff., 
when they meet with any misfortune at sea, they vow that 
should the vessel reach the desired haven in peace, safely with 
their property and cargo, they will spend a certain sum of 
money in offering Fdtkiha/t to him." 

There is a tradition in general reception among the Moors, 
that in former times the inhabitants of the M&ldives were 
tormented by a demon, to whom they were compelled to sacrifice 
a female every year; but this saint, a descendant of the prophet, 
having arrived in the Island, attacked and overcame the demon, 
and that in return for this service the whole of the inhabitants 


* “Before a voyage is undertaken, an offering is made to some saint for 
saccess, and in danger or distress the mariners trust chiefly in the efficacy 
of TOATS or oS'erings to the tombs of some personage (dead or living) 
eminent for piety. We are informed of large sums given as votive offerings 
nmde daring boisterons weatlier to an old priest resident at Calcutta. 
All moneys paid at Mill in fulfilment of such vows go to the priest.” 
(Christopher and Young, Memoir on the Wildive Islanders, Ti-ans. Bombay 
Geo. Soc. 1836-8, p. 76.)— Hon. Sec. 
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became converted to IsUm, the propagation of which Mtri 
Sdhib had in view in visiting them. 

The Maldivians pretend that this saint is buried in their own 
soil, bnt the Moors will have it that he was buried at Ndgdr 
on the Coromandel coast, where tlrere is a stnpendons mosque 
erected in honor of him, and which is the resort of vast 
multitudes of Muhammadans from various parts of the world. 
The miracles performed by this saint were innumerable. 


NOTE. 

[According to n Tamil version of an Arabic biography of this saint,* 
Mfrd Sahib was born at “ Mtlnikkapuri” on the iUh Jamdd-ul-dkhir, 
A. II. 910 (A. D. 1504), and died on the 10th of the same month, 
A. H. 978 (A D. 1570). He is known to his votaries under several 
names,e.^.,HazratM!i-u Sahib,Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Kadir, Saul Unmid, &c. 

Among the miraculous adventures attributed to the Shaikh is 
included a visit to the Mdldives, where, after thwarting the treachery 
of the King and his subjects, he was enabled to win them over to 
Isldm by ritldiug the Islands of a dreaded Jiinni.f 

It should be noted, however, that the account of this conversion, 
though sufficiently quaint to wan-aut its inseriion here in extenso, is 
manifestly uothiug more than the plain unvarnished legend related 
by the Arab traveller ll)n Batiita, as then (circa A. D. 1344) 
current among the Islunlers^ popularised and assimilated to the 
familiar Arabian Nights’ Talc of tlie Fisherman, the and the 

bottle of brass. 


* Kalaraltu Aflrag Sdkipu A'^tlaoaravarkal kdraxia-sarittiram, KHraikkU, 
A. H. 1293 (A. D. 1876). 

t Evidence is addusible that the Mfildivma.s were converted to Muham¬ 
madanism not later than A. D. 1244. Sec “The M&ldive Islands" (Ceylon 
Sessional Papers, 1881) and Gray, J. R. A. S., Vol. X. k. s. 1878, p. 177. 

t See Lee’s “ Travels of Ibn Batdta," p. 179, London, 1829; and Gray 
(J. R. A. S., Vol.'X., w. s. pp. 180-1) translating the French Editors’ Ibn 
Batoutah, Tome IV., pp. 126-9. Paris, 1879. 
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The Tamii-Arabic story runs as follows :— 

LjsSiu 

seojog gtr^sD-asu *lS gi ^sSari-aiiraiir Quirdr^asfinSdr mm 
^y »ihm Q^iuiiS^ Qfig^iua,ira^iQmtuei>irch uiu 

css(^QmirAeS iOmemdl ^&sBi-ggit>fjoi uirmsitL.^g(rleuaStime£3r 
med^^sa>aa«r;;^fi^ gQuirgi^(^ifi si^fisesT iU(i^@eo<i@ 

Qgirm^iSi—ggi mirmrLt^iti’uuifluQuinfiQ^iai mtea(d (yia^eojiafi 
QfmQeussiir(9QunirfD Osusmessr^^L.^ ^smLsAter giri^ si^c&t—^JS 
e!iffsir<S pm ms fig QgnQ^fi meupg mir8q Mojjstir QpgeSiu 
maien' QprmS ’‘jSmmar aQi^ a'inn (ipto. sie) m ir eisr ® §)0g eomiessrfQpg 
«rrei;«^siBa/jff^ eitiriSsir£)iLjTi^miir(i^ii^'^«a" eafSeamgfi 
iStuiSp Qmir»je8 (yigB <g;'wue;farf«e>r g&»eSiii uirgauieoiistsir 
Lo;i)^Suf«€rr aaff6sstlaBLo«(^(y3sar 

Qpuirpsuesr cuiruS^su pQu/rgetscaZeir mesereSi^i 
mfQiFvAeS iStJsS^is^. iS^g^uunirms (y>»Asv^^sir 

meafftiSeil^iaisemlS i£>^0g io8t^8^sireiri-iriTa>ii. 
utvQpg^iu afftHpm^ anopggQiiam m^iLt-pfitsir 8u/^;@0LJUt«;ff< 
moB’® pmiQiOw «rso.i_0fiLnu«u;pj9^sfi(yr«0«r” at 0(270«u 
Oir«OL.s0«ur Qu^mOmekra® ^ajamtetrOiueueon^ 
iLius«0^ maslfajiamiiait (y^geSiu ^a0ugirirggitm6ii^»j QmuQriair 
ear p^gmQsrr QiupjS QeuQg^mQaifisa® jf(ir^<v(y)^eu/F«ir/r(rfiOsD’«ii 
MiiiA-uf. ergffgirtiseT *i0u«.ir<iiSRnu3utreu meopggsmMieiBi-g^pQf 
sarjir (iS 0 U)^iuirc»^iL/'—<«r Qfiji j9firjj)i O«s®cu 0 io pmsuugvgggei 
miar (iptiLSwesteimm aeopgmmiir-idr fi '^fSujrgeuirmJTSureo 
iSkuiSp Qo'ireleS ^ijL<<inr,£.£iaessiflsu giieiafiser Qpuapmircsr atrg 
eages)eugQs®gfiu Lf^ggnSC.® toppeuira^i^>.D QmirQism ^eu;r 
q8gfi inQ^m^aJijtgaimkr. am® jfOMuir^Fcsr (ytg 

eSiLKSv'tfer’ mesnbmeoisiB *‘^&a’aar QufXSttjir&mmtresrgireopiruiQmiu 
gdiOTffgMg Bj/Sifi Q&ietfljSi—eBk/teo” Qiutijpi afkrsaifimQairm® 
QuaiinSL.t~nirmm. 

Translation. 

The Visit to Mdldive Island.* 

Hazrat Shul Hamid, bidding farewell to Snyyid Zain-ud*din 
Makbazam and the rest who dwelt at Ponnan>>t place, and 

• Xt<.—* The account of entering Mftldive Island’; Qps^eojiaf [ilfuiaZla- 
Zfru] Makal‘d\va, i. e., M&I£ (Nnltan's Island). 

t Ouo'sir^eigliiiSfv Poirgd^nym, ‘at Ponnini,' on the Malabar coast. 
“It is inhabited almost exclusively by Muhammadans (Mopl&s) .. and is 
the centre of Musnlm&n education on the coast.”—Hunter's “Imp. Gaz. 
of India,” VoL VII., p. 377. 
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footling on the various fruits of the loafy grove, surrounded bj his de¬ 
votees, reached the sea-shore. Perceiving that the sea was boisterous 
and having a mind to visit Muldive Island, (the Shaikh,) after 
meditating upon God and performing the propers of two raka't,* * * § 
looked at Hazrat Ydsuf Sdhib and the others, and said : "Shut ye 
your eyes, and placing your feet in the salt sea follow me.” The 
Sdhib—exclaiming *Iu the name of God If—first set his lotus-like 
feet in the water and walked, the others following him. Before the 
twinkling of an eye the Shaikh with his holy^ mouth commanded 
the devotees to open their eyes. When they looked and saw that 
they were on the shore of Muldive Island they rejoiced exceedingly. 
But the Ruler of that country and the other infidels, § seeing Hazrat 
Sdhib come with a company, spoke one with another: "They 
are come to make war on our land”; and, intending to kill them by 
stratagem, introduced deadly poisons into fruits and other eatables. 
Taking these, tlio Kiug and the rest of the inhabitants approached 
Hazrat Sdhib with great respect, os though they had eomo to welcome 
them, and set before them the poisoned viands they had brought. 
But the Sdhib—although cognizant (of their treachery)—feiguing 
ignorance, saying *In the name of God'! and laying his holy hands 
on the food, ate it, and handing to the others they too ate and rejoiced. 
Seeing this, that King and his subjects were perplexed and departed. 


• “ The Muslim has to perform [five times a day] certain prayers held 
to be ordained by God, and others ordaiuod by the Prophet; each kind 
consisting of two, three, or four ‘rck'ahs,’ which term signifies the 
repetition of a set form of words [Pars, Sunnal, Kajt, or IVi/r], chiefly 
from tho Kurdu, and ejaculations of ‘God is most great'1 &c., accom¬ 
panied by parUcnlar postures."—Lane's " Arabian Nights," 'V’ol. L, p. 16. 
Introduction, Note 1. See too Hughes' “Notes on Muhammadanism," 
pp. 104-U8, London, 1877. 

^ iSeuLSA [Pfmii]: Arabic Sitmilldk —tho usual Muslim tgacnlatory 
prayer preceding any important action. 

t (y^uirpanesi [n«u/>a>aidga]: Arabic nuibdrak, “holy," “blessed.” 

§ sirtS pseir [fcSpjyJa/]: Arabic k^r, “ infidel,” 
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saving “These men are saints,* who, though aworo of oar deceit, 
did not reyeal it.”t 

(ipt^ev^sBtv jgagr g mim/p siriSi^dr 
(g«re9i-jt ^iSjrai'ji ^«opftS(^iir fa^uturum &ejuiSjgia 

^fCjsMt^ueiSifir Qffeu sir 
jlii^tririra Oair^euaQ^’h mA^p0 90 ttaiisfliiu^ifisBiuj /iu9jgi 
QttvniiQ) Mil.t-uQun8(n;ir*sir; QucAreafijir anA Loserua/^^^ aiuSp 
tBop'2pA6iU(i£S(ipar; p,ffiSfetr<B <S6up;S^eut«(sir pfOigarmtrtSsifiijgi 
0*>*»*, j||«nj-«6ir icairOuifliu 

jf $1 90 aiQ^i—gfiflQ9n'(tfP!rL6 g||a^'rijL/ir) u90a3jv/o Qfsaiiie\) 
iLi4S/D0a«0u>, pfp^ira 90 OusxrSaerf OusSOacCB 

^ui-fi^sO'fflrL.irsSdt-rso jfgp^iA 
#ml(^<uu;0#iL'i^ih, y^rrt^iibirdj gi—^^aiq^BfirjDfi, ^^seu/reu 

Qp«n<Dajave!ierLoir«£ a«» srfisv^ifi«2(Br 

^OOuobCBofiair (yy*s>piuirar^^^eo uS&amt-pffi^uOuskr^essriQatr 
tit^Quia eTppsiir^G)^u@3(T^Oiei” fii(^ttiir. S€opip«u&adr ^sair 
iSir«Zsff<3girA8 “§)*Qa(S8iuiretsr antBojpimfifOfiLaj QaiskrLjrOLD,” car 
jp^eoiS ‘'pfuQuaudeizr Qiu<TffFL.eu£!)is^ LO<eiir(ipqL^^« OffutSmg 
Qmi" tit jumirgfi eBiLQi-Q^^adr, pfiairiSUtt^ ^evpgpaAaeSfir 
c/rxrcRfA6tf2sir lujSiuirgaiiaeirireergirA ^ssri—ajpeuifaeStir 

gsaOiniri^ssiiu €Ssfeu8igirLa<A eruQutr^^ QpL€u^<3Ljn-a> pfili 
G>uvix2esiruja)&»fl/igt^jj)itiaCj^g 8^eagii!iQeop/S^s^«a>g»^ iSp 
BS aiirgfiiuBadr ppAa tgr^tweS aK'runpQppp danuS/u^err 
jyuOusarSesar eaaigffisStl L-ajireo’ie eiHAeQ 
^sSsB- .tseopp (^(0sir«irSua<iaOT (g^65r^a^uS@co;i9;s.# 
nppp ^Ij^araeir jfpLfpiesr ^cS^^OsusArsiA 
8ppu>ui6(fi^Qp<defi s.ppLM*etf)tir^ (tp^^Ot.'p^susii’en’si; ^eaf) 
Oajpi-0£i pfuQus&r^sipp JIPPQS 

csir^^eu PI^P sS^^ssrpi a.pptfai-i Qptv£{'^i—fi* jfAas^eiR 
eaii/3giri8 euirigfiri— iSpadt ^«aL.aipad«er pjiig 

tSsAtar Qgiri-S “pii—nl tapggaQeiir 0 Quirg^jj^Qgib; pjuOutir 
faRi-pp,gSUairQp" Qiuai(^ira^. pfpQgtrpCfatlt-0p ^jir lccbt 
Le0<w® a.i—ppmig^ nfig^Piriai^ ^sn<_«iiraiiraeiflar ur^ #/r 
uteotiriSp 4FiTdf>LJrAe^ Ggdjppi, aeoppgeuiam E^^&sr 

QgiriQ, *‘pii-irl u^Aj^Qfsr, glig^fsipi Gairtta(^7uiriu 
(t^iQarp gjfiiiSppssa esff GpGpfiaiir’’ Ofi/egres; &.i_OeBr ^tir 

A-cic^tf 6B>«aSOsu®^^ UjgamuAQ^ireiirQ pf6j(Saiifl\tS^)Qpi>ijpi 


* Ouifl®BJiKr«ar [piriydrAal,}, lit. “great men.” 
f Compare the adventure of Ee-Sindib&d and his companions (4th 
Tojage) on the Island of the Cannibals (•^eAsnr b f Sumatra).—Lane’s 
“Arabian Nighu," Vol. III., p, 87. 
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fiakra^iTwetr, 

jitaDigiafArCB eSar jfi 

«>.aD4=4<«D«iiSG)eu®£ff euir<rfi0^^ tSiL.<B0 #<v ^4&irmo«2c9n« 
0 «rtsar(d ^iBiqu, «r&ai«rra/m 
uii^ss>4FsSLjr 0(yi^,fiiQ^irassr® fip;§LaQuir^, 

«eir *<^a«u)Oi-w«u (yiar(^^9irijifi]Bp <gt_offlSar ei®sjfiiQ»ir 
tsa(S ^earesfirfireir jijsj'iajmism.s’eaiu fit^eead Q^ira^iSt-^^ 

L^ 9 B«SehfS ^ff>mif.(^uumjeiiiLa §li^ tSti m«)f)^ir(^urrei» 
u>«ueo.i®ai3a»^iL^u<r(f^^ tSufatonB 
Jifid sSar ^dr^^A.if.uj lAtLi^A a^€a«Qiu(£i^jsiui tutrisaifujirA 
K.i—euiuff^:jgi asjfiji airfipasiisi *^nuj fitrtusuiW^eifi^ 
aff^evaB, j5i—fi^es}^ jmSeo 9topfifi€xiiT»iar “j^i-lt ! ^ 

Quttu iHaliLSim ULjsir euiruil^pwinfi^ 

jS^irAeixrua ^ifiu Qutr(9ijD, jy^l/uir^m iSeiiiSa) 
OfiT«ueS 0aQuiirair(B»irr” QAisif4Si ^drCfuiriLi ^^a.ir/£lajpjS Lj^sr^ 
aeopfifiB.a-am fyitinSlvairg&p^: aeuog^euiium stifi 
aoeaffQn®Sji »^*Q*iuiL,\h'Juir^ {S« ^t-UL/^^oS^au 

t£^ia>0te>tu f!aiMjiiiu'Smi'tar(d 
QiOvQfDsisiesddiiS .^asri. 6 Ujr 6 Mrasrr (^SpsaiL^ 

*'^as 7 c_ciMf«GaT, j^4A.fr'gnieir jsadijsies.tp0^ tjiiisa 

eirp^, cf (UTVassfr. 

<3ajr<^iSi a.0 ymilgi-jiA^n aeupfi^Bjfaeir 
(ifi'4- ^uirC®sScL<S «q@ <cl€iiiesi(i^(^ii^ijaQu’rffi jfji 

«u^5>m3u<rEu -ftu Om^uu^p^iflcuficaiffisrr QsressrQej*^ 
Ljiria^i£i-/S^A, jfuu^aSir^fi ®srec.euuSA evaif^j/giQuirp 
(^uueei^isemtS Lfjfitisuiiun SiuaiSeir uj(BgB(30^ gL.pgea.viijsaSQeo 
(Brtf; ^gassieed ^irbra&uSeli «jrr’ceBrfii«^^®#/r6'uei> jya^ir^rir 

QatL® C9« ^siwgeuflfigeuirateeggL. 

*’^xm,ijresifgfitir gQpsg^eoaaj aisv^^geaL^uiLif.(^iSfDO^’’ fi>(^ 
tir. ^i^sS^erririruQsuiSljp^fie'A^etfiB’^jB, jyuSr-KSTasaffjv aiK^a 
taiajsSif)^^ gAgf^i^tirs^Cj^iQsiTsssiiS jffii^gggi—ajeidsir ^0u«jr 
fig OuirpLfjga AjebwsSfar Qu*fii«sr^ euexaaB ^idgioriufii—f^ 
§)^rma^MZstru usir^gja^dr. gj^diQgiLi^aesr 
0gu>ffQ txi^^irrn'2s'a8giT aafi^jifiieuejir ejsssPaa^iP tfireu fieoL. 
tuirs ^QLjruf.it^iloi^gi ^aai—^g^nctesrs stasrid “eiAa^s;gfi p fA 
e&O’f iSdOiajgfi firtug(SjrQiUfi>iju uirgil^tssdfigfSfAgtear u!:iiriL8i^ 
QeuaaQth fiirAatQ^Asdr ^M&(_da«umrrfi(?^m, grAgsidtlt—atiLi-teir 
uui^ fiOJQ^jp fiL-uQunQui” aa/jpuairg^ ^^0if«air. eeopg iSradr 
girBueud^eiT gioiwirfesi QpfiediuQurra^iQtAeoinja geSunrOaidr 
gyi* Qgti.iriSigfimgu q«il 4 ^ Qfii»iipa:i»).ii@^sdr. gtfi^aSsfi 
Biea QsB\iSpetm'Sujsoao(ri^\^gffiuA^si-p.eSgff j^SjeujgissiQfiT 
iS "03aj QgAQatvpQ^uj ^i/f.usa)t-.g^s QaapgireBfujira ctS0” 
Qaifii(nf8gL.;£lg= B»)fiamA^p(nfiicdr. ^jrjrsgir (tp^aSoJOJirAfirr eu^gi 
eeopsgiTjsai^euiratira^iBir QfiggB ^‘erAse^ar firiu*QiQ 
otirSiu bSsstSsot uSASa/a/irjfi e!tajg00jtfiirp L 5 lar^A(Ssanta<^uir 
^(QQgdjiLiQLaaOejarp &ig*QicAedr Laesreogi seuiB^pj^l gtrA* 
QeB'euejnjpiee)ps6iii^ffgQe(rirgidisiir^sa>gjkgigt-ggi8(S0Qia’’ air a ; 
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«eu4)^^ajrf'««fr sSw ^L.ietonaS^^Sfi'ff) (S^fi 

(^$9QwfijS-iQaiteiiii(SQuirdj sireSiAULfP(y:^«r «i-e9p (ytpi^aStl 
@Ai(T(^A«Qm” tirs j ^<r®«sir«rjt'J^jr(ip'i 

ALJS«oiru^/e gSa» sims 

es!ussaujtr 
O^<*rjp(0 QjnLsjuiirL.L.irjp, e.4B«affl«ir j^esflOiLn'Q^ 

ioTjjaf® si—^M j|<?iui7«Stiii9«v&u” OiLiiwa. j^o/^crt'o' 

(ipL(ir;D5«<r<Br «/(riiS.^/D Oyir^pSMu Oiuff0««i»^l5 
OfiskQfltigfisifi ui(^i^f9A.ir0fi ®;S,f(!!7isl5(?eu;p;i9 «<wpi 

^Q/ftfnr ea)**8dsiir0*ujfi 
aeu^,0^eur«%tr a/s^fi^u 

Translation. 

The Destruction of the Jinni.* 

Ik order to convert the infidels dwelling in Mdldivo Island, and also 
to remove tho danger in that country (Ilazrat Mir&n Suhib performed 
the following miracle):— 

Passing one day down the street, attended by a few Fakirs, (the 
Shaikh) observed in a house the soldiers of the King of that conntry 
and tho inhabitants together going to bind a maiden with ropes, and 
the mother of tho girl sad of heart crying piteously in her distress. 
Seeing this, Hozmt called to those persons, “What meancth this?” 
They replied, “ In this country there is a monstrous Jinuif who onco 

• For tho legendary account of the conversion of the MtUdivo Islanders 
to Muhammadanism by Abii'l BarakUt, the Barbar, see references under 
J ante p. 127. 

t The Mnslims in general believe in three different species of created 
intelligent beings, viz:—Angels (il/ahflAoA) who are created of light; Genii 
(Jmr), who are created of fire; and men (fns), created of earth. Some 
bold that tho Devils (Shaifdns) arc distinct from Angels and Jian. Tho 
species of Jinn (said to have been created some thousand years before 
Adam) consists, according to tradition, of five orders:—!. Jawt; 2. Jiim; 
3. Shaifdn! 4. 6. Jfdn'd—the most powerful There are good and 

evil Genii. If good, they arc exceedingly handsome; if evil, horribly 
hideous. At pleasure they become invisible, or disappear iu earth or air; 
and appear to mankind commonly in the shapes of aei'pents, dogs, cats, or 
giants. Their cluef abode is said to be in tho mountains of Kfif, which 
encircle the earth, (tice tho full Note 21, Lane's Arabian Nights, Vol I„ 
pp. 26*33. 
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s year comes to the temple which is outside the city.* * * § On that 
account a virgin is adorned and offered to him as a sacrifice; otherwise 
that Jinni will enter our country and harass us. This custom has 
obtained from the time of our ancestors. Wo therefore give our 
maidens by turns. As it is now tliis girl’s turn, we have come here 
and are preparing to take her away.” Hazrat, looking on the infidels, 
forbade them, saying, “ Do not this wicked act, but marry ye the 
maid to a young man,” and went away. 

But those infidels disregarded the righteous words of the S&liib, 
being quite ignorant of his previous miraculous acts. According to 
their wont they adorned the girl, bound her tightly, and having placed 
her in n palanquin paraded her tlirough the country with music and 
lighted torchesf; finally, lea>ing her iu the temple which is outside the 
town, tliey departed to their respcctisc houses. 

Hazrat Mirun Siihib, aware of those circumstances by divine in¬ 
tuition, meditating on the wonderful God, in the dread night took a 
goglct joyfully in his baud, and walked alone to the place-where the 
girl was kept.!^ At that juncture the Jinni approached with fearful 
noise, coming to gaze ou the maid, hi irtiu llamiil seeing him said, “O 
Shaituu, he patient; approach not the girl.” Hearing those words the 
Jinni, alarmed, confused iu miud, trembling, with face distorted, made 
obeisance at the lotus feet of the Suhib.§ Hazrat looking on the Jiuni 
said “Take this goglct, 0 Accursed,! and fetch water from the tank 
which is opposite.” The Jinui, at once assuming human shape, took 

• “ There appeared to tlicm every month an evil spirit, who came 
from the sea, rcsombling a ship filled with lamps." (Gray, J. R. A. 3., 
Vol. X. w. a. p. 180, translating Ihn Batoutah, Tome IV., p. 126). 

rsuu^'h [Tivdlayaml A temple dedicated to Ilindd or local Deviyi 
or gods. Ibn Baluta has houdhhunah (Arabic), * Idol temple.” 

•J- ". carried as a bride, 

With music and with litters gaily dight.’" 

t Abd-'l.Barakat, it will bo remembered, took the place of the old woman’s 
daughter, and worsted the demon by reciting “ tlic glorious Kur&u.” 

§ “.for spirits feel all force divine. 

And know the sacred presence of the pure." 

I [malvund]: Arabic nudvun, “ curso." 
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the goglet in bU hand and went to the tank. But when be dipped 
the goglet to draw water, all the water of the tank flowed into it. 
Perceiving tbia the Jinni was filled with wonder, because the 
goglet did not come with bis hand nor yield iii the least though ho 
lifted it with all his might. While the Jinni was standing with 
diminished strength witliont releasing his hold on the goglet, the 
Islanders, taking their waterpots as usual and going to the tank to 
draw water at the third watch, seeing the tank dry and the Jinni 
in human form standing tugging at the goglet, stood terrified. 
Because the goglet did notyield, although ho tried his utmost to lift it, 
the Jinni returned to the holy presence of Hazratand informed him 
of what had happened. “Go, Shai(£n,” said the Shaikh, “and say 
our (Muslim) ‘Uismilldh' ('In the name of GodI’), and the water 
in the goglet will run out; again say 'BitmilldA,' draw water 
and come.” The Jinni went, did os directed, and bringing water 
placed it before Hozrat, who took it and made his ablutions.* 
The Jinni, in his foolishness thinking ‘ I will enter tho goglet and 
see the wonder inside/ as soon as tho S4hib had finished, said 
“ Master, be pleased to allow me to enter this goglet” As Hazrat 
said “ Woll, onter,” the Jinni contracted his body and crept into 
the goglet.f Whilst tho Shaikh, having clapped on the stopper, 
was performing his prayers} those Islanders, as nsual, bronght 
tho requisites for taking away the corpse. But when they saw the 
girl alivo, as left tho night before, they were astonished, approached 
her and asked what had occurred. Having heard her relate 


*9^ Arabic umsu, “tho ablution of face, bands, feet, &c., 

necessary before every time of prayer." (See Hughes' Notes on Muham¬ 
madanism, p. 105.) 

f [Adsd], an earthen water-bottle; whereas the one which 
contained the'Ifirit in the “Story of the Fisherman” (Arabian Nights) 
was of brass (ktmkum.') 

t [sdpuAu], the Muslim morning prayer. "Glorify God when 

it is evening (nuM«) and at morning (jnbh )—and to him be praise in tho 
heavens and in the earth—and at afternoon (’esAi) and at noontide (suAr)." 
—Surat-ur-Rum (xxx), 17. 
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the CTenls of the night, the Islanders asked, “Where is the Jinni?” 
She replied, “He is shut up in the goglet which is in the presence 
of the deliverer," pointing to Hazrat. The Islanders, rejoicing 
e'xceedinglj, with gladdened minds untied the bonds of the girl, 
and taking her with them worshipped the golden feet of the bounti¬ 
ful benefactor who abounded in the favour of the wonderful God ; 
then verj hastily w’ent and narrated the circumstances to the King 
of the Island. lie, rejoicing when ho heard, surrounded by his 
ministers, other chief men, astrologers, and merchants, came quickly 
on foot, and seeing the Shaikh, worshipped him, sayiug “ 0 lord 
who hast removed the danger that threatened us, be pleased to save 
us: we are come under thy protection: wo will without fail perform 
whatever thou oommandest.” Hazrat Mirdu Sdhib, having fed that 
King and all his subjects with the divine ambrosia called Kalimah, 
caused them to come into the right way,* * * § and, having brokcu down 
all the temples in the Island, built mosques. Looking at that King 
he said, “ Do thou reign alone and be a help to thy subjects”; (then) 
blessed them, and abode (there) a few days-f The King and the 
other inhabitants, however, came to the Shhib and said “ 0 lord, 
the fear of the harm he will work in the future distresses our 
minds, should wo keep our enemy the Jinni here thus; w'e will 
do whatever thou biddest us.” Hazrat replied, “ Load the goglet in 
which the Jinni is enclosed in a gundara,% and having token and 
sunk it (in the sea) beyond Galle,§ return.” But tliose people said 


* “ When any one is converted to Isl&m he is required to repeat 
the Kalimah, or Creed :— Ld-ildkd-il-lal-laho Muhammad-ur-Rasul-Ullah. 
* There is no deity but God, and Muhaounad is the Apostle of God.' 
Hughes’ Muhammadanism, p. 102. 

f Ibn Batuta who styles the M&ldive Sovereign, converted by the 
Maghrabin, Ahmed Chenovrdzah [.Shanurlizah s- ? Scnarat],gaw the record 
of the conversion in the chief Mosque at M&16 (A. D. 1344). 

I [^ntard], the term applied to Mdldive boata The Sin¬ 

halese call these Islanders commonly Cfundara-idtai/6 ‘ the gundara (boat) 
men.' 

§ aireS [Kali], the modern Foint-de-Galle. 
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«0 master, we are always traversing the sea; should this Jinu( 
remain in the sea, how much hurt he will do ns 1” “ He will do no 

hurt to you or your gundaras hereafter,” replied the Shaikh. 
The inhabitants, thinking that tlio words uttered by the holy 
mouth of Hazrat will not fail, rejoiced, and shipping that goglet 
on a gundara, sank it in the sea, as directed by the Suhib; then 
returned praising and applauding him.— ff. C. P. B., Hon. fi'cc.J 
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SERICULTURE IN CEYLON. 

By J. L. Vandkrstbaaten, m.d. 

{Read October 6th, 1881.) 

Sericulture, or, the raising of silk-worms, is derived from 
‘Chinese,’ and 'culture,* because “silk” come 

from the Chinese word Se, which signifies ‘silk.’ Tlie name, 
therefore, of the great Empire of China derives its name from 
the great silk industry. The discovery of the uses to which 
the cocoon of the silk-worm might be applied appears to 
have been first made in China by an Empress, who was the 
first to unravel the filmy thread, and to work it into a web of 
clotli, about 2,700 years before the Christian era. 

In the middle of the Cth century, the Western world received 
the great boon of a supply of silk-worms’ eggs. These were 
secretly conveyed from Semida, between Tartary and China, to 
Constantinople, by two Persian monks, who concealed the eggs 
in a hollow cane. At the proper season they were hatched, and 
the caterpillars were fed with the leaves of the wild mulberry 
tree. From this small commencement the myriads of silk 
worms have sprang, which, throughout Europe and Western 
Asia, have met the continual demand for silk. The introduc¬ 
tion of silk into Europe occurred about the year A. D. 552, in 
the reign of Justinian, and we find from Tennent’s History of 
Ceylon, (Vol. I., p. 609) that the earliest record made of the 
introduction of silk into the Island of Ceylon, was in the 
reign of Justinian, by Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant, who 
published the narrative of Sopater, a Greek trader, whom he 
had met at Adnle in Ethiopia, when on his return from Ceylon. 
Sopater told Cosmas that, from China and other emporia, 
silk and other articles named by him were imported into 
Ceylon. 
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I have searched for information on the subject of Sericulture, 
or silk, in all the works relating to Ceylon that I could find 
in the Library of this Society, and in the Colombo and 
Colonial Medical Libraries. I have looked into Baldsens, Knox, 
Valentyn, Percival, Cordiner, Davy, Lee’s translation of 
Bibeyro, Marshall, Forbes, Knighton, Pridham, HofFmeister and 
Tennent, but I have only been able to glean the following 
scanty information on these subjects. 

In Valentyn’s History, published in 1663, there is the follow¬ 
ing reference to Sericulture “In Jafifnapatam experiments 
are made to nourish the silk-worm, and obtain by it a source of 
livelihood. Mulberry trees have been planted here and in 
many other places, and they appear to thrive well. In January 
and February the worms are transported from Jaifua, and 
other small insects can be collected here. These are occupa¬ 
tions which are interesting, and can be undertaken with little 
pains and at small cost.” ‘ 

I find from the Appendix to Lee’s translation of Ribeyro’s 
History of Ceylon, that in March, 1740, the Governor Baron 
Van ImhofP left the following memorandum on silk for the 
information of his successor:— 

“Silk has not been so successful as we anticipated when we 
began to grow it here.” 

In 1849, Pridham mentions (Vol. I., p. 374) that “on account 
of the dryness of the Northern Province, the culture of the 
mulberry plant might be almost indefinitely extended by the 
introduction of tlie silk-worm, and silk be rendered one of 
its leading staples, instead of being, as is now the case, 
completely neglected. The mode of culture practised in 
Hindostan, as being the most simple, will be at first the best- 
adapted for the native agriculturist, who has to acquire skill 
and practice ere he can be expected to improve upon Oriental 
methods. Much depends upon the abundance of cooly labour, 
which may be further cheapened by employing children to 
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prepare and lay down the sets as soon as the nurseries of the 
mulberry plant are sufficiently stocked to admit of the 
operations of the planter.” 


From Sir J. E. Tennent’s “Natural History of Ceylon” I 
have obtained the following description of the Silk Moths 
found here:— 

“Among the strictly nocturnal icjoirfojDitfra are some gigantic 
species. Of these, the cinnamon-eating Atlas often attains the 
dimensions of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior wings. 
It is very common in the gardens about Colombo, and its size, 
and the transparent talc-like spots in its wings, cannot fail 
to strike even the most careless saunterer. But little inferior 
to it in size is the famed Ttisseh silk-moth [Antheraca myVdta, 
Drury,] which feeds on the country almond {Terminalia 
eatappa) and the palma christi or castor-oil plant; it is easily 
distinguishable from the Atlas, which has a triangular wing, 
whilst its is falcated, and the transparent spots are covered 
with a curious thread-like division drawn across them. 

“ Towards the Northern portions of the Island this valuable 
species entirely displaces the otlier, owing to the fact that the 
almond and palma christi abound there. The latter plant 
springs up spontaneously on every manure-heap or neglected 
spot of ground; and might be cultivated, as in India, with 
great advantage—the leaf to be used as food for the caterpillar, 
the stalk as fodder for cattle, and the seed for expression of 
castor oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, and gave 
every encouragement to the cultivation of silk at Jaffna. 

“ The Portuguese had made the attempt previous to the arrival 
of the Dutch, and a strip of land on the banks of the Kelapi 
river, near Colombo, still bears the name of Orta Serla, the silk 
garden. The attempt of the Dutch to introduce the trne silk 
worm, the Bombyx mori, took place under the Governorship of 
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Ryckloff Van Goens, who, on handing over the administration 
to his successor, in 1663, thus apprises him of the imitation 
of the experiment:—‘At Jaffna Palace a trial has been under^ 
taken to feed silk-worms, and to ascertain whether silk may he 
reared at that station. I have planted a quantity of mulberry 
trees, which grow well there, and they ought to be planted 
in other directions.’— Valentijn, chap. xiii. The growth of 
the mulberry tree is noticed the year after in a report to 
the Governor-General of India, but the subject afterwards 
ceased to be attended to; but it never attained such a develop¬ 
ment as to become an article of commercial importance. 

Ceylon now cultivates no silk-worms whatever, notwithstand¬ 
ing this abundance of the favourite food of one species: and the 
rich silken robes sometimes worn by the Buddhist priesthood, 
are imported from China and the Continent of India. 

In addition to the Atlas moth and the Mylitta, there are 
many other BontiyeidcB in Ceylon; and though the silk of 
some of them, were it susceptible of being unwound from the 
cocoon, would not bear a comparison with that of the Bombyx 
tnorif or even of the Tosseh moth, it might still prove to be 
valuable when carded and spun. If the European residents 
in the Colony would rear the larvm of these lepidoptera, and 
make drawings of their various changes, they would render 
a possible service to commerce and a certain one to ento¬ 
mological knowledge. 


In connection with the subject of Sericulture in Ceylon, I 
have obtained the permission of the Bevd. Father Palla, of 
Galle, to illustrate my paper by the exhibition of a card of 
silk-worm eggs as originally received from Japan, through 
Government, in December last. 

In November, 1879, the Rev. Father Palla applied to His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir J. R. Longden, to use his influence 
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in obtaining a supply of eggs from China or Japan. In a few 
days he received the gratifying information that His Excellency 
would have much pleasure in applying to the Consul-General 
of Japan for a supply of eggs. 

In January, 1880, a communication was received by Govern¬ 
ment from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Yeddo, in Japan, 
that it was too late in the season to forward any eggs then as 
they had almost all been exported, but that a supply would be 
sent in the next season. 

In December, 1880, the first supply was received by Govern¬ 
ment from Yeddo, and at once handed to Father Falla, who 
distributed a few cards to some friends who had previously 
begun the cultivation of the mulberry plant in anticipation of 
the arrival of the eggs. 

The eggs, which are as small as grains of mustard, as 
laid by the insect on white cards, (each 14 by 9 inches long,) 
cover the whole card, so that there are thousands of eggs on 
each card. The one I now exhibit has been practically 
hatched and bears the empty shells as well os those which 
have not hatched as yet. Tlie cards have certain Japanese 
impressions on them to prove that they are genuine Japanese 
silk-worm eggs. 

There were several cards, each being covered with tissue 
paper, and then wrapped in thick covers of China and brown 
paper. There was also a little box with 100 divisions, num¬ 
bered ; in each division there were six cocoons. The numbers 
on the divisions corresponded with the numbers on the cards, 
and the quality of the cocoons and silk, which each card was 
capable of producing, could be ascertained by reference to these 
numbers. 

The eggs which were received in December began to hatch 
in a few days after they were exposed to the air in a ventilated 
room. It required a magnifying glass to enable one to sec the 
minnte caterpillars or larvae which were hatched, and these 
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had to be carefully removed and kept in little paper boxes 
containing tender mulberry leaves. They began to grow 
rapidly and increase in size, as can be judged from the 
specimens now exhibited, containing caterpillars of different 
stages of growth.* 

Indian Species 

Described by Captain Thomas Hutton, p.g.s., o.u.z.s., 
Corresponding Member of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
ludia.t 

Wild species of India differ widely in form, habits, food, and 
silk from the Bombyces proper; they are all wild and indi¬ 
genous to India and widely diffused wherever there are hills. 
The type of this group is the well-known Tusaar or Tusseh 
moth (^Antheraa pap?iia) which is found along the coast line 
from Bombay through Pondicherry and eastward to Bengal, 
and thence through Cachar, Assam, Darjiling, and even to the 
Punjaub. 

When left to nature, in a wild state, they are annual or 
single-brooded; but when domesticated, two to five broods a year 
may be obtained. 

In the whole family of the Lepidoptera there is no insect so 
variable in the imago state in point of colouring as the Tussar 
species, so that a novice would scarcely believe the varieties to 
be of one species. 

The Actios selens, others of that genus, and the Antheraa, 
have a strong, sharp-pointed, horny spine at the shoulder of the 
wing, which is alternately brought into play in making a cross¬ 
cut, or in separating the threads without cutting, until the 


* The card and other specimona exhibited at the Meeting can be seen 
at the De Sojza Muscom, Ceylon Medical College, Colembo. 

t From the Journal of the Agricultural and Uurticullural Society of 
India VoL I. Fart 4; New Sei-ie*. 
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moth makes its exit from the cocoon. In Aetiaa the cocoons 
are not so full of silk as those of Antheresea, but it is 
« strong, tenacious, elastic, and brilliaut.” 

One species of wild silk-worm found in the N. W. Himalayas 
has been named after the writer alluded to, Bomhyx Huttoni. 
It will not submit to domestication. 

The other species are Antheroea assama, found in Assam; 
Anthercea Roi/lei, found in Mussoree and Simla feeding on the 
oak; and Bomhyx Afari a Pat Porloo, found in Bengal. 

Of the Eria, Erie, Arrea or Arindee group Phalcea cynthia, 
found in Bengal, feeds on the castor oil plant instead of on the 
mulberry and yields a coarser silk. 

Another of the Erin group i^ the Attaeua atlas. It thrives 
well when found and taken from the jungle, but the moths could 
not be induced to breed. The Attaeua cynthia is the same as 
the AUactts canninyi, and is abundant in Mussorie and Cachar. 

The above are also described as belonging to the genus 
^^Satumia"—Satumia atlas, * the giant atlas moth’ whose wings 
measure 7 or 8 inches across; Saturnia cercropia and Satur- 
nia luna have their wings produced into a tail; Saturnia 
cynthia is the arindi silk-worm of India. Lattreille states 
that these are the wild species of silk worm of China. Satur¬ 
nia promethea is a North American species. It forms it 
cocoon within the leaf of a sassafras tree, having previously 
fastened the stalk of the leaf to the stem by a strong 
silken web, whereby it is prevented from falling with the 
other leaves. 

Wild silk-worms feed upon different trees, such as the 
jujube, FicuS’religioaa or Peepul tree, the castor oil plant, 
the almond, some of the laurel tribe, and others. (Boyle's 
Productive Resources of India.) 

As Mr. Geddes of Moratnwa had a supply of silk¬ 
worm eggs from Father Palla 1 wrote to him for such in¬ 
formation as he could give me. The following is his reply, 
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which will be found full of interesting information on this 
subject:— 

Parate, Moratuwa, 
September 29tb, 1881, 

Dear Sir, —With reference to your request for specimens of the 
Mylitta silk moth, I regret that I hare no moths at present, but only 
some larvss of Mylitta and Atlas, which I am roaring for Mr. Alfred 
Wailly, of London. There must be specimens at the Museum. 

There seem to bo several varieties of the Mylitta. According to 
Major Coussmaker, the nimalayan variety is univoltino (single- 
brooded) and the larvm costs the skin five times, and attains a length 
of seven inches when full grown. There are smaller varieties in 
other parts of India, and in the kjnd found here the larvm moults 
four times and is about five inches long. In India the Mylitta feeds 
on die Terminalea tomentosa, Zizr/pusjtguba, Lagerstreema itidica, 
Ficus be/ijatmna, Carissa, Guidia, and other trees. I do not know 
if any of these grow here. In this country tlte Mylitta is to be 
found on the kaju, ka/iata, milila, veralu, and some other trees; and 
the Ceylonese variety of the insect is polyvoltine, producing four or 
five generations in a year. Sir Emerson Tcnncnt says, in his Natural 
Bistory, that the .Mylitta feeds on the leaves of the castor oil tree, 
but he has confounded it with the Attacus ricini or Arinda silk 
worm, which is quite a different species and does not, so far as 1 
know, exist in Ceylon. 

The word tussur —variously written “ tasar,” “ tussoh,” “tussah,” 
and several other ways—is derived from tussurie, Ilindfistfini for a 
shuttle.* In England they call all sorts of wild silk-worms by the 
general name of “tussurs,” but the name properly belongs to the 
species known scientifically—or rather empirically, for such names 
have been multiplied until they have become worse than useless—by 
the various names of Saturnia paphia, Ant/ieraa pdphia, Antheraa 
Mylitta and Attacus 3Iylilta, 

The Mylitta silk-worm cannot be fed on plucked leaves like the 
mnlbeny and castor oil species, but must be kept eitlicr on growing 


S. [fosaraj, '■ shuttle.' 
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the leaves fresh. It has not hitherto been coltivated except bj 
entomologists, all the tussnr silk being made from wild cocoons 
gathered in the jungles. I have tried keeping the larvm on exposed 
trees, but it did not answer, as they were all destroyed by birds, rod 
ants, or lizards.. Major Coussmakcr keeps them on bushes covered 
with bamboo eages, aud that plan might answer here ; but I believe it 
would bo too expensive a way of obtaining cocoons in sulhcient quan¬ 
tity for manufacturing purposes. I kec 2 > mine on cut branches, and I 
have an arrangement by which they are truusforrcil from exhausted 
branches to fresh ones with very little trouble. But this plan requires 
a 2 >lant that, after being cut and put iu water, will not wither before 
the silk-worms have time to consume the leaves ; and I have not yet 
found any plant that is imrfectly siitisKietoty iu that res 2 >cct for feed¬ 
ing the Mylitto, though, in the case of the Atlas, the Milnea Jtozbur- 
(fliUinu answers perfectly. For the Mylitta I have used kahala, 
veraht, and kajn, aud I am now using kutakalu, ( 8 i\ 2 haIose for a 
common weed of which I do not know the botanical name). This 
plant seems to answer Imtter than any I have tried before, but I have 
had very little e.'tporicnce of it yet. For keoi)ing the broaches for the 
silk-worms I have long tin cylinders placcil horizontally and filled 
with water, and along the upper side of the cylinder there is a bar 
of wood pierced with holes for inserting the branches ; but the plan 
is not easy to describe, though very simple when seen. 

The culture of the tussur silkworm is only an experiment yet, and 
except as a matter of scientific investigation, it would bo premature 
to give it any encouragement. Though a silk-worm bo polyphagous 
in a state of nature, yet it docs, not follow that it has no proper food 
plant, and the proper food plant of the tussur—if it has one—is not 
yet known. Thou there is no general market for tussur silk, because 
it is not a recognized commercial product as real silk is. Tussur 
silk may in future to a considerable extent supersede cotton, and it 
may also be largely nsediu combination with cotton and woollen yarn 
for improving fabrics both iu appearance and durability, but it never 
can be a substitute for true silk. Those who are now giving altont ion 
to the artificinl propagation of the tussur silk-worm may confer a 
service on future commeroe and. manufacturing industry, but they 
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canaot expect to obtain from their experimenta any pecuniary bene* 
fit for themselves. In the meantime the thing to be ascertained is 
the proper food plant of the tussur, for, as I said before, a silkworm’s 
being polyphagous does not prove that it has not a proper treo on 
which it is more at home than any other. The Arinda silk-worm is 
polyphagous in a wild state, and yet it has for its proper food plant 
the castor oil tree. The Atlas is also more polyphagous than the 
tnssur, and yet I know of no tree except the Milnea Roxburghiana on 
which it can bo artificially reared for more than one genorntiou ; and 
while more than a hundred cocoons of the Atlas will be found on a 
single tree of this species, not more than two or throe can bo found 
on any other. I think the proper tree of the tussur must be an 
Indian specios not indigenous to this country, because there does not 
seem to be any tree hero on which the cocoons ore to be found in 
such numbers os to bo worth collecting for mauufncturing purposes, 
as is done in India. 

In the meantime the only silk industry likely to be commercially 
successful is the cultivation of the mulberry. Afaiiy persons when 
they first give their attention to silk production think that wild 
silk-worms must be more profitable timn the mulberry species, but 
they always become converts to the mulberry in tlie eud. 

Yours truly, 

Alex. T. Geddes. 

P.S.—The eggs of the tnssnr moth hatch in 8 days here. In a 
temperature of 70° to 75° Fah. they hatch in about fifteen, but they 
lose their vitality and become putrid if the hatching be delayed for 
more thou twenty days. The breed can therefore be transported 
long distances only in the pnpa state. I omitted to mention that the 
caterpillar, like that of the Atlas, has the habit of devouring its own 
cast off skin. 

I enclose a specimen of tussur silk and one of mulberry silk. The 
mulberry silk is the one tied with red thread.* 


These can be seen at the “ De Soyza Musenm,” Colombo. 
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SIIJHALESE OMENS.* 

By S. Jatatilaka, Mudaliydr. 

{Read October 1881.) 

Omens enter largely into the every-day life of the native of 
Ceylon. Tliey exercise considerable influence in almost every 
remarkable occurrence or incident in his life—the birth of a child, 
the marriage of a son or daughter, the undertaking of a journey 
or speculation, an illness or death in the family, and last bat 
not least, the result of his favourite pastime, a lawsuit 

One of the peculiar characteristics in Ceylon of faith in omens 
is that this feeling, or fear, or belief—by whatever name it may 
be called—is shared alike by all classes of natives. 

Omens are of two kinds, lucky and unlucky. If one about to 
start on a journey, or undertake a particular work, meets with 
an omen described as a bad one, he postpones the journey and 
gives up the work for a while, and in many instances he aban¬ 
dons both altogether; and when compelled by necessity to do 
the one or the other, he does it with the foregone conclusion of 
a failure. 

Instances are known of medical men, summoned to attend on 
persons dangerously ill, whom, perhaps, timely aid might have 
saved, returning home and refusing to see the patient, or pre¬ 
scribe for him, as being perfectly useless and unavailing, because 
just after starting they had met with a bad omen. 

The following verse from an Elu poetical work called Sehli- 
Aini S<md6saya, [»i<g(3<fi-€fS* eseyt^oaco] written by §ri Rdhula 
Totagamuvfi, the great poet who flourished about the year 


* First published in abridged form in the “ Ceylon Diocesan Gazette,” 
March 1st, 1879.—J9on. See. 
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1410, A.D., enumerates some of the good omens which it 
is Incky to meet with before commencing a journey or under¬ 


taking:— 

®c fis egdi 8 

pjQ e<c<3 «?a® 6® ScserocQ daJe® 8 

CSC Sfi 8«s®>2d »e/aest 8 

Qq qQ eadil<a aitaasdctOi 8 


Literally translated it runs thus :— 

Observe the following omcua, and if met with (hey arc far bettor 
than even consulting a good pLmct:— 

1 A soft and balmy breeze, 

2 A pitcher filled with water, 

3 Peacocks, or sweet mangoes, 

4 Full-blown white flowers, 

5 & Bweet-spokon woman, 

6 A gold vessel, 

7 Waving while chdmara, 

8 White umbrellas, 

9 Elephants inflamed with ichor.t 

The following Sanskrit stanza, from a miscellaneous work on 
morals Pratya-sldkc^a [96)»tC®Qsa0JtBo5] also enumerates 
good omens:— 

ssvs3c30>su 9e>6ei«S:* <;£::DccDS®<>i cuScss ^esaSbsoo 
coocsMc^dg gsncao oocsmd 8 jmcco, S&dceb 

aiSSsoSo c^(2;8(5gcsca, ga^Sescoc 
ockssi 03^ ibats 5)<SDio QoiiSa &c)o3a, ®oCDC® 


t See Maercady's ti-anslation. (Columbo, 186J), Stanza XV., p. viii. 
“ Look at thine outset for ansptclons signs 
E’en better than the nfkaia, white fans 
Waving, umbrellas white. King elephants, ' 

White flowers in fullest bloom, and sweet-voiced maids. 

Gold pictnrjs, gentle breezes perfumed ; 

O'erflowing cars, peacocks, and mango firuits."—£foa. Sec. 
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Translation. 

It is lucky for a man or a woman on starting on a journey to meet 
the following objecta, vi*.:— 


1 Virgins, 

2 A milch cow, 

3 A tom-tom, 

4 A couch shell, 

3 Curdled milk, 

6 Fruit, 

7 Flowers, 

8 A flame of fire, 

9 A person after his ablutions, 

10 Uorses, 

11 Elephants, ' 


12 Bullocks, 

13 A pitcher filled with water, 

14 Flags, 

15 Sesat placed on elevated 

groiuiil, 

16 Two strings of fresh fish, 

17 White boiled rice, 

18 Cow ghee. 

19 A harlot, 

20 Fresh ment, 

21 Sweet words. 


The following Sanskrit stanzas are found in a similar work, 
and describe certain good and bad omens in connection with 
reptiles, birds, and beasts:— 


e}]©40<> csieS 

ta^esi sneciemcBc) 

Translation. 

If, on stortiug on a jonrnoy, a house lizard should cry on your loft, 
or if a bird, a reptile, jackals, crows, or pigeons cross IVom the left 
to the right, it is unlucky; if ft oni the right to the left, it is lucky. 


©ora Ma><v3©(5csa> cj;f®©cSa5>i, gaxneAsoo© eosra© 
c>i©)c©a (Sasieaei® d'&©<Q©jDdo, o<'tS(2ccj5(jJo« 

Sesao ^saelt<l taQCo ©(£^3«, g«3d:ssao©©a^$ 

9«oib9(»><!99a:^aucO]G eoS:d ©td^*, 

Translation. 

It is unlucky to moot with the following objects, viz.:— 

1 One besmeared with clay or oil, 

2 A cobra, 

3 One with dishevelled hair, 

4 Naked persons. 
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5 The aged, 

6 Noseless and blind persons, 

7 People with clotted hair, 

8 People covered with mad, 

9 A gossip, or one given to nonsensical talk, 

10 Empty pitchers, 

11 Dried wood (faggots ), 

12 Noisy and quarrelsome people, 

13 Bed flowers, 

14 Bed garments. 

Amongst the Sinhalese or Malahars, any person sneezing sud¬ 
denly before commencing any work, taking any food or drink, 
or starting on a journey, allows a short interval to elapse 
before he begins his undertaking. Bnt according to the follow¬ 
ing stanzas, extracted from a Medical Miscellany, it appears 
that in every cose a sneeze from every person cannot be con¬ 
sidered as prognosticating an omen of ill:— 

esScoca <0o auat£io 
aic3)e^eo« ts>9£)ai 

8aS) Btoa 

SsScOo C<»OK5i 

Translation. 

Observe the sticesiug of a healthy person. The sneezing of deli¬ 
cate or lean persons and that of cattle forebodes death. Regard not the 
sneezing of the aged, siiifercrs IVom disease of the nose, and children. 
(joS <3«e<S) 

eniha Beaeci) eat&t 

Q)o<e» SigoS 88® 
oesaSsD otdeaxos (^oei 

Translation. 

Sneezing from the 
East forebodes want of snccess; 

Sonth-east, death; 

South, destruction or ruin; 

South-west, calamities; 
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West, profit; 

North-west, success in wlmtevcr one is about to niulertakc; 

North, victory; 

North-east, profit. 

The following formula is not unfreqnently used in ascertain¬ 
ing the indications of the cry of a lizard, or of tlie result of a 
journey or other undertaking. This performance is invariably 
accomplished by the aid of a second person, the operator. 

Tire operator arranges on the floor, in any order he chooses, 
eight pebbles, without letting the enquirer know which pebble 
he put down first. The operator then calls upon the enquirer to 
hold or touch any pebble he selects, and commences to recite a 
portion of the following stanza, from a discourse of Buddha 
called Ashtaloka Dhannmaya, [cfa.Off(3Jis3e®o3], word by 
' word, till he comes to the pebble held or touched by the enquirer, 
and the result is then ascertained and communicated:— 


(33Siao ^csecst csocatO {Seq) gtac>o 


Tramlutiov. 


Profit, 

Misery or poverty. 
Disgrace, 

Health, 


Loss: 

Pros[>ority or happiness; 
Praise or encomium: 
Sorrow. 


The cry of the house lizard, or the cawing of a crow close to 
a person or a dwelling, is regarded as ominous of either good 
or evil, and deductions from such occurrences are detailed 
in two little works (lately corrected and published hy one 
Hisvelld Pandit) used as handbooks of reference by A^Aetid^, 
or astrologers, called SuAunu-sdstraya and 

Kaputu-s&atraya [KigQiffloesmoo]—the “Science of Lizards” 
and the “ Science of Crows.” Much reliance and faith are placed 
in these omens, and this feeling is in many instances shared by 
the more intelligent and educated natives. 




‘ j 0 I 
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The age of the above works, unfortunately, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. I give below extracts with literal translation which I 
trust will be as amusing as they are interesting 

(ajev0t9. 

SCIENCE OP LlZAIiDS. 


ZDi9<B^ <S6 odsSsst :£a8 

(S^S tSaS 

«3® osJe«rf«3ot 
^ S ta a ® 

cSc3(^s:f esScstSs:} <£k»S 

& C9 ® CO ® <3^ enosst 00^ ^SceS 

C •63 «3 ® a^C’Cssisrf 0*)3 fSicsS 

coS ^(st6^e>c^6^ tsiaS 

OSi^^oOsS 

diOCD^ SSisSfD^ acatsai Oioaot AtS {ScsS 

£{0 CO® e>(«e)al 2$ks8 

CO® cotd®csf cSoS 

40 8 CO <o ® coiocscst®^ cScsS 

SkiO) 9<5co® (fic0 ocsot eSa3 

QcaS) CQ^cscst £40^ £9ioiat csSSaOS eSaS 

C 6315 ei)0«0crf *40 tSaS 

^C39CO (238>CSC0 0Of didmiSi&tSi »CDi iSoQ 

^ocs)i^{S 3^9 e(a)Sc;3C^ 

coia©.^ jdcO'S Qsasj e>ieiS)at tStaS 

£•40 ason^do cotaas0 ®40 t0c98 

aQSesI c0jga 

c05cd S>as 2 (3>eac3c0 cfi»3 

Slcrfcoi£d ocoocf <;ac3c0 d<0 eSa3 

Sooffi so^at ®d5 cScoS 

<idta6)Qaf oieof ae>o{q<ia^t>sst cS<a9 

fcuco ac3}<5 eooat a840 c@c38 
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jOteco^So f(5 neSetattoatsi «&s3 

(S^Sofis^'do atSojSts} ^csM So;^ eoeifMo/cscost jScs3 
(»cS)a^ iSiaQ 

iflSaj ^OdcooJ iBesS 

ts.cScMSs) O^S)c» OiQ&s} «Bos3 

&csS) q:^ C9Gocsa^ t&sS 

C°i^ oeoofi^ QitoazsS o<eat Shdasst eSoB 

^euo eiceDatSc:) ®£^«daa<»srt£>c} <Se98 

3jca8s^«!f<^S f^en g£ ttjSS. 

{OiOico 4S6 (Sd-coS oietfSot ^ScsS 

(S«Sms3^ <sj& miS)est e>co»^^ iSeoB 

(£eS BSiiy>^dS 4 & 9 S 

tSSsa tieS»ts^«xaei 0109 ^ Oideaist eSaB 

QdiOiSd 9^&aza d^S :£<s8 

e>ce8 <£d tadiSiesS tScsS 

^>»Si <Oiti®isi <&»3 

9eo)<o (£d eocssf 9<Di ®(*<fed«oat t&sS 


£3)6S^ C)3S. 

4QiftcD'^9<5<sS »sfo«a}c»sot8 @><0^ Oi^oD esi^si 



ea^e^B <Sce3 

SiS »esa■da^o® Qicaatd 


<&s8 

^^-<$6 esofeisjfesooe:^ 


2S<e8 

tSdta £(S ^sdaSces} 


<&c8 

QdiOi^d a:Q<dc9t:t 9S<S 


2Bcb8 

Sa8 @<3<|(8'£0os2st tScudiS 


:Sca3 

C'Ogd ®d45 anoerf oQiS 


t£«e8 

^OMO &(S<feiacits{ tScu 


t&aB 

e«es<ag^j<^9 g<s» tti9S> 


'COiOtcs^SS tOi<Msi9i4Sed 


tSaS 

<&)& &a)do eatsS&toiaatsi 


£a3 

ca&aet <f9«»e!f d<S 


t£co8 

<S8<o gd ^doSceot 


{£c98 

6>8'S»i^ Sa tyai atSatStsi 


{Bss8 

Sc3® o<S9S5)c9atjBc9> A:S 


<£ca8 

C^sd ®@ SDQeaoQest 


«B<s8 

igtoiO ®ddn taoitsS 


(ScsS 
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Translation. 

On Sunday the lizard appears of a golden hue. If the lizard cry 
this day from the— 

East, it forebodes State news or some intelligence connected 
with high authorities; 

South-east, disagreeable news; 

South, pleasant news; 

South-west, intelligence of death; 

West, the retnrn in a week of those that have gone on a journey; 
North-west, an alarm fW>m fire; 

North, the obtaining of a wife; 

■ North-east, sorrow or sickness. 

On Monday the lizard is of the Royal caste, and will bo found 
looking towards the South. If a lizard cry this day from the— 

East, it forebodes the arrival of a good relative; 

South-east, sickness; 

South, death; 

South-west, the advent of a relative; 

West, alarm from fire; 

North-west, the meeting with a woman if one go in search of one; 
North, the arrival of a friend; 

North-east, profit, or State nows. 

On Tuesday .—This day the lizard is of the Vclldla caste, and will bo 
found looking towards the North. If the lizard cry this day from 
the— 

Eas^ it forebodes the loss of riches; 

South-east, the arrival of a relative; 

South, sickness; 

South-west, obtaining riches; 

West, the arrival of one who is good; 

North-west, the arrival of a female; 

North, State news, and intelligence of an absent brother; 
North-east, an alarm from robbers. 
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Wednesday .—This day the lizard is of a reddish hue. If it cry this 
day from the— 

East, it forebodes pleasant intelligence ; 

South-east, very joyons intelligence within a week; 

South, sickness; 

South-west, a quarrel; 

West, a seTere ailment within a week; 

North-west, obtaining a wife; 

North, profit or raiu; 

North-east, sickness, or intelligence of death. 

Thursday .—This day the lizard is of a reddish-grey colour. If it cry 
this day from the— 

East, it forebodes death; 

South-east, a present of food; 

South, State news; 

South-west, something to gladden, or rain; 

West, the arrival of a friend; 

North-west, State news; 

North, loss of riches; 

North-east, an alarm from legal procedure, or intelligence of 
death. 

Friday .—This day the lizard is of a dark bluish colour. If it cry 
this day from the— 

East, it forebodes au occurrence to give pleasure, or a present of 
some food of two colours; 

South-east, advantage; 

South, something gladdening; 

South-west, news from a distance; 

West, praise; 

North-west, an arrival with an intimation of death; 

North, mortal fear; 

North-east, an arrival with an intimation of death. 
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Saturday .—This daj the lizard is of a greenish hue. If it crj this 
’ day from the— 

East, it forebodes the arrival of a relative; 

South-east, something cheerful; 

South, arrival of a good pei'son; 

South-west, news ftom a distance; 

West, the return within a week of those who have gone; 
North-west, an arrival bringing a message; 

North, a quarrel; 

North-east, mortal fear. 

As it is difficult to ascertain the actual direction from which 
the cry of a lizard proceeds, and in many instances impossible, 
the Nvoittds or soothsayers adopt the following short method 
to find the good or evil consequences of theory of a lizard 
or a woodpecker, or the cawing of a crow close to a dwelling:— 


al^as>9^^>dS^ieS aai<S.Qi qt§|8cse><5 ®tu35)c 
{Si o o st 8 <3^ csxsSas® 

tSocsstdAl a{3cctamoS aiwa 

CJ© gsrf aio Oi8g eajdrst ©(SqgaJ de9 :Sa 
dm gg Sgdt eqmmS qg© »£ ® a 

acQg ueMS>daf q©d8 ® a 

oooa ai a Q3©e>8 aa a®S3 ® a 

aem ef ®doS (»fi®a oQifii eas)®® ® a 


Trarulation. 

As soon as you hear the cawing of a crow, or the cry of a lizard, or 
that of a woodpecker (near your habitation), measure your shadow in 
the sun and ascertain the actual number of paces. To this add 13 and 
divide by 7. The result must show either gain or profit, sorrow or 
misery, joy or happiness, food, friends, and lastly, an intelligence of 
adeath. If the remainder be 1, itiudicatos the obtaining of something 
of a whitish colour, or sweet in flavour ; if 2, it is ba<l; If 3, something 
to gladden; if 4, a quarrel; if 5, happiness and gain ; if 6, the moan 
between good and bad ; if no remainders, death. 
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Besides the deductions of omens from reptiles, &c., already 
described, the falling or dropping, from a height, of a lizard, a 
cobra, a hikanald, a blood-sucker pr a chameleon, or a rat, on 
the body of any person is thus described:— 


Q «o of 9 a «3 

88 ^<0 e^aaf S> <o 

tag ^<0 OtgflS cnSfisc) 884S&S (£a <a 

4fQ3 <S)6t ^9>at <o3> oQa tSa^ «o 

(s«£i (^81 oScQC} ^ca tssSkoQ §>8 ^ 

^8 ^<a «>9 88 718 a:S <3>a}8 

Qai&Qa :&aeS 4888 ^ aa» 8 £Q 82 ^ 


Translation. 

If on Sunday, it is a prognostication of victorious results in his 
projects and intentions ; 

If on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Saturday, it is fatal to 
him ; 

If on Tuesday, it is fatal to his wife ; 

If on a Friday, it prognosticates his being obliged to quit his 
native country. 


ei 3) tS ®q a 

8, A 009 eo89 qco 0i»as &a6 S> a 

Qt0})di ®e»at gesi 8^»a}g 89»q a 

a A oS)S>ei Aa esea e£>mea£ ss>8 eeo) a 


Should these animals fall on the riff/it hand side of any person bo 
will gain or inherit riches which will lust as long as he lives: if on 
the le/t hand side, it forebodes inexpressibly great evil. 

The cry of the lizard, woodpecker, and the cawing of a crow 
is only ominous when one starts from home on a journey, pro¬ 
jects a work, or is about to express an opinion, or when about 
to ask for something, or give an order—in fact when about to do 
or think of anything of utility. 
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Q93£30«9. 

SCIENCE OP CROWS. 

esaisKSi tf &8 c^etiS 9^89 q 

oai ts> et8fco SkS^q sa(*s> e£>S ta q 

CafiteisJaitsrfo e ®8 98 §s^®» ? 

C> S> S (5i AtS ast ae)cs ta^ a 9 

Cq a «Dg§ 8 S §«) ©409 ©(559 q 

aqa eis\^ci Sega) oiQettia to ^ 

Skqa 9dgg'03 ^ 

esS a 'CoqcSQig o® a^cs t&®t> ^ 

81 as 45 6 §s« as^o© dd qe^^Ci 9 Q 

qesd ®cq<5i gat asiq® ©t e£> 

9 gd c>t 8 SO* qsS^SO oSa 9 giSi 

ozQ &q ea ^i8a>® SagcS <;iS<!g ©i ®S 

©ce® 9as e>naf 83 §33 as® e> 

S> (S as^3a39q 9i!3a>3 ^ 

® (5 iWdst gg eotSesf 9<ss«>4Sn<fi 9 
g d 30 «3tfl\a>@i<d6a) OtS £Qat gOcs^S 4Sc 

&ei a)<« oeSf^eKS gos© (*3 

S<S 9S0J4S ®© dtOkasas 9909^0 9<ga) ©s 

©d<do o<3 © tS aidssOasS zSo® © ©s 

as«90t433atS3ar asfiSoeoS o>«m 8 g ©3 

Transiation, 


Should a crow caw opposite to jou in the morning, it forebodes 
great sorrow and sickness, death or trouble : if in the noon, profit, 
gain, and pleasure: if in the evening, gain, and arrival of friends and 
relatives. 

Should it caw in the morning looking towards the sun, great sorrows, 
sickness, tronblos and death, await you: if in the noon, it forebodes 
the arrival of a friend: if in the evening, obtaining something pro¬ 
fitable. 
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Should a crow caw (near your dwelling) perched on the uppermost 
branches of a tree, you will see and converse with a great personage, 
obtain a present of food, witness tho arrival of friends, or experience 
destruction, sorrow or death; if from the east, rain or wind: if from 
the west, tho meeting of a particular friend. 

If it caw from the north-west, or north-east, looking towards the 
sun, and perched on a dead tree or a tree without branches, it fore¬ 
bodes the obtaiuing of meat just killed, or food of whitish colour, and 
the arrival of a friend within three days. 

Should a crow caw from tho south-east, perched on tho withered 
stump of a tree looking towards one’s face whilst taking meals, it 
forebodos death, sickness, a sudden journey, or certain death to his 
wife within three months.* 

To proceed— 


atcst'^ti) qS) otoct s> co 

wsiitsS^ OiOidtS oico o>S)je) os 

gos 6S OCQO ad casS d <o 

t&astd SS93 oiesi^icp<$ ^<9^ g a 


Translation- 

Should a crow drop its dung on tho head of a person it is a sign 
of great happiness and comfort ere long: if on tho small of tlio back, 
or on either of the shoulders, the sign of great happiness and comfort 
likewise: but if on cither of tho knees, or on tho instep, it is a prog¬ 
nostication of the speedy approach of his death. 

The sadden entrance to any dwelling of certain beasts, birds, 
and reptiles likewise is considered as a sign of evil, shown 
from the following stanza, which I quote from a work called 
GolalipcUa Namadiya [®cs>3©(§0*S) tSD@§oo.] 


• So Sidrophel to Hudibras ;— 

“ Is it not om'nous in all countries. 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees.”— Hon. Sec. 
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Shta&ss) Qis d’S^au 
egd'csM Qb®9S a^eS'^ 

aosao ©<StS)}C’ 
goiSeo cosos aocsas® 

Translation. 

Toucans; Owl; Jackals; Cobras; Swallow; Indian cnckoo; 
Crows; Outcasts. Tbo entrance of any of tkoso into any 
human dwelling forebodes its ruin. 

The howling of dogs, jackals, the hooting of an owl from 
the roof of a house, and the screeoh of the Ulamd or devil-bird 
near a dwelling-house are considered omens of sickness, sorrow, 
calamity, or death. 

If a dog happen by some means to climb on to the roof of a 
house, it is considered os the harbinger of much evil, sorrow, 
and even death to the family ; and the inmates of such houses 
invariably abandon them at once to avert the evil consequences. 

I have known two instances in which very fine houses, built 
in the' Kandyan style—one belonging to a very intelligent and 
well-informed Rat4mahatmay&, the other to a Basndyaka- 
Nilamd, the latter living within six miles of Kurun^gala—were 
abandoned and eventually allowed to fall into ruins in conse¬ 
quence of a dog having been discovered on the roof. 

As one is about to start on a journey or commence any under¬ 
taking, a dog flapping its ears is also proverbially known as 
ominous of bad luck. 

It is said that a dog belonging to a member of the house¬ 
hold of the last Kandyan King, located near the store rooms 
of the Daladd Mdligdwa, on one occasion got into the Pattirip- 
pumt (the octagon), and that the Royal astrologers regarded 
this as an evil omen that would bring ruin upon His Majesty 
and his possessions ere long. Strange as the coincidence may 
be, before the expiration of three months the King, hearing of 
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the approach to Kandj of the British troops, had to abandon 
his throne and kingdom and betake himself to the jungles, 
where he was captured with his wives, and subsequently tran¬ 
sported. 

This belief in omens being identified with domestic life and 
shared alike by the high and low, is deeply rooted in the native 
mind, and although the benefits of education and civilization 
are (aided by the strenuous efforts of the Missionaries) enlight¬ 
ening the masses, it will be long before these superstitions cease 
to exercise powerful influence over the every-day life of the 
Sinhalese.* 


* “ They ere very superetitious in making observations of any little 
accidents as Omens portending good to them or evil. Sneezing they 
reckon to import evil. So that if any chance to sneeze when he is going 
about his business, he will stop, accounting he shall hare ill success if ho 
proceeds. And none may sneeze, cough, nor spit in the King's presence, 
either because of the ill-buding of those actious, or the rudeness of them, 
or both. There is a little creaturo much like a lizard which they look 
upon altogether as a prophet, whatsoever work or business they are going 
about; if ho cries, they will cease for a space, reckoning that be tells them 
there is a bad planet rules at that instaut. They take great notice in a 
morning at their first going out, who first appears in their sight: and if 
they sec a white man, or a big-bellied woman, they hold it fortunate: and to 
see any decrepit or deformed people as unfortunate." (Knox,“ An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon, &c.," p. 64, London, 1681. See, too, Selkirk’s “Recol¬ 
lections of Ceylon," pp. 402-1, 1844, and Archaological Notes (Folk-lore, 
omens, ^c.) by M. J. Walhousc in lud. Ant., VoL V., p. 21, 1876.},— 
Hon. Sec. 
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of the differences beticeen the Buddhists ami the I’eilisis.—The 
jdatforms of the polities of ejcelusion and- absorption or the VMic 
and the Buddhistic polities .— 'The cardinal principle of Yoga and 
the cardinal doctrine of Gautama Buddha.—'The Naiuiisyoka 
forest atid its ascetics.—The Jainas or conservative rationalists .— 
The philosophical plc.rns .— The radical rationalists or Buddhists. 
— 'The Buddhistic method.—Its results .— 'The determining causes 
of the Buddhistic stand-point stated.—The ground-basis of Bud¬ 
dhism or A Gytt Saclicha ciml the Indian system of Yoga. — Bud¬ 
dhistic attitude towards (he Vedie, I'ib'mtie ami Jaina systems .— 
Updi-sesa-yibbdna.——Perfect Nirvdtia 
slated. — Conclusion. 


I. 'The sotores of information ciinnot lio too carefully 
and critically investigated, siftcil, analyzed, and tnbnlutcd. The 
fooling of NirvAnn is hinted at in the Ujianishad literature.* 
It is frequently mentioned in the BrAhmanic PurAnas.f In the 

• Sector instance the UiiauUhart tXImiiJ.nka III.6.) where the com- 
mculAtoT explains Klvvuoa. 

•t See the BUagavat rat»?a, Viihoii Poiiioa. 
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Tantni literature it occurs ii.s a concrete Ibssiliscil ceroinonv* * * § 
In the Bluigavat Gftd, the scrijiturps of nil tho .eccts of the 
Hinilus, Nirviina is the ju'ocloiuinant asiiiratioiit; it is cherished 
by tho j)re.=!ent <(eiiemtion of tho pious Hindus ; it is a prominent 
idea in their sacred music.? 

There are two schools of Jainus—the Uij^mbuni and Sve- 
tambara ; both ]>roj)onnd a view of Nirvana. The ^round-lw.sis 
of their thcologj' and mctaiihysics is the same as that of the 
Bu(ldhists.§ But thej' do not caiTV their doctrines to all 
their consequences. Rationalistic in their feeling and aspiration, 
they aro to a certain extent conservative in their pnicticcs and 
customs. Their literature || is extensive, intricate, imd varied— 
a literature which throws a great deal of light upon the subject 
of NirvAiia. 

Ninanu is a central doctrine of Buddhistic thcologj' 
nn<l metaphysic.-'. The Biuhlhistic literature of Ncjvilla, th<? 
Tibetan Buddhistic literature, tho Burmah Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture, the Chinese Buddhistic literature, tho Ceylon Buddhistic 
lib'rature—all those liavo Iwen opened ujt to schohirs by 
Brian Hodgson, by Cosmo Kbrbs, bj' Bigstndet, by Beal and by 
Hardy. 

Indian Buddhism, though extinct as u living system, is 
still important on account of tho writings of tho ditlereut 
A'chdryas of the dilfercnt schools. The dicta uttered by tho 
Ydgd-churyas, tho Soutrantikas tho Vaibhdsikas, and tho 


* In the Agtti I’urdea litis ccruinoti}'irttUotcnljod bocaoscit U an attempt 
at an Eucrcloiacilia of the BnUim.'inio acicnoc, bUtoiy and philosophy. 

f See (V. 23. autl VI. 15.) of the BK-tgarat Qltil. 

X Sec an Abluutga of Tukiinuii:—NirvaeioliA oka IVtodumiiga. Sec 
the Prabodlm Cbandrodaj'a nhicb describes tho doings of Cbatainya of 
Bcngaln. 

§ The Jaioos recognise karna or eternal activity os the Baiiddhas do. 
They discanl the notion of god and saorilicc as tlte liauddhas do. They believe 
in the eternity of rul{gicKi!i truth which they state is rcrcalod from time to 
time as the Baudilhas da Tlioy uphold the doctrine of mctcmsyirboaU as the 
Bauddhos do. Both nuiiutaiu juiiu to be iio>iUvc. 

I There arc large Jairm Ubtiuics iu Ahmaddbud, and in some towns of 
the Kamatic. 
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Mddhjamikns arc fottnd scattered in the polemical literntare of 
the BrAhmanas, snch as the writings of Knmdrila Bhattn.* * * § 

Tliough the resoarches of oniinonf scholars have alrcom- 
plished much in elucidating the subject of Buddhistic Nirvdna, 
yot the water slieds of Bnihnianio, Jaina, and Buddhisticlitenituro 
are not reached and invostigtited. What is known is, however, 
sufficient to show the series of transformations the doctrine of 
Nirvana has ])assod through between 1,000 B. C. (the time of 
the UimnisLad literature), and 1,200 A. D. (the lime of 
Bnihmanic and Jaina revival.) 

II. A position stated .—A doctrine like that of Nirvana, 
accepted and acted upon by the masses of ])eoi)le in different 
countries of the world, is not a mere accident ; it is a growth 
detcrminc<l by the environment of those who maintain the 
doctrine—an environment involving historical conditions and 
circumstances, and originating in a many-sided revolution. 
Buddhism is a popular revolt against the exclusive A'ryan 
conquerors. It is a reWllion of the proh-toriat against the iip])cr 
classes. It is tlw jiolity of absorption determine<l to u)>sot the 
])olity of exclusion. It i-s the masses (Sanglw) in op])Osition 
to the upper classes (Uilgha). It is a socialistic movement 
against the hereditary aristocracy of ancient India and its 
prior rights. The sequel will elucidate and snpjiort this view of 
Nirvana. 

III. Stonmavy of the dlfferenvet heticeen the Ihuldhists and 
V^Usts .—Tliere were conservative and liberal A ryast ; tho 
former attempted to exclude half-castes from their scliools : tlie 
latter onconragcHl them to learn and gave Ihein instruction.^ 
The Sapglia or a class—consisting of the A'ryanizod non-A'ryas, 
half-castes and degenerated A'ryasi—was distingiiished from tho 
higher classes or genuine A'ryas §. The leaders of the Saggha 
gradually grew in intelligence and jiressed forward, claiming 


• See MAilliara Rilyanft'* .Suva Parsana .‘^^igraka. irliich offera a 
summary of their (Inctrincs. 

t The rOiva MimSdSu (VI. 1, 2(>, 27.) 

♦ Ohh^dogya lJjMini.shad (IV. -I, l.j 

§ PAeini's Stf ms (111. 3. S6.) 
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admission into the A'ryan polity. The Nishads* declared that 
thev conid ])erforni .s.ncrific<‘S «!* * § tho AS^vas did. Sacrifice was 
the soul of all A'ryan thonght, feeling and activity ; and none 
hot the genuine A'ryas could ])erforin it.f Tho Ie.irued A'ryas 
either favoured or opitused the Nislaids ; there were thus philo- 
Nishiids and unti-Nishads. Tlie conservative A'ryas restricted 
or sought to restrict the rights of women, t declaring tliat they 
could not possess proiKJrty of their own, that they could not 
learn in schools, that they could not live independently of tho 
joint-family. The A'ryan law’s boro hard on the non- A' ry’a.s,and on 
tho half-castes § ; even a distinctive costume was prescribed. || 
Impressed with tho conviction that tlic A'ryan gods were 
powerful and prompt in gninting prayers, and that A'ryan 
institutions conferretl superiority and contributed to comforts of 
this life, the Supglm naturally desiml to adojtt the forms ami 
modes of A'ryan worship, to live as tlie A rj’ns lived, and to enjoy 
themselves ns tho A'ryas did. If They were systematically 
suppressed; and the Sapgha was ngibitod. Vexed and alienated 
by the supci'ciliousuess of Bnihmana priests, tho Kshatriyns 
dissented, and condemned tho Vddic imlity of exclusion.** 
Some ofthe Vaisyas necessarily sympathised with tho Kshatriya 
prinees.tt The iwpglia persisted in asserting their rights, 
but failed in securing them. Tlic conflict between the genuine 
A'ryas and the Snpgha fernrinated in a revolution. Biuldhlsui 
came. 


* Tha Piirva MlnulpA (VI. 1. Bl.) and tho Kdllva Shronla SiUra 

(I. 1. 12.) 

t The Tnittirl^-a DiiUimirii (I. ?. 1,26.) 

J The I’lirvii MiiUHn»t (VI. 1. (i anil K.) 

§ The U]iakrist;t ami the KathnIidra. 

II The costnmes of the Urdliinao'ui and Kf^hatriyixs arv definitely’des* 
eribed. They oonld not .■Lssnme this. 

^ See the Pnwiddhi.!^! or the ceremony of an A'rjan prirl Ijoing nut-. 
“ Indra (rraats us wealth and brealu the si>cUa of Oasius" is tho hntden of 
V^o hymns. 

•* Tha lives of such Kshatrlyas ns Janska. Tha intoinecinc war between 
the Bii'^maav) and the Kshatiiyas. 

tt Tbs Jainas in India are mostly Va'syas. 
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IV. The platforms of the polities of e.relusion and absorp¬ 
tion or the V^lic and JJmldhistic p<dities. —^Thc doctrine of 
worldliiioss was systomatiz<Hl. It was distinctly stated tliat tlic 
duties of man—or ndlicr A'^rj’an man—were to live in hni)pine.‘‘8 
here and hereafter ; * bnt jierft'ct liberty to do as one pleased 
was not S{inctione<l. The Vchla was recognised as a codof of 
ethical, social, and political conduct—the eternal Vedas.} 
Truthfulness as among the A'lyas themselves was recognized 
as a binding and paramount duty.§ "Worldly happiness was 
idcntititHl with heaven ; and worldly hapitiness in its variety 
could be secured, they believetl, by jH'rfemiing duly their 
sacrifices in conformity with the Veda.|| Gods like Indra or 
Mitra favourwl their exclusive privileges, and it was a spei*ial 
privilege of the A'ryas to lord it over the whole worltl and 
specially o^er the nou-A'ryas.lf Tlie refonn«>rs made a new 
deiwrturc : they comleinnod worldlines*, and opj>o.sed to it 
spirituality: ** they condemned exclusion anti oppuseil to it 
universd Is'iievolenw: they condemned sacrifice ;mil its arro¬ 
gant suiieriority anti oj*pos<Ml to it spiritual contrition of tht: 
heart: they comlemnetl ca.ste :intl opposed to it universal 
brotherhotsl : the schottl* wen* oj)em*.l to all who souglit 
instruction. A tlistinction was matle between individuality, 
local in its grasp and earthly in its aspirations, and univer.*ality, 
disclosing transcending view.*, anil in.s]dringby it.s deep spiritual¬ 
ity. This is the first view of Nirvan:i—a condition of positive 
spiritiuil bliss a.* distingui.shed from worldly liappinp.ss or 
tciniwral jiower or secular jtrivileges. The Vedic sacrifice 
pre-supposetl worldly prosperity and encouragoil secularity.tt 
The Vedic A rt'a .sought hapi)ine.ss by acting on external nature 
and his surroundings. The reformer or the A'rya of the. 

• nic PaiTft MImApsd (VI. 1,1.3.) 

t Jd. (I. 1. 2.) 

I Id. Sm the tlisenssion ill (I.) 

§ This is Inculcated or trns interpreted from Tai. S. (II...'. 5. fl.) 

I The Ptlrva MlmufutA system. 

^ .See the Aitareva linUimaa* 3. sad VII. 29.) 

•* The U)iaiiishad.s teem withnitcrance* inMippori of thesestalcm-nt*. 

tt The I’t’irva Miiudnsu (VI. 1,10.) 
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Upanislinds sought spiritual bliss by controlling his passions, 
and chocking his aspirations.* * * § The one felt tlint bliss, reposo, 
or tranquility was out in the objects he souglit—it was objectivo : 
the A'cluirva of the Upanishad periwl felt tlwt tran(|uiHty was 
in himself—it was subjective. The first is systematized in the 
Purra Mirndysa philo«oi)hy : the last in tho Ydga doctrine. 

V. The cardinal principle of Y6ga and the cardinal doctrine 
of Gautama Buddha. —“ Oh ! man, control thyself” was the 
))rinciple which Buddha emphatically propounded and incul¬ 
cated on his followers.! The Yoga starts and ends with this 
same statement, t Nibbuti is thus opposed to Pabatti ; 
attachment to life and its pleasures was opposed to asceticism. 
This is the first view of Nirvdna—the view of moderate reform¬ 
ing A'chdryas who, still revering tho V^dic polity, aspired 
beyond it. Thoir utterances seek to reconcile sacrifices with 
spirituality, exclusion with alworption. Influenced by the 
narrowminded, but glorious, past, they rose superior to them¬ 
selves, and, ascetically disposed and spiritually moved, looked 
into a future of univci'sal bcnevolence,§ 

VI. 77»< Naimir^a forest and its ascetics. —Either prevented 
from Ihing in towns or detcnninerl to enjoy his ecstiitic trance 
in the solitude of the wilds, the Kshatriyu philosopher or tho 
§udra, fired with .<ipiritnal aspirations, retired into the Naimisya 
forest, and |msscd his life there, meditating on the essence of 
all lie saw in external nature or of all ho felt witliin himself. 
He characterized this conduct as Departure or Pravrajyd. Ho 
earnestly sought the noumenon which underlies and constitutes 
all phenomena or tatva. Various were the conjectures of 
such philosophers and ascetics. Some fixed upon air || as 


* Tile nriluit Ara^yaka UpAniabiuL 

tj (!otni«ir! ViflflatuMsa Nirodhena etth’ etam upamjjbodi—a dic¬ 
tum of Itwldlia Ciautama and Vognstn Chltta-Vritti-Nirodhidi—the Y6g» 

SdtMi (I. 2.) 

§ nilsUthcspiritof the UiuinUhad literature. Tlie distinction between 
ParA and Apani VidyA deserves attention 1. I. 6.) Sej again the 

Mnndaka Uiiaaishad (I 2. 2.) 

|| Sanirarga Vidyd tThMndosTa Upanishad (IV. 3,1.) 
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tlio essence of all oxislcnco : others resoIvtHl ni;iitor ami 
mind into light. Some analyzed life, its conditions and 
circnmstnnccs into a spirit in which they livwl and niovwl : 
otliers referred their life and its }>Iienoniena to spiritual or 
incditatioual warintli. Wluitever any of these thinker.*' fixed 
upon ns the ultimate analytical nnit or e.«.«<‘nce, they all 
agreed in condemning the Vedio polity which .sanctioned 
animal sacrifices, and inculcated that worldliness it.self was the 
last goal of all human n8pimtion.s. Ahifl.sil (recognition of all 
animal life being sacred) was the cardinal point, of their belief; 
but they did not in a wholesjilo manner condemn the pn-st. The 
Vddic polity with its devotion to caste, to sacrifice, and to the 
prior rights which they secured was adjudged to be inferior to 
the now philosophy,* the rc.sult of the new tleparlnre taken by 
these refonns. If sacrifice deserved attention ami n-cognition, 
it de.served attention, becau.se it hnl to conhunplation of the 
essence of all intellectusil, moral ami jihysical phenomena.t A 
.systematic attempt was made to interpret an«‘W the ntter.inces of 
the Rishi.s known as Mantra, ami many Mantnis were spiritualized 
away : worldline.ss was intcrpretcil into spirituality. "Women 
were freely taught : G.-lrgi and Maitreyi discourswl on ineta- 
jihysical snbj<H;ts with their distinguishwl husband Yajiun'alkya. 
Young men of doubtful birth were initiated into the mysteries of 
the new philosoi»hy. Thus the hind-marks of the Vcdic jiolitv 
were washed off. Aspiration after a new philo.<uphy, earnest 
spirituality, a 8))irit of adjustment, new intei*j»retation. a liberalitv 
of spirit with which caste and all prior rights were incum|>atible, 
distinguished these reforinen;. Nirvana at this time signified 
identity and absorption info tlic unlocalized, universal, subtle 
essence which pervades all phenomena. A teacher ]>oints this 
out to a ])Uj»il :—“ Tluit thou art, Sumi jn tlint spirit which 
moves the air, from whose fear the sun regularly shine.*, and to 
which death itself is obedient Attached to the Viidic polity, 

* Distinction Ijctwccn ParA and A)iAnt VidyA (Mnpi). 1,1, H.) 

t A'lUii Dnivam i:c. Sec Chlnlndogya (IV. 3, 2.) 

J Tnttvamwu. See id. (VI. 8. 7.) 

$ Bhi^detoU SAryali * * Mrityus Dliiirali rauclianiali. iwu tlic Crali* 
nia ViOA Upoaishad (VIII.) 
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and venerating it, these I’cformers did not violently denounce it. 
A modesty* which earnest enquir}' genemte.s, and a love of 
truthf which results from spiritual eniunciiKition, characterizeil 
the perioil. The Brahmaviidin-s or Vedic te.'ichers often e.\|ilniue<l 
H four-fold s.ah'ation,—(i) dwelling in tlic same phicowith a god 
like Indra,—(ii) dwelling near him,—(iii) obtaining his dignity 
and form,—(iv) identity with him. J The last was only materially 
understood by the Vedic teachers. These reformers or ascetics 
gave a spiritual interpretation to it and insisted upon final 
absorption into the spiritual essence as emancipation or salvation. 
This is the back-ground of Buddhistic Nimi^a. 

VII. Tlte Jainan or cotuei'vative rationaluts .—The Jainas 
divided into hvo classes—the fivdbimbara and the Digambara, or 
those wearing white clothes and thos<i who go aiwut naktsl—arc to 
be found in all parts of India. Tliere are about 2,000 of them 
in the city of AhmadahcUl alone in Gnjanit. In this jdaco 
I cannot discuss the chroiiolog\' of the Jaina movement, and state 
the groumls of my belief that tho Jainas preceded the Buddhists. 
The position of tho U}«inishsid reformer was formulated and 
pressed on the attention of tho Vedic A'ryas. The conservative 
sacrificing A r)'us attem|>ted coercion. Anathemas were pro¬ 
nounced : prayers, offered. Tho nTormors, n.<«piring after deep 
spirituality and communion with the all-pervading spirit, 
were stigmatized as letluirgic and their doctrine wa.s declared 
to Iw “tho jmth of inactivity.” The sacrificing A'rya publicly 
prayed :—“Ob! let my Ictluirg}-, or nithcr my tendency to (inond) 
sleej), depart to the ruitives of Vidhea or to contemi>]utive 
inactive men.§ In the hlaluibluirata tlic condition of society 
is feelingly dci)ictctl. Blu'slima dcsimndiugly observes :—“None 
knows wlait the truth is. To advance their own interests, 
selfish men preach to tho people wliat they please.” |1 The 
Vaisyas, little accustomed to thiuk for themselves and disposed 


• See the story of Nachiketas. See Katlui Valli C’lniil'.kad. 
f Sah-am Vaksi JuhiUah. See ChliAnrtogya Uiiaiiuluul (IV. t.) 

J (I). .Solokatii (ii). .Samiiiata (iii). Sarajjald (iir). Silyujya. 
$ .Soc the I’rayugn. 

I See the ?dnti Parva—tho story of a vulture and a jackal. 
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to respect both the Brdhinana nnd tho Kshatrija,w6re puzzled by 
their controversies, and could not uhderatand Ihe conflicting 
statenients ma«le by tho orthodox or by tho secularist* 

^ by the Upnnishad ret’ormcr. They, tliei’efore, fell vidiuus to 
scepticism. Tlieir leadeiis s(!giiialize<l llicir views and stated 
their grounds. Tlu' logic of scepticism t "as thus developed 
and it would be elucidateil by a coutnist between the views of 
tlte U]*anishad reformer aiul tliose of the Jaina. The one merely 
adjusted tlie importance of a sicritice and connived at the 
slaughter of uiiiinaLs : the otlicr was tireil by enthusiasm of life— 
he strongly condemned the slaughter of any animal for any 
purpose. To the one Vcdic lore, though a dii>|>cnsntion old 
and inferior, yet was important as the means of his .su|H*rior 
wisdom: the other discarded all notion of revelation. The one 
believed that an abstract essence—a generality, was real, eternal, 
and could be cognized-: tho other declared tliat a generality was 
only kind of knowledge, and its notion was deriveil from the 
knowletlge of iwrticnlar facts. The one aspired after absorption 
into the eternal, all-pervading essmiee : the other aspired after 
uniintaining his individuality ^ through eternity. The one 
Isdieved that all phenomena are oidy transient and an- ultimately 
to be resolved into Bnihnia : the other believed tlait they are 
real and eternally abide. The one thought that the universe is 
either created by or emanated from the Supreme Person ; the 
other discarded all notion of a ])ersonaI creator. The one was 
deflnite in his statements and had resort to the utterances of the 
Kishis and attempted to interpret them anew to support his views: 
the other more or less hesitated, but dechired that virtue eter¬ 
nally abideth, and that it is revoalable by eminent teachers. 


* LoukAyktika or Cb&rrikk as popularly known. 

t I'hw is called SyAd rida. It states:—Perhaps a thing is—perliapa it U 
not. Perhaps in sequence of time it is and it Is not. Perhaps at once it is 
and it is not,—this oannot he stated. PerhajM it U and cannot h« staled— 
perhaps it is not, and cannot be stated. Perhaps in seqneuce of time it is, and 
it is not, and cannot be at onoe stated. 

I This view that every individnal object has a qiitit is met with in the 
Zeudavesta in ite ohi^>ter on Farohais. 
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Equally rcpolloil by tlio VoJic jioHly, Iho refonuor uiul the Jiiinu 
rose .superior to mere lualorialisni of <hc Brahiiuivudin^, aiul 
sympathised with liyier spiritnal af-piratioiis and virtue iis 
distiiiguisbed from mere rittiali.'in. Pliilosopliieally sceptic tlus 
Jaina was practically coii.scrvali\f : rutiuiialistic in liis metluHl 
and aspirations, he adlierctl (o Jiis caste and believed in tlio 
philosophy of mctemi>.'yelio.sis vliieh the Vcdic tliinkers had 
dovcIoiKaJ. The reformer and the Jaina condemned this life as 
a perpetual source of jain and misery and a.spired after emanci¬ 
pation or Nivritti, consisting in the eternal enjoyment of jiositive 
haijpiuess and in escaping the transmigration of soul from life 
.to life—the inevitable consequence of all activity. 

VIII. Hitphilotophicalplexus .—The activity of the Jainas 
paved the way of the radical rationalists or Buddhists. The 
ground-basi.s of the doctrine of emancipation as propounded by 
the Upanishad reformer or V<5dantist, .by the Jaina or the 
conservative rationalist, and by tlie Butldhist or radical rational¬ 
ist is the same, because the same cause originated these move¬ 
ments—the opposition to the conquering supercilious Vddic 
Aryas, their sacrificial exclusiveness, their prior rights, and 
their all-engrossing worldliuess, and materialism. The V^dAntist, 
the Jaina and the Buddhist are all world-weary, and seek the 
ce-ssation of all activity, and its fruit—the transmigration of 
soul. Activity or Karma is a potent cause. It is eternal: it is 
accumulated : it adheres to the human spirit : it produces all 
]dieno)nona : it abides in the i>ori-spirit or the semi-material 
body which it gathers alwut itself. It is either increased or 
decreased in one life. As soon ns the body docaj's, and is 
destroyed it leaves it and takes another body. Tliis activity or 
Karma is a subtle entity. It is the cause of all liiunan sufferiug: 
so long as a particle of this activity rem:uns, there will l>o to 
that extent human misery. Separation from it is silvation. 
Thus human activity, human misery, ijisejuirable from it, and its 
consequence—metempsychosis, explain all phenomena of human 
life and of its environment. The i)ractice of virtue, the jmwor 
of contoiiq>lution to nullify the habit of belief in material and 
corporeal existence, and self-abnegation—these arc the remedies 
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for escaping from the trammels of all activity. Thus the Y6ga 
philosophy is developed—the philosophy of contemplation or 
Dhyina. I cannot explain in this place its difiForent stages, the 
progress made from one stage to another, the amount of self- 
abnegation and power over the self secured, and the knowledge 
or the intellectual light it generates. The material body is 
gradually left behincl, and the Ydgi lives a spirit above all 
worldliness, above the pow'er of the flesh, free from all power of 
activity, working miracles and enjoying spiritual beatitude. 
Activity or rather a tendency to it is the disturbing cause— 
Upadhi. Until a Y6gf is completely emancipated, ho is in 
danger of getting into its meshes. Airnihilntion of all UpAdhi 
is complete emancipation. Upon this ground-basis, all V^dAnt- 
ism, Jainaism, or Buddhism are built. But the V«5dantist sec'ks 
emancipation from all activity, and practises contemplation and 
self-abnegation, that the spirit encased in a moterial body and 
subject to the power of activity may re-unite with itself in its 
univei’salit}', and being once more unlocalized and universalized, 
enjoy perfect luippinoss. The Jaina seeks the emancipation of 
his individual spirit by the same means and for the same purpose; 
but he believes that the human spirit maintains its individuality 
and enjoys happiness for eternity. The Buddhist believes in the 
power of activity, dreads metempsychosis, practises contempla¬ 
tion and self-abnegation and aspires after emancipation, and yet 
differs from both the V<5dAntist and Jaina materially. His notion 
of NirvAna will be elucidated by that of the Vddiatist or 
Jaina. 

IX. The radical rationalut or Buddhisi .—The Buddhist 
differed both from the YddAntist and Jaina, and made a new 
departure. The VddAntist developed into an isoteric school 
and moved forward on the lines of the Vddic polity, aspiring 
after being absorbed into a noumenal essence. The Jaina 
believed in the individuality of the spirit, and had recourse to 
acts of charity and faith—a situation into which his logic of 
scepticism landed him. The Buddhist succeeded in organizing 
a national movement. His activity accomplished a moral-force 
revolution which subverted the Vddic polity itself. 
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X. Tlie BuddUstio method .—The Vddic A'cbAryas like 
A'svaUyana, Pdnini and others, had developed and stated the 
definition method. Jaimini and Patanjali had developed 
cxegetical logic, stated and applied it. The Jaina had scepti¬ 
cally argncd. The definition-method, the cxegetical logic and 
the logic of scepticism paved the way of analytic logic which 
the Buddhist preferred. He was, therefore, called the analytic 
reasonor.* A persistent attempt at analysing, classifying, and 
defining knowledge was made. 

XI. It» result .—^The Buddhist perceived that the human 
will was the ultimate analytic unit beyond which he could not 
proceed. The will was the noumenon from which all ho said, 
thought, and felt was developed. This was the (.'hitta manna, 
or Ch^tas.f The disparity of human destiny and conditions of 
human life were explained by the action of accumulated activity 
or Karma. His realistic analytical reasoning recognized the 
ideality of knowle<lge as determined by realistic activity. This 
will, modific<l and acted on by Karma or nctivitj' or merit, •was 
the basis of wliich all else was a phase—a quality. But the 
willt acted on by activity invariably resulted in pain real and 
cognizable as such. Activity called into existenoe the will, and 
modified it. Its modifications are manifold, varied and subtle. 
The forms of human life and of phenomenal existence wore 
considered to be so many phases of the human will acted on by 
activity and were not real. Emancipation from misery, the 
inseparable resnilt of all activity acting on and modifying the 
will by externalizing it, was the summnm bonnin. The Bud¬ 
dhist discarded the reality and individuality of the human will 
and of the external nouinenal essence. 


• VILhsjrftVidl. 

t The oiieninjr line* of Dhnmmi»i«(l.'i, when interpreted from IbU stand¬ 
point, »re nrtcqimtoly and coniihitenlly Adjnstod. "Miui6pnbhnp gnmil Dliammit" 
is A pbnwc whieh U not lulMioalcIy eompreheiidod by those who Imvcfiltempted 
to ospUin it. iMicaulie they Imre not carefnlly cxnminc<I the Aiitcocdents of 
BodcUiwni. 

I The AbhidhAniroa—the roetaplKysicAl portion of the Tipi(AicA rcco^- 
niies And Btatos Chitta, ChitABikA, Rapa, and NibbApa. 
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XII. The determining causes; the Buddhistic stand-point 
stxxted .—The V^ddntist aispired after the. etem.'il. uoumeual 
essence, and submitted to the Vddic polity witlf its cast^, and 
prior rights, though he sought to interpret tho VWic cwlo as 
liberally • as he could. The Jaina recognised the reality and 
ihdiTidnality of the human spirit, tho basis of his logic of 
scepticism. His inactivity and his conser^'atism, the Buddhist 
necessarily out grew. Absorbed in profound thought, impelled 
by introspection, ho feelingly believed, and assiduously taught. 
His view of tho human will and of idienoinenal existence was 
thoroughly analytic and the stand-points of the VddAntist and 
Jaina determined his view. Tho gross feeling or KAma was 
distinct from form, and form was distinct from the ideal exis¬ 
tence of form but not free from action or KriyA. Beyond this 
was the life of contemplation, of introspection, of deep aWrp- 
tion, of all freedom from externalization gross or subtle. This 
is the KAmavachara, the RdpAvaohara, AnipA\-acham, and 
Ldkuttara, forms of life. In the last there is no action what¬ 
ever, no Kriya chittani, but the Vipaka chittani are playful, 
tho C'hitta or the will ns acted on by itself, t To sum up, all 
gross and pure action and bustle J in the Kaniavachara life ; 
pure for mal action, but no bustle in the Kupavachara life,— 
abstract ideal action in the Ariipavachara life ; but peace and 
inaction are the exclusive privileges of Ldkuttara life. 

XIII. The ground t/asis of Buddhism or the A'riya-saefs- 
chas, and the Iiuiian systetn of JViga. —(1) Dnkklia sachcham, or 
suflPering in its variety ; (2) Sannidaya ssichclmm, or all life as 
a development of different analytic conditions ; (3) Dukkha 
nirodhn, or suppression of all thought and feeling of suffering ; 
and (4) final emancipation.^ UtthAiia (VyutthAna) or Pavatti 
(Pravritti) or gross life, of mere externalization i.s common to 


• Sec the Story of JSb61a in the CbliSadcjrya Upanishad, 4. 

t Sco the 1st Parichheda of the Ahhidliammtittha Sapgatm. 

t Tho term rtthiiiara (Vyntthinam in Sanskrit) rlianictcristieaUy 
exprossod thi* * * § . Ydga was tho latter tenn. Pavatti (Pravritttl in .Sanskrit) is 
anothor terra. 

§ See the Sth Patiebbeda of tho AbhidbammAttha Sapgahn. 
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both Bnddhism and Ydga. Both recognize that snflFering 
(Kl«isha) U inevitable destiny of humanity, a destiny 
intensified by the elaborate system of metemsychosis, both state 
that the Chitta or the heart, the intellect and will—comhined and 
forming one unit—is constantly acted on and modified by activity, 
and a tendency to externalization, and this is the cause of all 
snfforing. Both proclaim aloud that the suppression of this 
tendency is the means of happiness.* * * § The means of accom¬ 
plishing this suppression are identical in both, intense contem¬ 
plation t which ends in producing a vision or higher knowledge. J 
The gi-eat point of difference is, the human will is the last unit 
recognized by the Buddhist, and beyond it he does not go. His 
notion of the human will corresponds to that of Y6ga; butYdga 
sees behind the human will a spirit which is essentially identical 
with the all jHjrvading sjjirit, but which is entliralled and encased 
in the human body. This is the Vdddntist view. The Jaina 
rejected it and declared the independent individuality of the 
human spirit, ever independent and ever existing by itself. The 
Buddhist rejected both as noncognizable by his intense and- 
profound introspection. He knew he saw (Riipa) ; he knew 
he perceived (Vddani) ; he knew ho reflected (Sannd) ; ho 
knew his mind vvas acted on by itself, and its activities, and 
that which its merits and demerits attached to it (Sankhira) ; 
ho knew ho rose superior to all this, and absorbed in con¬ 
templation, realiswl a tranquility and a profoundity of feeling 
(Vinrnina). Beyond this, § in the i*enlm of infinity of know¬ 
ledge or iiUeHection, he lives, prep.nrij)g for entering tho stream 
of the gi*eat {vitlis. When in this condition, ho is above all 


• Notice and compare the following—Yogachitta Viifti Nimdhah—the 
jMvond .Siitm of the Yfign rUilosophy. (explained in my “Stndica in Indian 
rhiUxopby.") and ttkc Qtternnce of Bnddlin Gotaiua, “ctnsiia nirodhnna idha' 
ctam nimjjliati.'' 

t damildlii or JIMiio. The BuiUlhUt has elaborated this by his analytic 
icnsanlng. The Y6ga simply states it. 

t Compare Samdpatti in both, and tho Sapa Dassana SamaBBa phala, 
VipMsand Dibbnchakkhu of the Buddhist with Ritambliard I'rajBdof the V6gl. 

§ A'kdsanaBchdyatanaj ViBfldnaficliAyatana j A'l^chaBBdyatana ; 
NcvAsaABdnasaBBdyatana. 
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form : ho is conversant with nothing bnt abstract knowledge ; 
Ilfs will is, however, affected and w'orks. • * Ilis fivo-fold 
combination falbs to jiieces and ce.ases to exist when ho enters 
the four paths. * His iiitonsc contemplation and introsi)eclion 
faiUnl him Avheu he attempted to soar, higher than tin’s. Nor 
dill he see the necessity of going beyond this. The tendency 
to externalization insei>arable from the will so liable to bo 
alTi'Cted by external and internal influences, being destroyed, 
that on which Kamma can act, is destroyed. If nothing beyond 
the ('hilUi or the human will or heart iu its five Skandhas 
existed or could lx: realiseil, then nothing i)i the form of nou- 
meual essence would be thought of. The Buddhist began writh 
introspection and ended with it. 

XIV. Hudilhislic altitude towarde the VAlie, VAlwitist, and 
Jaina s^etems. —Ho hates the Vddic polity, its pantheon, its 
heirarchy, its exclusiveness, and its prior rights. To him the 
Vcdiinlisl goes only lialf the way, and the Jaina is wrong, and 
is not siblc to contcmpktc and introspect. The V4dic polity 
recognizes tho independent eternal individuality of the human 
spirit. It is the basis of the Piirva Mimausa philosophy. 
Ondulomi had statwl it long lx:foro Jaiiniui. The Jaina follows 
the Vcdic ix)lity in this, but the Buddhist rejects it as likely to 
laud him in all the absurdities of ritualism and caste as ho con¬ 
ceives it. The Vdddntist recognisetl eternal noumenal ossonco 
consisting in eternal existence joined to intelligence and happi¬ 
ness. t When introspection unlocalized and universalized 
his inner self or the Chitta, ho found himself ])Iunged in a 
nothingness immeasurably exjtnnding on all sides, transcending 
all thought, and growing into an infinitude of space and eternity. 

XV. iJpddi»4»a xVtWaina.—The jveri-spirit comes Into ex¬ 
istence, energises and externalises so long as a tendency to 
Karma exists. The tendency is annihilated when all desire is 
vanquished, when a Buddhist has risen superior to tho flesh. 


* Mark the Vipikaebitta and Eriy&cbicta as explained iu the Abbi- 
dbamma. 

t SacbebicUnanda. This is the watch-word of all scboolii of VCcMutisU: 
it is based on utterances in the Upanishads. 
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When in this condition a Buddhist is Jfvau Mukta, one who 
is emanciiKitcd while living, he is BhAvit A'bnan, one who is 
unlooalized and uuivemlisod. He has yet, however, to live for 
some time and his accumuhtfod actmty is to bo consume<t by 
dint of mere living. When the accumulated activity w tliu.s 
cxhan.ste<l, he is coniidefely emanciiMited when he dies, »>., when 
his peri-sjdrit (the raficluiskandhas) fall to pieces, and •when it 
can no longer act. Tho first coudilion i.s characterised as 
Upadiscsu Nibbanain. A Buddhist is an Arhat. He is in the 
fourth Hath. He is a perfect Yogi. He can perform niiriiclcs. 
He lives in u condition of beatitude. He lives on the earth 
merely to live out his last imrtion of earthly o.\istonce. Tho 
last condition—the condition of an Arhat after hb death is 
characterised ns Amij)4di.sesa Nibbanain. The Yoga system of 
Indian philosophy throw.<! a flood of light on tliis view of 
NibbAna. A jierfect \ugi ecstatically declares ho ha.s only to 
^l»aB8 a few days of his la.st earthly existence in sportii euess. 

“ Emancipation is my wedded spouse.” * 

'■'X XVI. Anupddu^M iVtWdna.—Perfect Nibbana is cliarac- 
terised in the following way by the Buddhists “ A condition 
(Padam) {lermanont (Achchutam), iiifiiiito (Achchautam), uncon¬ 
ditioned (Asankhatani), highest (Annttaram)—NibbA^ this 
.say the great sage.s {Mahe.«ayo) who are delivered from all 
de.sire (Vaiinimikta),” t I attach some iini>ortance to tho term 
Vilmrnti f “ lives in .^portivenes.s” in the Malninibbiina 
Suttn. Again a Yogi free from d(>sire, from tho .sight of 
existence, s(*es the Saukhura as nihil; (s<-es) the Skandhayata- 
nini, and Dluitavat as nihil (iiotli) siiiritually and materially ; 
sees (all) realitie.s distinctly as infinite (Analava) and known by 
the properties of efher (A'kiisa) and of the law of Buddha 
(Dharma).” § “Emanciimtion is the result of the extinction of 
all desire, the consequence of though t and feeling.” | I have 
• See five Ablutugai) of TiikAnuun. ~ ' 

t See the Cth PBrichlaxln of the AbhiiUmminiitha S«vgHh*. 
t See i>agB 80 of Cliilder's edition. 

§ See the Lalit* VUtira Chai). XUI. 

I ThU jtBtemeat is made by Madhav SAyana, a scholiast and an author, 
ily in Indian Philosophy. Sec his Sarva Barjana Supgraha-Bauddha Darpana, 


KinvAyA. 
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thus brought together the vie'ws of Indian and Ceylonese Bud¬ 
dhists, and attempted to throw a side-light upon it from Sanskrit 
literature. 

XVII. Perfect Nirv&na Mated. —It is a negation of all 
that man, thinks, feels, and mils. So far it is nihilism. It Is a 
negation of all suffering which results from thought, feeling and 
volition. So far it is nihilism. But suffering according to a 
Buddhist, a Jaina, or a Vedintist is a positive entity. Happi¬ 
ness he does not recognize .as positive. Suffering (Dukkha) is 
positive and results from localized existence. Both localized 
existence and suffering are destroyed together. "When this is 
accomplished, unlocalized universalization is emancipation, co¬ 
extensive with happiness itself.. Snflfi'ring is the inevitable 
result of all localiziition : lmppine.«—of all nniveroalization. 
Hence Nirvjina is both negjttive and |)osltive. It is not nihilism,' 
Nirvana is beyond all localizaition. This is what all the Bud¬ 
dhists state. Keasoning on the laisi.s of intros]>c*ction alone, and 
oljserving the facts os they ilevelope in the inner man, they 
stated that there are different degrees of Idealization. Infinity 
itself, as conceived by man, is localized. Eternity as conceiveit 
by man is localized. Hence iiersistent efforts weit* ma<le by 
Buddhists so to soar in contemplation as to rise higher tlmn all 
conception it.self, as to leave behind all thought, feeling, and 
volition. In the Xtimavachara all is gross, material, involved 
in a multiplicity of all that is “ frail and feverish above it is 
the Riipiivachara, the region of Gtxls iind Divinities. Form is 
localized, and what i.s grosser and more material than fonn is 
dropj>ed. Beyond tho Rujaivacliara is the ArujMlvachara in 
which form itself is dropped, i.e., left lM>hind. Infinity, eterniti", 
is contemplated. But being the snbjWt of contem|>lnti()n, it is 
localized. In the four paths all this is left behind, nn«l all 
tendency-to localization is checkial, l.e., destroyed. Existence— 
substance—that which is tla* nanu'h'ss, the formles.s, the 
eternal, the infinite, the permament, tin* unconditionwl has a 
tendency to l)e localizctl. This tendency to be localize<l is what 
is called activity or Karma. It is strengthened as it i.-indulge<l. 
Tlie tendency localizes the nniver.sal and Panchaskandhas r«‘sult. 
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Then there is immediately thought, feeling and volition which 
are inseparable from sufPering. Buddhism does not attempt to 
state the properties or attributes of the unlocalized—^the eternal 
—^because no matter how carefully a statement is made, the &ct 
of statement will localize it. It is, therefore, beyond all state¬ 
ment It is enough to say—^it is Nirra^. 

XVIII. Conclusion. —Buddhism is an interesting study, 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically. 
Scieniijically, because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force ; pJnlosopJncaUy, because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of 
introspection leads ; religiously, because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world, not believing in a personal God and 
not yearning to worship Him the fact of religious instincts 
of man calls for re-examination and re-statement; socially, 
because it ignores all ritualism, ceremonies, and social life in its 
amplitude and minntude, in its materialism and its subtility of 
love, and ambition ; and politically, because the convent of the 
Buddhists subverted the Vddio polity of caste,' sacrifice and 
prior rights, and justified the aspirations of a proleteriat and 
placed them on a legitimate basis for the first time in the 
history of man. 
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.TWO SIjyHALESE INSCEIPTIONS. 
B7 6. Gu^as^kaba. 


No. 1. 

At the Ruwasweli Da>oaea. 

The translator has not had an opportunity of seeing this 
Inscription. The translation is made from a photograph* taken 
by Capt. Hogg, E.E., for the Ceylon Government. 

With regard to the language it maybe remarked that, with 
a few exceptions, it differs little from the modern, but the 
change is greater in the letters themselves. The translator 
would propose some new readings of the text and correct a few 
orthographical errors, noticing words which are rare, or nearly 
obsolete, in modern Sinhalese. 

The Queen Lil4vati referred to in the Inscription, was the 
wife of Klrti Nissapka of the Kaliyga dynasty. According to the 
HIuhdwaQsa, she ascended the throne in the year 1758 of the 
Buddhist ora, which corresponds with 1210 A. D., and I'eigned 
sLx years. She patronised Buddhism and caused two Yihdra to 
be built, one at Purnasalaka, the site of the Ladkatilaka Vihira, 
and the other at W^ligama. 

Insceiption. 

<feoc5c3©6'®02s3 es5©a)-€S5©<a gd@aj©eDtsj(?iC5S a S'*?© 
(S®> 2 S}®'^cS©es< •• q •• cso 
h | Oi!s;^©cS s©oS2ri©3iri<5'e3 c dd 

^di©aj®'C55 CD©jdoSo3e*S5co6's3»© qsSsssog 

d caSa e | jri caSStri <3bc5c5as3<5 / diflaS 

8d)c5@3?S3§ ca©3d®03t»i 8S©t5S® 8c5c03s5>3©2s3eD3 6'®» 

* Na 104. PaTcmcnt slab, 14*0 h 8'7, in front of S. Altar of the BuTran- 
woli Bigaba. 

a tc© 3 ® 2 d©S 3 fd@'ei© b c e 3 © 3 ® 2 sj €>csisi&ei 

d cfSsageaoij e ©©3 f d)c5g»3<j. 
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e5(5'<sj qf0g S®® I SosigSdeoa ©©e^aievsi eozaotfS 
235d<5S'80o 9 (5'g€)d?«3C)2s5a?3 0iai6'gtne<5 fpOD^Qd 

6^!S^^6£s} I coSs^©(ipa»i </ ©coed <3l02s3®i@ae)302S}Q S§®i 

©?«3<5cst I ddqdiQs5Q&si sadcn 
(3g Qdb E©csa ^C33 gesog oddcsaSi <f^3jcsx) fpaiQad-eC 
Q I db,€©vaa cscsS !5»(g®isS5SiS ^OazS^aSSQ <p0Sca 
«f5l93:‘ o®€^ ©dq)©co2rf £©3 icssQ gsoQeocass? ©®3 §0 j 
©©©® a g^9SS0 h cass5©» S©cs65©«3)30i codeoa ad 
CM©:?! |®2^e3g33 ©£:3©©od®S(?)(5D <f<;&3 CDsTQaSBO 
aOTjr©.®e©cDSi £8t9©23330i 03®35©cs3 I 0i(?)Qdo«njajo 
QSodaos ^©a^jss ©cS3)©co oa^gSai 

5D3 ffiSdaacMCa | ©COajCOS @©C030!5COCSf©» o©§0a5®©©© 

cS iSdaJaadsoaj edicasJ gdb©J3>3©i zagdi ©(;;c^«aas< 1 zs) 
0 ^aj 030 >a?aioa 56 co ©as ©© 5 cc© 3 j Sca®ai 3a0(^©Gi 

i3j£(3i csa^SQfft v)i ©aSD^ssJ •• d g§ogcig*5>d©3 

©a'w^ss? *B©©33le3 as© ©3)©ao aa© I §3j© «fan0 <S5(^ 
eQIgco) da58^cs53 ©aic]s<^©a50<j cs>«ja>o8(g^ 

^2Sj( 3©3 I ©CDsdusss©© i dS gcsajajgai cs^qdiQssi ©-©f 
■€^«?©di8j ©§)^35 aau^aj ficioodi i tf50aia5a5 tSeScoai 
a:)a5 ©©daaaii^aJ aaq^a^gdcoaj oo©ooaj c©g4S©co 
a©35 1 ^85«5®j©(30i^ ®<5(;J®o8oa3 ^©ssw 

daj &i«?D3©Q©a50a5 •• a50 (!')g»3g®ooa5 dsSaSo I 
*s)d©3 di©a5®i^, ®£©©^®i ^a©i.Q j «“K3 0^j»Saa 
cay© Qgg a8D©ao30 | ^CDci®^38y0«i <g@co3©038a5 
©C3a5©s©e5 angdi osjadoaaosajgeicp^l^ ©asodesS i gdb 
aaddj edeajG'^^cfl ©<»d©s:^a5©coa5©M ca3a;©a»30z 
©d!ff)i0ei@Qag35tt>3 ag I di8<§<® ©yoa^t©?^ Qcog 

©gaacoal© 8is5<5 o«rf©i^©j ©@ gtiqfig ®«>3da3a30<5 cj 

®30g I 0©e . 

Tio-vscbiit. 

AbluiyataliiJiicHaii Kidyuuawati suwaudnwuhansebi' dowami 
]^.si]a pumokoloswuk •• da •• yil- iiukatin SiriSangnBd Purakkrn- 
nia Balm* [oliakkrawarti sinvaiin’invuii.se’* $tuluwurajadaruwau;jd 
blmiuL'ini narijTiiUiiiayukota rutnatrayelii ndliikupprasadn * ^ti 

if o-e*ciioao©dco35 A gdiS®© i ©ssaddisaa©© j^o©o». 
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^rdlii * Bnddhi gune | n samawit rajnpprasAda * rAsm ® wirAja- 
mAnawii Bha^darapote Piriw.atubiui WijayanAwnn lia mekiigA 
amadn Sumo | dhadevin LA mekungd ben Liipkh. Adhikara 
Kotadanawxi “ DewaluAwan ** hA ten dcnalada agamndhara 
nook ** I papdita ** warayangcm Rnwamneli suwAmfnto Du- 
tngcmtinii rajjnrnwan Adhni nook | mjadaravrun visiukaranalada 
pdjtt wiseslui asA prusada paniwawwg aiiun ha asddbArana 
pvi I jawiscslmyak kajamcnaweyi iiAnawidlmw-u nIadAs a toaiya asii- 
wak ])ainnnn wastraycn wiTC | shaAni kapchuknjTik Lih A cbudAmani 
chaih'n jtratibimbaj’ak so wiseshakoto saraha pasyAjakc | 
inanA sAlin solosmati (?) •® la andawA gandha pnshpa sugandha 
dfpayen wichitrakote** jiAnd go | te(?)dhaja patAkAlmduli toraiiA- 
din wlthi saraLl unekn warggayo kana d^.yin ha kslu'raiTayasa 1 yon 
liA mahogliayalc so pajammvan.'i maluwehi nirantarayen sntiyak 
pAji kote kapuru dcdAsak ( kalandin ” pAtn tun pana ” piyawa 
sAwc “ riyand riyand kabalwalekapuni pan puda*' q ( g^ gtuluwu 
nook.. s pradlpa pujA da karawa nook kannmanta kaja mehe 
kola I wnnta atata gjd ebu mnndu ha nm pih liAnn ninbuwanpida 
liandanu pill di unu satutu karawu | wilu'irakshuwd “ sitl 
liyanuawun samadarnwan” ■vvupnakiiwarun Bamupan jMisaknn *° 
sittaru j iiatannan gikiyannan bt-ra ga.saun.an snkuu durnyan 
j)aychaynn ** padoniye ” pand “ nahann ga | nun “ da mdle 
b^lu lunugul mipdiynn*® mAlAkurnn osanAwntuwnntaua..nta (?) 
prnsAdayenrnnmsa | tutuknrawaRnu'aniueli*^mahiwedfm§ThA- 
pn^vnpsnasAdhnrnln)aknthlka^'nnplsndas^l pujAkota | TliupArAma** 
swAininpit sri mahA bodhinwaLinsotat kapuru pahan patAkA 
pujA Adiwd noek | pAjA karawA sat ge^ehi tornwamnwahanso 
pradliAnakot^ wnsn^tat *• msihadan hA siwu | ru pill dl nd nond 
no siyalu pretayanto j)in pet dewA me pujA 9 su inahA 
janayAtada tamAta da | bahula prlti upadawA kaja pu. 

Translation'. 

Bhanduraputc I’iriwatnbim AVijiiyAnAwan, who carefully 
guarde<l the ti’easiire.-i of the Imperial Lonl Siri Sangii Bd 
Purakkrauia Balm and other princes—who was highly pleased 
with the" three gems—was endowed with faith and a clear 
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intellect, and was illumined with the rays of royal favour— 
(tkit personage) together with his mother Sumddh&dd.vi and 
his nephew who held the offices of Adikhrama of LaAkd and 
Principal of the Kotodanaw temple, having leaimed from many 
paijdits who were conversant with Buddhist litei'atui’o and had 
offices conferred on them, what kind of offerings had been 
made to the venerable llnwanm§li (D^aba) by Dutug^munu 
and many other princes, were transported with joy, and having 
resolved to make a grand offering superior to the offerings of 
others, encased (tJie ddgdbd) beautifully with about 8,880 cloths of 
various sorts : highly decorated it so ns to look like the reflected 
image of a crown-jewel monument: caused mortar (prepare^ 
from five y&las of good rice to be applied thereto : made it lovely 
with odoriferous flowers, scents, and lamps : adorned the streets 

with., flags, banners, plantain-trees, triumphal arches, &c. : 

made on the first terrace offerings of various eatables and lumps 
of milk-rice constantly (jxmnng in) bke a great flood during 
a week : honored it by lighting with 2,000 kalandas of camphor 
many thousands of lamps, inclusive of festoons of lamps and 
lamps of earthen vessels placed at intervals of one cubit on tho 
third floral attar in the lower part of the dltgaba ; made 
presents of rings for the fingers set with stones, and of golden 
apparel for the different kinds of workmen and labourers : gave 
garments to their wives and rejoiced their hearts : and pleased 
with (pifls of) gold the writers, the overseers, tho appraisers of 
property, Brahmins, cooks, painters, dancers, singers, tom-tom 
beaters, conch-blowers, players on the five kinds of musical 
instruments, ? persons who applied combs and unguents 
to the ca'S'ities (in the ddgaba), the female servants with 
auspicious marks on them who took care of the terrace, 

florists, perfumers,.Moreover having heard the Thupawapsa 

(the Idatory of ilte ddgabas) while yet on the terrace of the 
Euwanmeli Digaba, they made suitable offerings to the clever 
preachers of Dharma, and honored the Thiipiirumn and the 
illustrious and venerable B6 tree with many lamps lit with 
camphor, flags, &c. To the residents of tho seven monastic 
establishments, amongst whom the priests were the foremost, 





Beading Bmf^rajwtu (1), jnrivoaitt (2), Bimv\jtt}/amtaaH (3) hd 
niekufft oHihu Siun^jlhAlioia hd nukungl btn, &c.," the traasintion would 
run thus:— 

“Bimrtjayaniwan the yout^er brother of Baod^rapotu (who &o. 

.and bia xoifr Snmedhiidovi and their «on-iN-2aic, who.&c.” 

1. —Banddrnpotu ia porhapa the minister Bhao^iirapualaki, mentioned 
iu Mah&wagao, Part 2, Chap. 72, St. 215. 

2. — Pirivatu paruvetri (Sanskrit) “ a yonngor brother married 

before his elder.”—‘Wilson. 

8 .— Bimvi/ayattoioan Joffot (bhumi, bim) vifapeuiaia. Vide Mabi- 
waQso, Part 2, Chap. 77, St. 4. 
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they gave mnch alms, and cloths for making yellow robes, 
(and) imparted the merit (tlaia acquire^ to their kinsmen, 
strangers, and all the different kinds of Pr^tas, experiencing 
great joy themselves, while they caused the same to the mass of 
the people who heard of these offerings which were made under 
the asterism Vis& on the 11th day of the bright half of 
in the second year of Her Majesty AbhajTisnlamdwan Kalyinn- 
wati. 


Notes. 

1. Bead tirtlnitMiraXiiWfa fox twreaminKahanurta. 

2. For..(/a..jrji read Uidn «riM. 

9. Bead Pariltrama Jihhn for PuntiJirama nAhvt. The King here meant 1* 
ParAkrama Jihliii tho Great of Polonnnrua-a. 

4. Bead StrimiAirahuHti for tmeimiitfraiitr. 

B, Adhi}iaj>j>nuMu ,—omit die first jt. 

C. Bend fraddkd/itr tardhd. 

7. iitmarif mm mmaitrita, tho more common form hi mn«1cm (iroso. 

8. Omit tho fint jt in r&jajiprandda. 

9. Bending raifttn or rafstin for ritia. 

10. Awadu = the modem ammandi ; the dn in amtidn is n safRx used to 

express endearment or familiarity and U another fonn of the modem 
rfj( rrhieh ooears in such wowl* mmtf'Higniidii ‘morher,' plydnandf 
‘ fnUicr,’ kc. 

11. Knladanairn —supposed to bo in BintQnna. 

12. JfoicaMiean mm xiiieSZtindj/akayaH. the Prlnci|)al of a HindA Temple. 

is. Tlrn — from/A<i/i«‘place’(PAli) is now obsolete. The moflcm form is frm, 
but this, in the sense of ‘post* or ‘office,’ is more commonly written 
thd»d)itara or tanatura, 

14. XiM-k —now more commonly written tioyri, 

IB. Bc«l jmvd’fo torpagd'to. 

10. PHirannitll, more commonly callc<l ]l h/ rimirfli,—name of a celebrated 
DAgsba at AnuzAdbapnra commcncol by King Dutugemupii ami 
completed by hU brother tiedetissa. It is now known by the name of 
BankotCgold-pinnaclcd') DAgaba. 

17. Bead ntdminsa for mirdmiuta. 

18. .dsKA id atddkdraaa, —lit: ‘not common with others,’‘unlike others,' i. c., 

‘surpassing others.’ 

19. Ydla = 1,280 kuruni; 1 knruniya being crinal to 4 n?Ii. 

20. Beading wletniffi for tolotmafi, where may be derived from the 

Pdli tilrtto ‘union,’ and mafi (modem tuft!') from wattUd ‘clay,* henee 
‘adhesive clay.’ 

21. Tlic s sonnd in iofe U now replaced by a. 

22. JCalanda =»C0 grains (ApothccaTics' weight.) 
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23. Beading tKHmina for tuxjiana. 

2i. The Sinhalese paraplirage of the Attaaagalnwa^sa has pij/atreudira for the 
P41i ptippddhdita which means ‘ a flowcr-reccptncle ’ or' floral scot.’ 
2o. Literally; ‘offerings of lamps of comphor in eatthenware.’ 

26. Bending daian, 'tlioumnda' for .„. $. 

27. Bond dm for «»*. 

28. Bead irH<trami$ftdiri for trlhdreitkdtr^. 

20. iSatutdarDtrait ™ tdmidai-Miran, ‘Ionia,’ ‘mastcra,’ or ‘OTcrsecrs.’ 

30. i’anaiDD—‘cooks’ os bclngdcrircd from pdeAaka ‘one who cooks' (P. and S.) 
81. This is doobtfol. 

32. jPudcHii/f ,—the cavities lietwcen the circular rings of a lUgaba 

83. PttKi »■ modci-n jmsd ‘eomha’: pcrliape a kind of bmah is meant hem. 

34. y«ka«a —(from the P&li saAdaaiw) means that which is applied, while 
bathing, to clean the person «= the modem »(i«» ' unguents.’ 

.35. OaHim = modem gdwaa’Da ‘ those who smear.' 

36. Mintgul mS^iyao ,—this might ah<o be rendered ‘ female .servants oinploycd 
on festive occasions.’ 

87. PwirHMmtli —from IMmmdVi, another form of JlturaHttfli. 

38. TMpirama —the mod ancient iLigalm, built hy Ocwtiiianpiynti.«<i. 

89. ir«sD<Y(Tf—an andiaism for trinmitriiKfit/. 

40. Prftayania —‘ departed .sinrits doomcrl to suffer extreme misery.' 

41. JW—frwn the I’itU jiatti ‘ acquisition,’ ‘ communication to olhers of the 

merit one lias acquired,’ wlieu itU more commonly vmittmjtnfflddMa, 

42. Head for tamita. 

4.1. Bending pAjirayi for 


No. 2. 

IXSCltJPTIOX AT P^PllITA'XA. 

TIio copy of tho In.scriptioii from wliicli the foHo\vin|i; 
trnnjiliition Iiii.s been ninilo, is a transcript of another copy in the 
pos.ics.sion of L. Dc Soyza Malni Mntlaliyur, who courtconslv 
lent it to the translator. It is to lx* rc^fitctl that the Mtihu 
Minlaliyir's health prevents him from completing tho tran.slation 
which he umlortook some years l«iek. 

With a view to tost tho accuracy of the copy, tho translator 
vLsitcil tho tomplo-promisos at I’fpijiytina, but, to his groat 
<lisip]iointniont, ho found tho .stone in detacheil fragments Imilt 
np into a wall, and the fi-agmonts thomsolvos .so much dofacod 
that they conld not l>o ntilizod for to.sting tho style or spelling 
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of the transcript. Tho translator has, therefore, taken the 
liberty to note and italicise wliat he considers clerical errors and 
place tho proposed readings at tho bottom of each page. He 
will feel thankful to any persons wbt> may favor bun wth their 
remarks on the doubtful words of tho text which he has noted, 
or suggest any better readings tluui those proposed by him.* 

iNSCIUPTlOif. 

&aj©.©CS5^S6'a>3S©«5S2£a^a3<3'® t^Sc!2©die33©?558 
©S'^3osot:c^osas e©;c!3>c5co3>3o c455::c<»©«:;c58C5Ci 
6'C3*ii6'sssa) a ©'CsiSSdbTOCsjSsaaaccogsn^o 6 03c53tiQt5aC53o 

^©08S)3St3<9«C}d)^2)CC:®'di didi2Q03®'<i>C5333)o 

edSgoQs©;: c ®s»Ddoot:^5{55§ d ^Socao>C3a)Q?S?a. 

ig§©9®®'C33j d£sJ»^{aci .-aTSQca 6di 

4gec<j Q5 ©v 33 dc50i@jS ® j.>3oS®33 Ou^aOd)^033t33 gooft 
©«j3cBdb53 e ^^:s)3d)t5ji3djd ^:3d»^2)©3®©^© 

0cds 3©2J0/©*^sjea3gcd0^^i^esjtjis5 gd oca 
6'©3d02acicO0^!O Sd90d©>SB’3Q0;£)© ij g3633C^<S ®a©t9 
®®o<3'co:fl h 8oC533i05O<3'ca.9 fi52S®©c3KCS3®Q^Q3<ai0i© 


* Mr. L. Dc Soysi read a Pnpor on the repi|ijdnii inscription before the 
Society some ycnia ago, but it vrnu nut printed in the Journal at tbo time, 
and U now lost. Tbo following extract from the Taper appeared in the 
Ceylon Timeo of June 11th, 1873 :— 

“ This inscription, is to bo found on a rock on the site of an ancient Bud* 
dhist Temple near Kut(e, where from A. D. 1410 to A. C. 1542 Sipholese 
Kings held Ciourt. 

" Ko part of the ancient buildings of the Temple now remain, having been, 
it is said, levelled to the ground, by the Portuguese who destroyed this and 
other buildings in and ncai* Kottd. 

“ My copy of the iiuscriptiou was taken from ono in the possession of a 
Buddhist Priest who now occupies tho modern Pansala built on the supposed 
site of the ancient Temple,- and I was informed by him that his teacher’s 
teacher obtained it some 70 or 60 years ago, from a transcript preserved in tho 


o d6'S550bj h g€^oao c ge©}©^ d c5<s>t9 e ©oca3«Bd>?sa 
f 0oojri®d© ff 00000 h @«e0tt®'c3(S t asz© 
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<5c530dc5 ^i®^935-€!^8S0dj G'^G'0«§g<3o<^©sj 
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S09^SD0fi^ j^SiScj 8g®cajri ®®a)oi8gcM!nKa ®®:9S<j 
@i^®30cn3 «p §?50 §§(^63®ccsJ 8^®cajs5®0(^®eisi 00 
©ijiSi^caai <jtt3'^eS5is} cn0®iO30S£[®^2sj qp(5®!sx33©90co3 
®®fl0<j0d60 0«?oiocrf «^je5£ig33iaics33oc5®so5sja<5 
C50j0xgs>®cs)3 ®®i)aD®0<piS5(9al?9©®c55S (?)!5 s36nco3©cs>j 
@d®3D3«iaif®<5si ®S2 j 3 ®2s®a(J®eJ!S33®0d cM(gtS30o 
03 ev®d ©^0^6003 ®dG'jDDaja(^®^3j ®S)J^0©0giri 
@(^Sg00 ®«5c»3©dco3 ®®3Sis3oe3®©3e3g:ndcs33 jfOdsg 
<^0a<j ®a3;^©«n30@js3 ca308»0oK»3 (3®);9Sq®»3a«j3 8 


Archives of th« Iste King of Knndy. There can bo no qne^ion however, as to 
ite genuineness. I have com]iarod It with such parts of the stone as still 
remain, and have found that it exactly corresponds with the stona The style 
and matter too of the inscription furnish indisputable evidence of it genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity, 

“ The inscription icooids the election and endowment of a Buddhist Temple 
in mcmoi 7 of bis deceased mother Sundtra Mahu Ddvi, by King $il PanUcrama 
U&bu VI., who reigned at KOlfd (according to Tumour) from A. D. 1410 to 
1103. It also contains a variety of provisions for the due maiutennaoc of the 
temple; for the expenditure of its income: and regulations for the observance 
of the clerical and lay members of the establi^ment. 

“ The style of the inscription is similar to that of other writings of the 14tb 
or I6th oenturlcs; and Mr. Alwis has published in his Introduction to the Sidat 
&»;ard,ttae introductory i)amgrapbof the inscription as a specimen of the 
pieee of that nge. The coustruction of the sentences, however, is very peculiar. 
The whole of the inscription, which is a vety long one, is conglomerated, as it 
were, into one sentence by means of conjanctivo particles and participles, hav. 
ing appoxcntly only one toite verb expressed. The words in general arc those 
in modem use, with a very few exceptions which I have noticed in the notesL 


j TOisjcS A gf3l3)0 I iftgtsra m oi8(§a3®i!S)i5 n eoaco 

0 e 3 ®«® p 
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tS57<59 S)«5 c95(3^Cj( 5QD3 6^5)033(^^9(53(5 ®iri6'(23^(5QS53 ©Cj 
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®33©4{0 630Sj©O3 5ff5J03 5fJS®d50O©®o30CS3 3?©ci©25 


“The date assl^ad to the King'j ncccftilon U state 1 to have taken 
platM: in the ye.ar of Buddha 1U58 (A. D. 1415), whewaa Tnmour in hii< 
adjitstnicnt of Sighaleac Chronology, comptitcd from natlrc record^, has fixed 
the date at 1V53 (A. O. 1410) five j'cnrs earlier. The authority of tiic atone 
hotrcvcT, cannot bo disputed, and it U in a remarkable ni.annor eonfltmed 
by the well known contemporary poem A’dryoaef'/mra, the .author of which 
was the most learned monk of the age, and, according to tm lition. the KingN 
adopted ton. 

“ The rcgnlations enacted for the management of the Temple establishment 
and for the distribution of its income arc also very enrions, and throwr con- 
sidoiublo light on the manners, customs, and social condition of the Island nt 
the pcricxl in question. It shows that the fonu of Sinhalese letters now in use 
have not undergone any material change, during, at least, the last five or six 
hundred years, with the exception of a few. 

“ It is believed by many that tlic worsliip of Hindil Qods, and the practice 
of Hindd rites nnd ceremonies, svero introdnccil into Ceylon by the last 
.M.alabar King who obtained the throne of Kandy, after the extinction of the 
Sinhalese Royal Family about the year A. D. 1731t; bnt it would appear from 
the inscription that the innovation is of much earlier date. The King it 
is well-known was nn eminent patron of Bmldbism, having built four ndvdlas 
in connection with the VihAnS."— Jinn. Srr. 
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Teaitscript. 

§ri Lnpkddhiiwtili Ptirakramabhiijas siiiyyain-ayalaykriti 
Ryykchcbumbhuwato vachassniuuta n\c bhuinifwava bliawinah 
Dbarinmoyay sadrisa]] saniasta. jagntap satyap bbavadbbih sadd 
SaoraMyo* saumayi jdta harsbakripaydjJMnyan® tatha bliujyatdp 

$ri Lapki'ulbipat’b Parakraniabliujo rdja vibarottainap 
S-Kapratavdklii/a^ makirayaj/ayodi* yuutnindya tasyudbund^ 

§rf Buddha varsbayeu ek dabas nava siya a to panaa 
avnrnddak pirunu sanQa sir! Laka raja pciuiui Maliasamuiata 
])aramparduuy.dta suryjaioanfdbhijdta * uiabu rujudbii-dja §ri 
Saygba Bodhi Panikrama Bubu Cbakrawartti Swaminivf/wa- 
tJidta * okunsdILswaun nicdiudimi punipasaloswaka Jayawanldba- 
napurap^a^'al•ayebi mmangalaJ prdsdddbbiinukbacbitra mangapa- 
yedi* siphdsanayebi siri nives jfaba otunn shv baranin 

spdl rajayuTOraja eiiiatigaiia pirhvaradereutirab'idwen wedabiu3a 
hema t«»/u kalamanu katoyai'/ato” vyavastbd vadanina tena 
siivargastliawii uunvubi&nMtn tcaluinsluHa i)m pinis;i abbinava 
wibdrajTik kaniwaiialc:>iipi rdnivdsala kuriyebi niyukla “ Sikurd 
mudalpotunto vradala mebewarin pa.swisidabasak dana Aviyadam 
koto Pdnabunubada Pfpiliydnehi^ prdkiifa gopura pi-atimd 
graJia^* tnandapa budbi cbaityu sapgliawusa dcwubisataraya 
pnstakdlaya pusbpdniuia pbaldrdmdcliu yuktukota mmurTdlia'^* 
karauix Avibdraya chirastbdyfwa AvarddbanairnH<» ** pinisa piduyou 
mema Pepijiydua bd incbi 1)nndu Medimdia bd amuttiwa Diin- 
• bulpilayen pidiiyon wcllen u(bi deniycn dasdinunuk Kalutota 
badden Araggoda Avila bi mebi bada walpito watup^kt ptuluwd 
teu bd Pas yodnn bada kud:l Wpligama bd moma gnmuta ctulat 
tulageyi (?) Rangoclu bd Matgonbadden madiu Kebcl sendweu 
ydlaka wnpa lui mebi bada walpita bi Matgou badden Bdbuwab 
wilin mul bijuwata doydlak ba godin pasalosaimmak lid Alut- 
kuruvra bada BoUatdwiliu yfijnka wapa ba mebi bada go^ bd 


1 nkshjo, 2 papjon, 3 pram'dkhra, 4 jagatl, 5 rropjAbbijdta, 6 Ttiliossupi, 
7 lamapgala, 8 map<}Apaychi, 9 8p{a, 10 t?nlu, 11 yatlata, 13 niyukta, 13 P?piU- 
ydncbi, 14 grilia, 13 samriddba, 1C wan.^. 
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Sinerata bada Giridora La Beligal luiwam bidu Mangcdarn La 
Dolos dnLaa rata bada M?da godin M^dalan^ godin ijasainnnak ha 
knmbura bijuwate sataramunak La Ilayigam uuwara banda le (?) 
W4rag<'d lena wihirnyata pidii Labugaiuaba Saltotin gewat ekak 
ha kumburu bijuwa^ tun p61nk wnpa La W^ligam dasagawwa 
bada Kana\)kay4 wiL&rayata pidu Ittawala P^bataldwala Dam 
liyadda Ttfuibilihira ^tuluwd kumburu Lijuwatu imsaumnak ha 
Epamuhi dwitackauumu p§luk liii UwalugodiiNatugoda Udfgoda 
Wellalan'c wulpibi etuluwil teiia LaBidigjil nuwai'a bada Buiafe- 
giuii ;s§Iesmeu Pittagauia La pari want jaiuiyaugen dasiyapanasak 
Ld sarak dcyakik La rfn-a dokak Ld lunu pa.ru okak La iiUyek 
vihara garubhdnda ^tuluwd siyalla BnSdLayatta DLuruidyatta 
SdygLikawa pawatiiid ptiriddon salaswd jiiilaniuwou iiialiuLisd 
sduiingd sri uamayen Sunctni Malui Devi piriveua .vswd me wilia- 
rayata ndyakawa p^mini GalaturumuLi M(<dLii\ikant Malia IVra- 
sdmlnwuliausdge swLya uisniyen iimkhi Sunetrd 

MuLji Devi piriwuntera aswa idiriyc diiwasa mubawahausegu 
guruawya “ panunpai-dyen nsana inriwdiia t?u kiyd stlsanaya 
wardihaiia kiriuiata ydgya t^nakabi jiii-iwena pawatua nbjdyeu 
sanituLankota mcki Idbiaiyeii satarapai gamid iieliyvu iHalhiyata 

Iid NdtLu dLiiti'i <let('iiuta dawa^ okakuta ekiii cka (.lewdlavakata 

■ • « • 

luulut^uabi p^si .sal ]iasalu.siik luulit run iuii Jiia.s:^ak pul tuuak 
sakuru mulu ekak (uiiu^ neli iiiiikkalak lunii^^ duru kagd?tulu- 
wu deya^ ma.su ekak pan telata pulpusuk ^^uwanda mal dahasak 
bulnt Avisisayuk pnwak pusdo.suk hit mas ekakatn niiris n^liyak 
dekak duutel ueli dekak piribada .saiiduu jwlan ^ aiak suwa^a 
dumata agil ])alum tuuak gugul paLam tuuak etu}uwu deyahd 
awurudu pvijawato k^kulu p^si ek siya panasnk j>ol siyavak pan 
piijawa^ pol dibiuk La blsd Kuinin swurgiLsthuAvu wesaugapura 
wisduij'a patau pura pusalosAvaka dakwa karauu w-isesa ]mja- 
wata kfkulu p$!si tuu siyayak pol desiyayak pkn piijawata pol 
deddsak ha tripi^kayen inaaakata grauthu ekdds sat elyayak 
liyana nam ekakata dawas ekaka^ sdl tuuak md}u ran demassak 
pol dekak bulat dasa^'ak puwak pasak mas ekaka^ lunu dasajnk 
miris ekak lunu duru kasdddiyata panam ekak awurudu ekalmta 
pUiyafa ^ panam siyayak bd piruwan sdminia dawas ekakata 


17 9 tnl, IS fitbya, 19 uiydjcD, 2U lu^u, 21 Idnn, 22 palom, 23 i'i|iyat;i. 
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wasna^ jifai sdl jxisak (/eiiehi** w^dtihindina luiiu ])n!iiikiita 
namakafa sitaru b^gin ])&«! !fil uiiUu ran ntak ]>ol 

nawayak kusa])$n .siitak .<^kuru timniulu b^yak ])aii toluta ]ioI 
bayak lia ])irhrcnabi dawas ekakii^ Imlnt tisak jmwnk ))aKulosak 
widtinetenafa bulat ]>a«ilo.>iak pnwiik sjitjik .swu t^na^ biilat 
batalLs ntak ]iuv'ak %Yisi.satanik ba ina.'< nkakatii lunii pana.sak 
mirib auyak lumi duiu ka.'^uliyabt ]ianaia nawayak dun tidala 
}ia isddata wi.«i den^li uinnAwak Ini awnidn ekakata piriwaiiafa 
siwrti dekakata ininain siyaya watina dckak andanayata 

p;uswi.s.sak witian piUrii t*kak .sahik watina dankiKbi okak dasaya 
watind f«U(« ** bauiTnid <lckak pcraluinkada d ata|iirikani ekjik 
luagul piritalii ek wL^i imhiwt'n okak udu wiynn ?uda ftirili tiiu 
jawaniku ^ d<liya lia m<.<u t$nata siwm d{i.«Jiyat)i ti.xa tiwi watina 
liih'ru dnsayak lid gilaniifiiata dyd.'<a Mtuhiudena ** tc'k gilan 
]iasaya etnluwu wiyadaina aduwak nokobi ]ia\vatinnwa lid weda 
«n tfnin (leiCfiiniiluht ^ PHnabtiiui ba^da Nikainnja*^ gania 
jiiriviaui wafcind ttipuMdiiiwyaUi pnwatinnwa lid wibdra 
saiitaka noyek ganiwaliii widlaLiiayati iia«unnnak bd itiri jiasa- 
yeu satarn digin \ve(U iiialia baygliayd wabanshdgeii nauiakuta 
sal !«atiirak indju ran ckak )iol ckak sakurii b^ okak ka.'aipen 
ekak Juiiu iniris kasd aim clnntol |jdntol etuJinvu dcya bnlat 
dasayak )>uwak ]iasak bd tcni iianiakata >dl |ia.<ak nid}u ran tnnak 
{lol satarak sakiiru inniak lumi t>kak kasap^n dokak lunu niiris 
Jiinii ka.si iiIki ilniud i.<t<‘l ^tiiliiwu di>ya lid bnlat tisak jiuwak 
paKiliisak iniutolata tol okak lia tun da M^tapona lo.sata 

k:ddl p^dtiru ^lirili |icn walun ^fiijiixvu dan weta iiu piribold tun 
nuLsiu inasa wibdrayaia peiiiini iiuibd saygbayd waliansbdta tun 
duwusak dan donu wat gilan tifnata jtlliwlin “ gilan jiasayu 
pawatwd yanawita c c digiu ll'attala Ktlattii/a Atunigiriya 
Widdgaiua Knlututn lueki wibdrawalu ^nibiwdtnnuwut pUiiua- 
goya ddg^p sduuii saygbdwdsa ?tuluwu wibdraychi kalamanu “ 
mebeyatat inehi bada wihdruwala UK>ho_>aitat c <S tcihdrawala- 
yelii “ ^ti watin domiwat kiyd ^rawiya nob^ki anisuniak 
li^iuiniwitu wilidraycm di g^Iawcuuwat wibdra pilibnudu gam 


31 popchi, STj wisKik, 2<> WAiin, 37 jawouikd, 28 miibimTcoai^P <Icnr:iwadA]a, 
.’to ]S‘ik«[ii«ya, 31 Hin'upaNiuliaayata, 33 33 pipi^'^dai S-t K^layi'ya, 

35 kAlaiuauii, SU wiburawala nr wilulranidbi. 
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kuinbiim niinisd snti gnniWidndii votcikiniutpal kisi konekim 
wisin no fpmnwiit wihjlrayd pnriwdra jiinayangon jjiriwonata 
abhiyiikta nain satanik saMdarn (?) nam pasak dan )»I«jna nani 
tunak ^tulnwuwan niti inoho karaniiwat .“ossawunnt gcnolu 
wasana tenata atjuiinelipkin'm <{<i(in(u(fa ** te.nata kalainand npas- 
thana wiliiira kannnianta adivii ."^h-alla inohi b?iulfkaranii wenat 
seleswimnt jiiriwonclii niyogawu niyawafa nTignlu^Yd pawatinu- 
wat pitakatniya tarkai wyitkarandrliya dannu kenokun pfininiwita 
wetup tal>jidi ngannwat jmnljikdwan t?n inehi nowasanuwat 
S(‘su tfikului ^ pada wyatikrainaya kuLatenak Bndun wadd/a 
xriiynja karinayakota wasamiTrat niahi wasana ten siUrdbhi- 
dharma wina3'a tarka wydkararuldmdii satataj'en abbij’dga- 
karanuwat wiljdra karniniakarudinta tiirani wetnp diwel dena 
j)awat\vanuwat nirantaraj-en .sak .'iinnani adinai papchsidhurnya 
ilk kuda sesat pata akdsa wh-xin prunnpn payi s^tta 
deya pawatwanuwat mchi etnlu\n'i ten w^dt t^nin tamabata 
wetena jwisaya men tesu tunuruwan puda w^tup wihara 
tutrupp/ulayen no kota jiawatwannwat rajasammata (Miridden 
liN’k tubu me sllalekbanaY'a wu niyawata me wlliaraya pawatimi 
t«‘kkal nbhaj'a wnsaj’o maha sapghaj’ii wabanse wisinut raja 
3'nwanija mahaamdptyndin ■** wisinut adnwak nokota pawatwa 
ilold no waradawii swiirgapawnrgii sampattiyata {.eminena 
paridden sitnwa yab^ati. 

Sn.sillisnvnnu undnwaji masa pnra wis«'ni\va lat rividina 
^seli^'n^larayarnn ten wndula inobewarin maha bind sdnn'nta pin 
pinisa KalulxSwila Wattala Malinriv SIiidainjH.' Dedigomnwa 
Narayodana Donawaka Arainana .sala piliinagoya inandapaj'a 
legningeYn indfuliwiiwibara karnnm'intasaniri«ldlin kaniwa Kobol- 
patxlolawelin knmluini bijiiwata pasalosainiinak lid nnmia t?n 
giinatubd KasawtOin ainutinva asweddi'i Totakiiiidiura da Miris- 
galakandn walpiti Kendagamnwa hd Mdgaiuin Rlaliadakumbura 
bijuwapi ddmunak lid Dclrobi kiiininii'a ^tujinvii nieiiia gam- 
walafa etiilatwii walwii bd//A<« piriini wissak bd garublidjida 
Moratobi jiattiN":! bd saliita tunu riiwan siuitakakota PfpilU'dm' 
Suiu'trd Maba l)<>vi /lirhnirhi''^ tcra sdtiiin kota 

'A7 n<i wikiiaariiiviMt. 3 S u^tiiiika. 3!) fik»Iui. 4ii wiiia.va. 
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salns>vd dnnhnyi e wii paridilen me wihai’ayata ndyaknwd sarant 
ten wisinut incnia krainayen cliiraticdliiyak pawatiid lesa saluswa, 
tunurnv’an ndc^il dennkuki 3 Tithokta;>j'rfAff;*a siyalUite inatn 
kisi yam kciicknngcn awulnk ncRliarapaynk kiyannak hd pari 
•wArajanaydta iiljn niydgnyakin tevnyaka 5alaswaunak hd kala 
kenek ?tnam kalasiUnidiwi ate inaha naraknya etnhiwa 

ok siya satisnk narakayehi -wf-ii apamannwii dnk windlmata 
})emincunahii iiam wet pitriglulldiliwii jKinelianantariya karmma- 
yn^ lictawiiwiiliu nnni weti. 

Swadattig paradatWg wd yd haranti wisuuilhardg 
Shashthiwarslia sahftsi'dni vishtai/dt jdyatc kriinij) 

Tinag ■wd yadi wii knttling pnpjdiay wd yadi wd phalug 
Yo hare Bu33habh«gap.«n malid pto bhnwissati 

§ri Lagkddhipati]) Pardkramabhujas siirj’ydiwaydlagki-itir 
Ydchehagbhawnto'ftTicbaMrtinuta me bhdmi'sward bhdvrma]> 
Dharmoyag sadrisajj samnsta jagatdg sntyan bhavadbhih sadd 
Rakshyo saumap jdta harshakripnyd pnnyag tatbd bbnjyatdp 

Yanddin swaki'yawii dradliandwen wnddmnniada uwauata 
wachanayada 

Ekniwa bliagini Idkd Kjnvdsiidmapi bliAbhujdg 
Na bhogA'd nakaragrdhvd ddiUNldtld wjisundhnrd 


Kh'analiidii piirwvikta wiclunuiya da andgatayclii pemini 
rdja niahd anidtydilin wisiii liema Avdichiiiiu .«iIiiko^n me kiyana 
pnnyakriydwa taiiia timid siya atin kajdkmen wima sitin pin 
annmddainva wilidrinvasinta iiniyjun ddiwA an kisi 

tdv.ayak ni) «das\vaniisdila kawanitarani konokiin wilidrawdsiu 
no Aviknnanasdda nlja djfid niiilikawa Iialuya land ind siyalu 
ka^ilayunui nkluiudawn pawatjiiu niydy<*n iits:ilia otiwa. 


Ddrni pdlanayonnadliyo ddndt srcyoiuipdlanag 
Ddndt swiirgnniawdpnoti j)dlaniubfr/«*/<«/f7n *' piidny 


4? prsVilra, Mluv^nipi, 49 »i»1itlwiyjip, iVi wnritira, 31 ncliyufim. 
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Kiyanalada hoyin olwintm niwrn stiwa kemati Fat^pxtrashnyd 
■wisin mekij-ana wihdra -warSilliana kin’raclii silbliil^isa etiwa pnm 
kusaWniiLhivrayen Maitri garwajfla rvtjottamayslnanwsihanse 
d^ka bana asd kekwara Builn Fuse Bndii nialia rahatuu >vahans<? 
■wisin pasakkalawiS santnwii aja^a^vu kshemawii omrntn malia 
ntnrana ** pnra praptiyato iit«iiha katayutu. 

Tiuxslatiox. 

I, Pardkrama Bdhn, Sxiiirome Lord of the illustrious Tjariki, 
the ornament of the solar race, niuke a request to you, 0 princes 
■who will hereafter cojnc (to the throne of Liidksl) ; hear yo 
my ■words. Tliis religious act is oertoinly one in which the 
inhabitants of all the worlds are equally concerneil. * It is to be 
maintained by you at all times with feelings of joy and kindness 
towards me. * So, let (the fruit of) my religious act be enjoyed 
(by you). With a vieu to the maintenance of that magnificent 
Vihdra bearing the name of his mother,* ■which he cause<l to bo 
built m the world, King Pardkraina Bahu, Supremo Lonl of 
the illustrious Laiikd, now grants to the iiriesthood good 
villages of various kinds, together with their inhabitants, 
gardens, tanks and other receptacles of water, and proclaims 
the (following) etlict, (inscrilx*d) on a rock, in order to its con¬ 
tinuance for a long time. 

On the 15th day of the bright half of the month Medindina 
(Mnrch-A]>ril) in the 39th year of (the reign of) the supreme 
monarch and universid Lord Sn' Siuigha Bodhi Sri Panikraina 
iklhu, born of the solar raee, (and) lineally desccndwl from Mnha 
Sainmata, and who attained to the sovereignty of tlie illnstriou.s 
Jjunka in the 1958tli year of the illustrious Buddliist era, (the 
said monarcli) Ixdng arniyeil in his (id ornaments, inclusive of 
the crown, the jiIxmIo of Sri (the goddess of |)rospcrity), seated 
himself in the manner of the god-king, siirronndcd by kings, 
sub-kings, and a retinne of ininistor.s, on the throne (ercctcti) 
in the bcantifnl hall opposite the Suiiiaiigala )»alacc in the 
eminent city of -Jayawarddliann, and, whilst giving orders relative 


23 amp (A. iiirwi'oNt, 
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to the administrntion of the affairs in every part (ot hi.« kingdom), 
offeretl (the following lnnd.<s)with a Yiew to the long existenc** 
and benefit of the tem))le which Sikursi Mndalpotn, cinployo<l 
in the royal service, liad built, in pursxiance of the (royal) 
order directing him to build a new temple with a view to 
procure merit for the royal mother who had gone to heaven, 
(builtj at an expense of 25,000 coins, at P^piliydna in the 
district of Pdnabunu (Panadur^), and had furnished witli 
ramparts, towers, image-houses, halls, Bd trees, sacred monu- 
nients, monasteries, four temples dedicated to gods, a library, 
flower-gardens, orchards, &c. 

This P^piliydna, and Medimdla (N^fdimdla ?) which adjoins 
it, and, in addition (thereto), ten araunas from the low ground 
on the upper side of the dam in Dimbulpitiya (Divuljjitiya) ; 
Araggodawila and the adjoining places inclusive of the jungle, 
meadows, gardens and huts in the district of Kalntara ; Kudd 

W^ligama and its.Rangoda in Pasyodun Kdralc ; one 

ydla * of sowing extent from the field Kehelsendwa with its 
appurtenances in hlaggona District; two ydlas of sowing extent 
from Bdbuwalawila and fifteen amunas of sowing extent of high 
land in Maggona District; one ydla of sowing extent from 
Bollatdwila and the adjoining high land in Alutkuruwa ; Giridorn 
in Sind Rata (Siyand Kdrale) ; Mangedara in Beligal Nuwari 
(Kdnilc) ; five amums of high ground from Medagofla and 
Medjilengoda, and four aninniis of sowing extent from fields in 
Dolosdnliasnita ‘ ; Tjabiigjuiia wliieli had lieen dedicated to 
Vcragallcna Viliam •• in tho District of Itiyigam Nuwaia ; one 
liouse and one giirden with three p^las of sowing extent from 
fields in Saltota ; fivoiiinuuns of sowing extent from fields hesiiles 
Ittawala, Pdliataldwaia, Ddinliyedda, and Teiubililiini which had 
been deiHcntwl to Kanankd Vilidra in the District of AVeligama 
often gaws in extent; one ainum and one ii^la of the dwita in 
Epdinula as also Uwalugoda, Xatugoda, Udigoda, Wfllaliina 
with their .pingles and meadow grounds ; Pittdgnma, in the 
Bulatgnma Division of Heligal Nuwara ; 250 attendants, two 
ydlas * of oxen, two (?,) one pada boat of salt, and various 

utensils necessary for a Viliam—all tlu'se (the king) dedicated 
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to be the property of BuJdliu, Dlmruima, and the Priesthood,and 
(then), in the first place, he called the Vih^ra “Sunctra Maha 
D6W Pirivena” after the illustrious naiuc of the great Queen ; 
gave the name of “ Sunctri Maha DeW Pirivon Tera” to the 
Priest Mapgala who liad completed his course of study under 
the great priest GaLiturumula Medhankaru who was the high 
priest of this Viluira ; and directed that a priest in pupillary 
succession from him (Mangala), who Ls qualified to jiromote the 
i-aiLse of the (Bmldliist) religion by answering questions and 
reciting hanu, he appointed to reside in the Vihdni. 

The |)roduec of the above-mentioned lands h to be ajipro- 
priated as follows :—For the Bddhi, Ndtlia Maitrl' (Dcwdle) 
and each of the (other) Dcwdlas, each day, fifteen nelis * of four 
pahis® (^cli of cleaned rice for tin; sake of food, curry worth three 
juassas of gold,*" three cocoaiiuts, one packet of jiiggery, three- 
quarters of a neli of stdt; one inassa worth of onions, cumin seeil, 
and turmeric ; five cocoaiiuts for lamp-oil ; one thousand sweet¬ 
smelling flowers ; twenty-six betel leaves ; fifteen artxainuts ; one 
or two nelis of chillii.'s for one month, two n?lis of butter, eight 
palanis " of sandal for ointment ; three palams of agalloehum, 
tliree palams of sandal, and three ]ialams of iKlellinm for 
ineense ; for the annual offering, one hundreil ami fifty n^lis 
of rice husktsl without boiling and cleamd, and a hundred 
eocoanuts ; for the oft'crmgof laiiq)-light,a thousand cocoaunts ; 
for the special offering uiado from the 5th day of the bright 
luilf of "Wesak (May-June) on which Her Majesty the Queen 
went to heaveu to the 15th of the bright luilf, three hundred 
iiflls of rice husked without boiling and cleaneil, and two hundred 
eocoanuts ; for the offering of lamp-light, two thousand cocoa- 
nuts ; to one priest who wTites one thousand seven himdred 
grunthas of the Tripiiuka in one mouth, three nelis of rice, two 
gold massas’ worth of curry, two eocoanuts, ten betel leaves, 
five arecanuts for each day ; ton (n^lis) of salt, one of chilly, one 
funam worth of onions, cumin seed, turmeric, &c., for one 
month ; oiu^ hundred fanams for clothing for one year ; to the 
Princip.'U of the Viliarc, five uflis of cleaned rice for his daily 
meals; to five resident priests of the establishment, twenty-six (^) 
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nelis of cleaned rice at Uic nitt^ of four lor caich of tlicm, curry wortli 
eight gold (lUiisssis), nine cocoiuiutjs, seven young cocoanuts, 
three and half packets of j»>gger)'; for lamp-oil, six cocoanuts ; 
for the daily use of the Vihai'a, thirty betel leaves, filteen areca- 
nuts ; to the Vidine, fifteen betel leaves and seven arecanuts ; 
to the rest, fort)'-eight betel leaves, hveuty-four arecanuts, and 
for one month fifty (nelis) of salt, six chillies, nine fitnaiiLS worth 
of onions, ciunin see<l, turmeric, &c. ; for butter and ointiuent 
for the head, hi'enty-two and half n^lis ; for the annual use of 
the Vihdra, two clotlm worth a Inmdred fannins for two yellow 
robes; one cloth for an under garment woi'th twenty-five 
fanams ; one alms (covering) cloth worth seven (fanams) ; two 
pieces of cloth for sore-bandages worth ten ; eight “ priestly 
requisites, (such as) the water strainer, &c. ; one (set of) 
twenty-one chairs used in reciting the Magul Pirita ; omopies, 
l>ed-8hccts, curtains, screeiis, &c, ; for tlic rest of the jiriests, 
ten pieces of cloth, valned at thirty (taiiams ?) each, fur ten 
rubes. Moreover, the royal jdcasure is that, in tho case of sick 
priests, until their recovery from sickness, jhe exj)cnses for 
sick diet, &c., sliouhl he borne without diminution ; that the 
village ofNikapaya in the District of Panabunu grunted from 
(he place (throne) on which (the king) wjis seated, should be 
(appro|»rmte<I) for the supply of tho four ** priestly reipiisites 
witli a view to the niainteniuico of the V'iliara ; that five umu^s 
Ir' allowwl to the (Vidaue) manager from tlio s(‘vend vilLigcs 
lR‘longing to the Vihara ; that from the reuiaining income, to 
each of the priests coming from the four quarters, four nelis of 
rice, curry worth one gold (niassii), one cocojiuut, half a {Hickot 
of jnggery, ouo young cocoanut, salt, chillies, turmeric, mustard, 
butter, lamp oil, &c., ten betel leaves, five tirccanuts (shsdl be 
given) ; and to one elderly priest, five (iiflis) rice, curry worth 
three gold massus, four cocoanuts, one jwckct of jaggery, one 
(n?li) of salt, two young cocoanuts, chillies, onions, turmeric, 
mustard, butter, and oil for tho Lead ; thirty betel leaves, fifteen 
arecanuts, one cup of oil for lamps, mats, sheets, water-pots, Ac., 
sufficient to acconuuodate him for three days (should be given) ; 
that alms be giveu for three days regularly to the priests who 
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como to the Viliire every three months ; timt, after liaving 
sujjplied lueJiciucs, &c., to tlio sick priests in due order, they be 
escorted, when they go back, to the Viharas in the different 
quarters, such as, Wattala, K?laniya, Atxirugiriya, Vi'dagama, 
and Kalntota ; tlint, for (the performance of) the work in this 
Vilulra consisting of its imugo-house, the dagalxi, and the 
residence of the priests, and of the work in the Viharas attached 
to this Vihara, the t'xpens«*s should Im) defrayed from the income 
of the resjjoctive Viliiras ; tliat, in case of any nnuvoidalde 
emergency, deliverance be effi'cted by giving from (the income 
of) the VihAra ; tluit the villages, fields, pi!oplc, Issasts or cojn- 
mon property ladonging to the temples Ixi not sold ; tluit they 
be not purcluisixl by any one ; tluit the attendants of the A^iliara, 
including the four servants of the Vihsira, five messengers ? and 
three iK.“rsons to cook food and that other attendants should 
constantly perform service, in conformity with the rules of the 
Vihara, strictly attend to all servile work due to the jiriests of 
tlio «‘stablishment; to the hospitable treatment of jirie.<ts who 
are guests (at the Vihara), and to all work of the Vihara to¬ 
gether with other business usually assigned to them ; that when 
*any one versiHl in the Tliiw Titakas, in Isigic, Grammar, &e., 
conu’ (to tbi.s Vihara), the priests .should give liiiu mainteuauce 
and learn from him ; tliat tlios(' who have hecn gtiiit)' of the 
Panljika offences .should not remain here ; that those who Lave 
transgressed tho other precepts should reside here (after having 
<*xpiateil tlieir crimes) hy observing tlie rules of discipline pres- 
crilKil hy Buddha ; that the jiriests who reside here should 
coustantly study the Sutra, Abhidharma, Vinaya, Logic, 
Qrammar, &c.; tliat the workmen, &.C., of the Vihitra, should be 
duly provided with means of subsistence ; that tlie five-fold 
service of the couchs, clarions. *kc., and such articles as umbrellas, 
white [iarasols, silk canopies, small drums, head dresses, ** 
jackets, &c., should be constantly used ; that tho other expenses 
and offerings to tho three gems should bekoptup (as) regularly (?) 
as the necessaries allowed for priests who reside here and for 
prlest.s who come here. It will be well if, in conformity with 
this Bock-Iuscriptiou caused to be inscribed by royal command, 
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the Iwo uluAiics of Fritirts, Kings, Sul>-kings, Prime MinisterH, 
&c., take Ciiro to nuiintain this Vihara perfectly and to attiiin 
the bliss of heaven and Nirwiiui, ® not having finlcd (to act 
proiwrly us regards) botli worlds. 

On Sunday the 5tli day of tlie bright half of the month 
Unduwap (NovemW-December), in tlie 44th year (of hus 
reign, the abovenauied King Sri Pardkrama Balm) with a view 
to procure merit lor the great Queen, gave orders to Seliya- 
darayurun and ciiu.sed to be completed the work of the image 
honsev:, halls, cells, &c., in the Viharas of Kalubivila, Wattala, 
Maharu, MidampiS, Dedigomuwa, Navayodana, Denawaka and 
Arainanasala, and granted (the following Lauds, &c.,) to the 
venerable priest Sunetra hLiluiddvi Piriwantcra of P^jpiliyana 
pouring out the water of donation and dedicating tliem to the 
Three Gems, to wit:— 

Fifteen amuruis of jauldy sowing extent from Kcholpat- 
dolavcla, and house.4 and gjirdens thereabout; Tobikumbura 
recently asw^ddumised in Kiisawela ; MirL-sgala Kanda with the 
jungle and open ground thereon; K^ndangomuwa ; !Elalmda- 
kumbura of two nniuuas jiaddy sowing extent and Deltota 
knmbura (both) In Mag.iiiiii ; tracts of forest and low lands 
containcsl in these \ illages, twenty males andfemah'S ; Moratohi 
and Pattiya for the ijurpow! of supplying funiitun! for the 
Vihilra. The leanieil and high priests of this Vilmra should 
cause this to continue for u long time by acting exactly in the 
manner above described. 

If any one .should hereafter disturb, encroach upou, or 
complain of any one of the abovementioned things given for 
the benefit of the Three Gems, or if any one should impose 
a new hisk by royal command, he will be born in hundred 
and thirty-six hells including eight principal hells, such as, 
SapjivH, Kttla.-^i'itrn, ie., and suffer indescribable misery and be 
liable to the punishment assigutsl to such ns have been guilty 
of the Pnnchinunbiriya crimes, .such a.s iKirrlcide, &c. If any 
person.® take back Lind given by himself or by another, or 
appropriate the produce thereof, he will be horu a worm in 
forces (and continue in that state) for a period 60,U0O years. 
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If .my one takes away grass, or wood, or flower, or fruit which 
twlongs to Buddha, he, will become a great Pr^a.” 

May future kings, great ministers, &c., constantly boar in 
mind the humble request:— 

“ I, Parikrama Bdhu, Supreme Lord of the illustrious 
Lanka, the ornament of the solar race, make a request to yon, 
0 princes, who will hereafter come (to the throne of Lan^) ; 
hear ye my words. This religious act is certainly one in which 
the inliabitants of all the worlds arc equally concerned. It is to 
bo maintained by you at all times with feelings of joy and 
kindness towanls me. So, let (the fruit of) my religioius act be 
enjoyed (by yon.)” 

And the old saying :— 

“ Land (become) sacred by donation is the only sister of 
all the princes in the world ; it is not to be possessed nor ought 
any tax be imposed ” on it.” 

May they constantly think on the above cited words, and, 
with an even mind, realize the merit which accrues from this 
religious act ns if it was done by themselves. Let no unusual 
services, (such as, payment of) taxes or tribute ” be imposetl on 
* the residents of the Vihdra. Lot no residents of the VihArn be 
sold aw.ay by persons of. any rank. Let all these orders be 
strictly carried out with energy under the royal patronage. 

“ As between a gift and protection, protection Ls superior 
to a gift ; by means of a gift one attains heaven ; by means of 
protection one attains the im|)eri.shable state.”** 

A good man, therefore, who <le.sires to enjoy such happi¬ 
ness of Nirvana, should take a deejt interest in the maintenance 
of the abovemeutionwl Viluira and endeavour, l)y the efficacy 
of the same meritorious act, to see the .Supreme, Omniscient 
Maitri Buddha, to hear his sermon.^, and, at last, to enter 
the city of the great Nirvina which is trnmiuil. undecaying, 
undying, safe and immortal which was athiiiied by the (Supreme) 
Buddhais, inferior Bnddiuis, and the gn>at Hahats. 
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Notes. 


1. Tlie rcTijfions .icf rffiwil lo. U (lie Iiiiilrliiic of tho Vilidn ami eniluwioK 
It with ft view to ita inalntciianci'. 'J'liln act is snid to l«; miJr'tok 
*• conminii to nil," i.e., aii act in whicli all ate interewted. 

2 Litomlly: “ with joy and kindnc^i imsluctd towanls me.” 

SunUrA. The last two lines of (he tUku p. 191 (omittwl by an overaight) 
fttd insetted here:— 

Aii0r6mAM rinWAfia pi-uihij/n taJiiniMrAiua erf/iyiip-ayiS* 
HttlDhftdhiKatugk rhirajti tuHVir tthatan (ilnfhiuiiug 
♦. One y<I7/i is 12(M1 a .12 nmv^ut. 

6. DulcisdahftiiintA is K.'indabada I’nttu, Wollabmia Pattu amt the Tauynlla 

District of Uiruwtl l*attu. 

G, One yhla of oxen is 20 head. 

7. Sitha Maitri is the God NAtha who is to Ijcconrc Uaitrl Bnddhs. 

8. One ii^tya is equal to DSind of a bushel. 

9. One pata is ^th of a neliyo. 

10. One maaa of gold is ciiaal to about 32-1 OOih of a rupee. 

11. One pafama is )th of a (Mund in weight. 

12. One ijmHtha is a stonxa of the Anushthnp metre consisting of 32 syllableii. 
1.1. The (dgbt priestly iTK|ai<dtCH are tlie watcr-stminer, the alms-bowl, tiiu 

three robes, tlio ginllc, a mxor, and a needle. 

14. MijmI pirita. a pruleetionary fonaida recited on festire oeeasions. 

13. 'HiG four iiricsdy requisites are clothing, fooil, bedding and medicines. 

1«, Tlie won! in the ririginni is atpamelirkinmii, which literally means' doing 
service with hands and feet.’ 

17. J'cinryiAi! is ft term applied to tlie most hBinons otTencca cr^mnnitted by a 

Rnddhist priest, of which there arc four, viz.,sexual intercourse, tlicft, 
taking away life, and pretendiug to he an Arhat or posse** siqicr- 
nnlinal )x>wcrs. 

18. Tlie original reads pr!i^a/M which 1 think is a mistake of the isipyist 

for jiniMitTii which means * a small lalior’ or * drum." 

19. Tlio woid yioyi which is generally applied to a ‘pufto’ is hero rendeml 

itjMj/i * head-dress' as the contexti«ecin.Hto rctjnircit. 

20. This might nlun lie rendered ‘ tho bliss of release in heaven.’ 

21. The wonlrfr/AxAivovff/AMenniiHiiiiKlcil of iJukthiiiA. •gift ':and i«7«(Arf.‘water.‘ 

is a tenii ap|dicil tn tlic ratilicatioii iif a 'dft by iwuring wntcr uii (ht 
riglit kind uf tlw dum-c. 
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22. PttHrkiHatUariiia, a term applied by the Biiddhiitto tn five deadly »in» 

which are visited with immodinte I'Cttibatioii, vix., nuitriridc, parriridc, 
the mardcr of an Arhnt, the iihcdditi^ of Baddha'a blond, aiidanhiam 
in religion. 

23. Prita, n hobgoblin, a disembodied spirit subject to safferinpr. 

21. The original lx mlatia which means ‘great’ or ‘illuxtrion*,'‘dcsir.’nr 
‘ bfclovoiL'— 117/wa. 

2.*>. The word iartigrahjiA which is here rendered ‘ tax lie imposed ’ admits of 
being rendered ‘ix not to be married or taken with the hand.’ 

2(i. dNViwwhiMH'ti is literally to lx: pleased with, but generally used in the 
Bon.-c of taking pleaxnic in or a imrt of the merit acr)nircd by another. 

27. Re.Kling re Wilirm or rorif/m for ramnr. laWIicing Tamil for‘tax,’ 
and bara Sanskrit or tlra Tamil, for * duly,’ • tribnto’ or ‘impost.* 

23. ArryKta/t jtailim, a state from which there is no fall—one of the tcims 
forNinvitpa. 
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FOLK-LORE IN CEYLON.* 
By W. GuisrATiLAKA, Esq. 

(Read, September 14th, 1882. 


Very groat interest and importance attach to the folk-lore 
of any nation, as is evidenced by the labors bestowed on the sub¬ 
ject by eminent writers, and the manner in which those labors 
have been appreciated. The tales of a people once collected and 
recorded afford material alike for the ethnologist, the philologist 
and the historian to buOd upon, and enable them to arrive at 
truths previously unknown, and to throw fresh light upon theo¬ 
ries which are but partially established. It is not the amuse¬ 
ment which the tales and stories afford that makes them valuablo 
but it is the great truths which they point to in the field of 
literature and science that commend them to onr notice and 
study. Readers who wish to have some idea of the importance 
of folk-lore to ethnology and its cognate sciences, will find the 
subject fully treated in the “ Chips from a German workshop” 
of Max Milller, and in the introduction to the “ Popular Tales 
from the Norse” of Mr. Dasent. 

"WTiile different writers have labored in the work of collect¬ 
ing tales in other countries, while each successive number of 
tho “ Indian Antiquary” presents to us the folk-loro of the 
Panjab and other parts of India, it is a matter both of regret 
and surprise that no writer in Ceylon has, so far as I am aware, 
3 ’et Iwgnn to work in a sj'stematic manner in collecting the 
folk-lore of this Island. 


• 1 wns icqantcd by the TTonoinry Secretary of thU Society, aboat a 
month ago, to prepare a I’apcr to lie rend at thin Meeting, anti he snggextod the 
Folklore of Ocyloii as n subject tlmt wonhl !« of interest. Althongli the time 
at my disponnl was insntHeIcnt either to collect maU'ri.ils, or, when collected, to 
digest them, I reiullly accepted the nndertakliig. raiivinocd that any *hort- 
comings on ray iwirt would lie exoiwwl in view of the sl)ortnt*i of the time 
^iTfn mo ai.d the dillicnlly of the 'nrbject to lie dealt with. 


rOLK-LOBE JN CBYLO^^ 
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Mr. Steelo the author of a metrical translation of the Kum 
Jdlaka lias,—no doubt with tlie view of attracting the attention 
of literary men to this interesting subject,—^given a few Sin¬ 
halese stories ns an appendix to his work, and has concluded 
them with the following appropriate obser\’ation.s :— 

“ Old-world household stories are very jdentiful in Ceylon. 
The foregoing niiiy be of interest ns shewing how rich a field, 
one little harvested yet, lies ojH'n to the gleaner. ^Vhen it is 
remembered that, besides the alioriginal wild race, the V^dds, 
the Ishtnd is the home of Sinlailese, an A'ryan race from the 
upper valley of the Ganges, of Tamils, of Moors, the descend¬ 
ants of the ancient Arab navigator.-s, who, as Sinbad avouches, 
voyaged often to Serendib, of Malays, not to mention Parsis, 
Chinese, Kaffirs from Eastern Africa, Aldldivians, Bengalis and 
many others,—^men of w'idely diverse descent and cretvds, the 
abundance of, so to speak, unwronght folk-lore will be readily 
recognised. 

‘‘ It is the writer’s hoiK*, should the present venture meet 
with favor and accejitance, to offer a largo and more wiried 
selection to the reader hereafti*r.” 

The hojic here entertsuned has not, 1 think, iM'cn realized, 
nor lias the subject lieen taken up by any other \vriU*r that I am 
aware of. 

A complete collection of the tales imd stories existing in 
Ceylon,—and I think they exist us abundantly here as in any 
other country in the world,—can only be the work of time. It 
is therefore desirable that, rather than wait to make such a col¬ 
lection, writers who may wish to labor in this field of literary 
investigation should publish what stories they may collect in the 
columns of this Society’s Journal as the only literaiy i>eriodical 
in the Island. 

The present Pai)er is merely a beginning in this direction, 
and it is to be hoped that other writers who are more able than 
myself to undertake the task, and have more leisure at their 
disposal than I can command, will from time to time contribute 
their collections to this Journal, and thus supply a .store of ma¬ 
terials for futoro scioutific and linguistic investigations. 
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In the work of collection it is necessary tliat a great deal of 
care and diacriiniiuition should be exercised, for what is really 
wanted and what can lead us to real trutlus nro the genuine 
stories of the Sinhalese—tho.'se which are quite free from foreign 
influences and hare existed among the peojdo from time imme¬ 
morial. These can only be giithered from the inliabitants of 
villagt's and of the remoter parts of the Island into which western 
civilization bis not yet penetrabd. In tlic jirincipal towns 
and suburbs there are now current among the Siyhale.so several 
.“torics taken from English books and other source.*, and hence 
too mud) care and caution caimot be exercised in deciding 
whetlier a story is really free from sucli influences or not. 

In this paper I am able to give only one Si^^hale.so story 
out of the collection I have made. Its aim is to shew the cun¬ 
ning and avarice of women and tlie fertility of their rKsouree 
when tricks have to l>c resorUtd to for tJio nccom]>li.*hment of an 
object, tile averting of a cahimity or the getting ont of a 
difficulty. 

In order to undoi’stand tlie story it is necessary that the 
reader should know what is meant by the expression.* “ to take 
nC' and “ to give s«7.” Sil is a religious observance. “ To 
take *//” is to vow or to promise and solemnly undertake to 
folbw strictly the precejits of Buddha, not to kill, not to steal, 
not to drink &c. One desirous of taking attends the Pnnsala 
and alter bowing down in reverence to tlie priest recites 
“ the three tmvnttg'’ a.s follows, the devotee repeating them after 
him : 

Buddhan mramn ffiiehelJtdmi, 

Dhnmtmt} garanat} gachchhumi, 

Sanghan tarana^ gadichdlimi. 

This is done three times after which tlie commands or precepts 
are recited hy the priest and repeated by the devotee. In tliis 
ceremony the priest is said “ to give «7” and the devotee “ to 
take or receive sil." 

1 must also premise before beginning the stor)' that when a 
priest is invited by a lapuan to his house for the purpose of 
perforuxiug a religious ceremony or of jiartaking of meals usually 
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called dan or ddna, “ a gift or any thing given,” it is not 
permitted to the priest to decline the invitation, except under 
unavoidable circumstances such as sickness or a prior engage¬ 
ment. 

The story then runs thus. 

Once on a time there was a simple and dull-witted man 
who had a cunning and artful wife. The woman was, however, 
much devoted to religion, and was a regular attendant on p(^a 
days nt the Vihira and Pansala in order to worship Buddha and 
to receive «7. Tho man, who had pi’oviously paid no attention 
to religion, was one day seized all of a sudden with a desire to 
follow tho example of hU wife, and calling her immediately to 
his side said, “ 1 wish to take ail : tell me how I should set 
about it.” 

Tlie wife delighted to see her hu.sbnnd form so good a reso¬ 
lution s;ud, “Get up very early in the moniing, go to the 
Papula w'ith a pingo of boiled rice and curries, offer them to the 
priest, and repeat the words which ho will pronounce.” 

The earnestness with which tho man formed his resolution 
and his anxioty to act on it wore so great tkit sleep fled from 
his eyes, and ho impatiently watched for the dawn to hasten to 
tho priest’s residence. Long before tho break of day he set out 
for tlio Pansala which lay about a milo from his house. On ar¬ 
riving there ho found tho door closed, but he knocke<l with such 
violence as to rouse tho priest who was £ist asleep in an inner 
chamber. 

“ I wonder” said the priest to himself “who this can bo 
that disturbs my reposo at this ungodly hour.” So sajung he 
rose and began to rub his eyes. The knocks on the door con¬ 
tinued with redoubled vigour. Tho priest then jumped out of 
bed, and approaching the door with some degree of anxiety 
said “ Kaxuda ?”, “Who’s there ?” 

The man, followng literally the instructions of his wife as 
to rej>etition, replied “ Kavuda f” 

The priest could not understand how any one conld be in 
the mood for fun at such a time or place, and drawing still nearer 
the door said, “ Mohada “ What’s the matter ?” 
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“ Mohada V\ repeated the man. 

The priest was bewildered. He could not for the life of 
him understand the meaning of so strange a proceeding, and he 
called out in a loud and stern tone, “ AUafiycC’, “ Lay hold (of 
him).” 

“ AUapiyd' was as quickly echoed forth. 

The priest then went into one of the rooms to wake up his 
servant, and in the meantime the simpleton, hearing nothing more, 
concluded that the ceremony was over and returned home, leav¬ 
ing the pingo at the door. The priest and his servant opened 
the door to see what it all meant, and right glad were they to 
find the pingo, bat they could see no one. 

On reaching home the man called his wife to his side and 
said, “ I have received sil : I feel such a change: I am determin¬ 
ed to be more assiduous than you Lave been in the observance 
and practice of the rite.” The man then went to work in the 
field, returned home in the evening, and took his dinner, but was 
scarce in bed before he repeated “ Kavuda ? Mokada ? Allan 
pxya." 

“ ^Vhat’s the sense of those words ?”, enquired the wife in 
surprise. 

“ I am reciting what the priest taught mo when he gave me 
ai7,” said the man. 

“ I wonder if you’re right m your head !”, said the wife. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ in right good earnest I tell you, I repeat 
what the priest taught mo. I am practising til.” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” retorted the w’oman. “ If you’re not 
mad already, you’re very near it I” 

Tho man, however, paid no attention to his wife’s words 
believing her to be in jest, but kept repeating the words all night 
long at frequent intervals, to the serious disturbance of his wife’s 
rest and that of the other inmates of the house. T his went 
on for several nights, and nothing tLit the wife could think of 
had the effect of con'S’incing the man of his mistake. 

About this time three thieves broke into the King’s Trea¬ 
sury at night, and stole from it a part of his treasure, consisting 
of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls and jewels of great value. 
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Carrying off their booty they came to ^tpilikanm [back part] 
of the man’s honse, and, as it was a safe and convenient spot for 
the division of their spoil, they began to divide it. They had 
hardly commenced their task when they were startled by the 
words “ Kavuda ? Mokada ? AUapiya ” in a loud voice from 
within the honse. 

“We are nndone,” said one of the thieves : “ Discovered 
most certainly,” said another ; “ Hush ! hush 1”, said the third, 
“ the words may have been addressed to somebody else.” 

So they made up their minds to go on with the division, 
but had scarcely recommenced before the same words “ Kavuda ? 
Mokada ? Allapiya ” fell on their ears. Then they forthwith 
took to their heels leaving the booty behind. 

The man hearing all the clatter outside, went to the pili- 
kanna with a light, and saw to his amazement the three heaps of 
treasure. Ho immediately awoke his wife and took her to the 
spot. Her eyes beamed as she behold the unexpected wealth. 
Husband and wife together conveyed the heaps into the house, 
and all was secure in trunks before the day dawned. 

“ Now,” said the man, “ was it not my observance of til 
that brought us this luck ?” 

“ Yes,” said the wife, “ I am glad you have been so earn¬ 
est in its practice.” 

The man’s thoughts were now directed to the consideration, 
as to how best he might shew his gratitude to the priest who 
had given him sU. 

“ It is our duty,” said he to his wife, “ to make a gift of one- 
third of the wealth to the priest who gave me «7, and who has 
thus been the means of our acquiring this tmlooked for fortune. 
Prepare breakfast for him, therefore, to-morrow morning, 
and I will invite him to partake of it, and to receive the offering 
of a third of the treasure.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the woman, “ that will never do. What 
the priest tanglit you was not sf/.” 

“Nonsense,” said her husband, “hold your tongue and 
attend to what I say. I must shc'w jny grutitnde to the priest; 
I mu.st give him a third of the wealth.” 
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“ Well, if you must—^you must” said the woman. 

Words and tears were of no avail. The man was firm as a 
rook, and his wife gave up all hopes of dissuading him from 
his purpose. 

Kext morning she prepared meals for the priest. The man 
called at the Pansala and said to the priest; “ My lord, you 
were kind enough to give me til some time ago, and I have been 
a constant and diligent observer of the rite ever since. The 
result is that I have been blessed with very valuable treasure, 
quite sufficient to keep me and mine comfortable for many 
generations to come. Condescend therefore to repair to my 
humble abode, partake of the meal I have prepared for yon, and 
receive one-thW of the foiiuno I have come by, as a token of 
my gratitude.” 

“I never saw you before,” said the priest, “nor do I re¬ 
member having ever given you til.” 

“ Then it must bo some other priest in this Pansala,” said the 
man; “ it matters little which, only come and receive tlie gift. 

The man led the way and the priest and his servant 
followed, not, however, without some suspicion and fear. When 
they had come within sight of the house the man saw his wife 
standing in the compound. 

“ Como on leisurely,” said the man to the priest, “ while I 
run a-head to see tliat cvciything is ready for your reception.” 
So saying the man mn up to his wife and whispered in her ear, 
“ Has our neigh1)Oui' brought the curds wo ordered last evening ?’’ 

“ Not yet.” 

“ I will go ami fetch it then,” said he; “ in the meantime 
give the priest a s<‘nt and attend to liim till I return.” 

Now when tlie j)riest saw the man whispering in the 
woman’s ear, his suspicions of some foul play, Avhich Lad already 
Wn ronswl, w<t(‘ almost confirmed. 

So when he got to the house he said to the woman, “Pray 
wlrnt (lid your Inisliand whisper in your ear ?” 

“ Bad luck to you !”, said the Avoman, “ my hnsl>and is 
^ gone to lolch a rice jiounJer to make an end of you 1” 
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When the priest beard this he ran as fast he could and the 
servant after him. 

They had not run far before the man returned with the 
curds. 

“ Why are they running away ?” said he. 

“That’s more than I can say,” answered his wife; “but 
the priest told mo to ask you to follow him with a rice- 
pounder.” 

The man hastened into the kitchen, took up a rice-pounder, 
and away he went at full speed. 

“ Stop a hit I stop a bit! your Reverence,” he bellowed. 

But the priest, seeing the man achially following with a 
rice-pounder, redoubled his steps and was soon out of sight, and 
the man could not find him though he searched every nook 
and comer of the Pansala. 

So the man returned home and never more thought of 
offering the wealth to the priest, and right glad was the woman 
to find that her plan had succeeded so well. 
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BUDDHA’S SERMON ON OMEN 


By Loins De Zoysa, MahA McdalitIb. 
{Bead, September 14th, 1882.) 


That the Founder of Buddhism has repudiated caste and 
superstition both in theory and practice, is well known. A 
high authority* has characterized Buddha as “ the great oppo¬ 
nent of Hiudd caste and superstition.” But in countries like 
Ceylon, in which HindAism had prevailed before the introduction 
of Buddhism, caste and superstition still exist though in a 
modified form ; and writers whose information is derived from 
secondary sources are apt to forget the real teachings of Buddha 
on these subjects. A notable instance of this I may mention 
here. A recent writer,! “ On the Religions of India” has, 
according to a re^'iew of his work in the Athenaeum, attributed 
the introduction of caste into Ceylon to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism ! 

I hope to lay before the Society from time to time, trans¬ 
lations of extracts from Buddhist writings bearing on these two 
subjects. In the present note I shall confine my remarks to the 
subject of “ superstition,” reserving those on “ caste” for a fu¬ 
ture occasion. 

A fair idea of Buddha’s views on superstition may be 
formed on reference to two papers published in this Society’s 
Journal. I allude to the able translation of “Brahmajdia SHtt(m”t 
by the late Revd. D. J. Gogerly, in which various superstitions 
are enumerated and condemned as “ unworthy and anima] 
sciences,” and to my own translation of two Jdtakas, {Nah- 
khatta and Bdmatiddhi),^ one of which exposes the folly of 


* The late learned Dr, Mill, Principal of Bishop^ College, Calcutta, 
t Mr, A. Barth, (Triibnet's Oriental Series.) 
t C A, S, Journal 1846 (Reprint, 1861) pjiw 17—02. 

5 G A. S, Journal 1880, Part IT, pp, 20—8,S. 
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believing in .istrology, and the other of the practice of confer¬ 
ring on iifdividunls what aro sapposod to be Incky or auspicious 
names. 

My special object however in the present note is to bring 
to light the true object of Matigalan Suttat^, one of the most 
remarkable di8cours<*s of Buddlia ng:iin.st “ superstition,” which 
is found in two of the canonical Scriptures of Buddhism, namely 
in theiSi///<ii\'«y>rtta and sections of the Klnuidaka 

Piitliii of the Sttttn Pituko. 

Tliere are three English translations exhint ofthisdiscourse— 
one by the lute Uev. D. J. Gogerlv, in the Ceylon Friend for 
•lune 1839, another by the late Professor K. ('. Childers 
' in his tninslatioii of the KIniddaka Pdthn, and a tbi«l in 
the late Sir M. CVwiinlra Swainy’s translation nf Siitfa Fi/rito ; 
but Ijy an nnlia))|tY r«’nib>rin;' of one exjiression by the 
leannsl tiiinslators, tin- true ttli^-ct of the il;seours<*, namely, 
t/i/d of e.rjMirinit the folly of hriicriny in omeuf. has Ijcen eoin- 
jdi'tely ki’pt out (if v!«*vv, .’tiai the iliscours<> is siin|tiy regjtrdtslas 
a series of excellent liiond tnaxitns. Mr. Gogerly renden-d tin- 
words ''etnn nnuriiilit-i nUnnuinf •* tlv »• arc chief excellen¬ 
cies" : Mr. ('hild«Ts, ’* til’s is liie greatest lilescing": this is also 
the rendering adopted by Sir M. Coon dra Swdiny. 

When Mr. Childers’ able and lucid translation of Khiid- 
dnko Piit/iii ajipeansl in 1X74, I ventured to addr<*ss a letter to 
that gei.tleiiian referring him to tb<* Atthnknthii or Commen¬ 
tary on tlu' dis<'ourse, which (‘Xplains its origin and objects, and 
submitting to him whether the wonls “ rinii innnyalan nlloninii," 
which he has rendensl ‘‘ this is the greatest blessing," 
shouhl not be more correctly rendered *• thi^ is the best omen." 
or “these are the Is'-t omens.” In repi • he approvisl of my 
pmposi'd rend<‘ring, but unfortunately having mislaiil his letter, 
1 am deprived of the gratification of producing it. but it will 
Ik* si*en that mv lab* lamentisi friend has luaile the following 
note in the Aildenda to his Pali Dictionary Vol. 11. P. HIT s. v. 
“ ‘ aioH^o/o,’‘aoooo'ho/,’ means alni ‘ an omen.* 1 learn from 
Louis lie Sovsa that V.'ow iitnuyidnii ntloininj' shoulil la* rendered 
‘ this is the best omen.’ " 
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The reasons which have induced me thus to render the words 
“ etan mangcdan uUaman'^ will be seen from the following 
condensed translation of the introduction of this discourse in the 
Commentary. 

“ What is the origin of mangcdan suttan ? It was the 
practice for people in Jambudipa to assemble at the gates of 
cities, in meeting houses and other place-s, and to hear the recital 
of various stories such as those of Sitd, Bharatu, &c. The people 
discussed various subjects at these meetings. Each discussion 
some time lasted for four montlis. On one occasion, the subject 
of discussion happened to be that of maiigalu)} (happy or auspi¬ 
cious things i. e. good omens). What is a dittha maiigalan 
(a good omen of sight)? What is a suta maiigalan (a 
good omen of smell or taste or touch) ? Do you know what a 
matfgalan is ?, said some of the audience present). One of 
them, a believer in omens of sight {dittha ma^galito), S4iid, ‘ I 
know what a mangalan is. For example, a man rising up early 
in the morning sees a speaking bird,* tender fruits of the bilva 
tree {^Egle marmelos), a pregnant woman, a child, an orna¬ 
mented brimming jar, a fresh cyprinus fish, a thorough bred 
horse, or the likeness of one, a bull, a cow, a tawny colourwl 
cow, or any other object of an auspicious nature,—it is a 
ma^galtuj.’ Some of the audience accepted his theory, but those 
who did not entered into a dispute with him. 

“A believer in omens of hearing imnjgidiko) renmrkeil 
tliat the eye set*s what Ls ptiw* anti wluit is im])ure, wluit is 
good and what is bad, what Ls pleasant and what is unpUtiismt. 
If wliat is seen by the eye be a mangahui (good omen), then 
every object of sight must bo one. ^Vlult is swn therefore is 
not a nifiH;/al(iH : tluit which is dwmed a true tn(n}(faltm 
is that of htfsiring. If a man rising up mrly in the morning 
heai-s a stmnd such as ‘ it has prospered,’ ‘ it is |)rospering,’ ‘ it is 
full,’ ‘itis fre.sh,’ ‘it is delightful,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘increust' ofpro,s- 
perity’‘ the lunar constelliition,’‘to-day is auspiciou.s,' ‘a lucky 
moment,’ a ‘ lucky day,’ or any other pleasant souml thuuned 
auspicious, this is .said to l>e a mangalan. 


* Such ns n jiarrut, minn, Ac. 
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“ Whereupon a believer in omens of smell, taste and touch, 
(muta mangaliko) addressed the meeting saying :—‘ A man 
hears ^vhat is good and Avhat is bad, what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant; if what is heard by the ear be a mangalai}, (good 
omen) then everything heard must be a good omen also. 
I say therefore tlint tiUa vxangalan is not a true maijga- 
la^, and that the true maiigalan is what is called muta ma^gala)^. 
For example, if a man rising up early in the morning smells 
the fragrance of the lotus and other sweet smelling flowers, 
uses fresh dentrifice, touches the earth, or ripe com, or 
fresh cow-dung, or a turtle, or a heap of sesnmum seed, or 
flowers, or fruits, daubs (the floor) with fresh earth, puts on 
a new cloth, wears a new turban, or smells any other sweet 
smells, tastes or touches an object deeme<l auspicious—^it is a 
mangalan.' 

“Thus men all over .Jambudipa formed themselves into 
groups, and began to discuss what the real matjgaldni are. 
From men, their guardian deities, from them, their friends the 
terrestrial deities, from them, their friends the celestial deities, from 
them, their friends the deities of the Chitummahiirujika heavens, 
and from them, all the deities as far os Akonittha, the highest of 
the heavens, took up the subject of and forming 

themselves into groups, began to discuss what marigaldni are. 
Thus the discussion lasted for twelve years amongst men and gods, 
(except among the disciples of Buddha) throughout the ten 
thousand worlds of the universe, but they wore unable to solve 
the. problem. At last the gods of the TtlvatiAsa heavens ap¬ 
proached Sakko, and bogged of him to declare what the mon- 
galtini are. The King of the gorls enquired of them where 
the Supremo Buddha was then re.siding. Being told that ho 
was then re.si»ling at .Jetavana Monastery in the city of Savatthi, 
ho directed one of the gmls to repair to him, and l>eg him to 
declare what mangalun! ai\*, and the god did so," 

The sequel is told in the .Suttag itself, and now I liave the 
pleasure to rei)rod«ee Mr, C'hilder's inast«*rly version of Mangala 
Sudan, only sirb.stitnting the expression hihehtM onu-n,' for 
‘ this is the greatest blessing.’ 
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“ Thtis I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Bnddha at 
§rivasti, at the Je'tavana Monastery, in the garden of Andtha- 
pindaka. And when the night was far advanced a certain 
radiant celestial being, illuminating the whole of Jctavana, 
approached the hlessetl one, and saluted him and stood aside. 
And standing aside addressed him with this verse :— 

‘Many go<l8 and men, yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings omene) ; say thou, what is the 

greatest blessing (the lest omen or the best omens) ? 

Buddha :—‘ To servo wise men and not serve fools, to give 
liotiour to whom honour is due, this is the gre.itest blessing (this 
is the lest omen or these are the best omens). 

‘ To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a 
former existence, to have a soul filled with right desires, this is 
the greatest blessing (this is the best omen or these are the lest 
omens). 

‘Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well 
trained mind, and a word well spoken, this is the greatest 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 

‘To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful calling, this is the greatest blessing (this is the 
best omen or these are the best omens). 

‘To give alms, to live reb’giously, to give help to relatives, to 
do blameless deeds, this is the greate.st lilessing (this is the best 
omen or these are the best omens). 

‘To cea.se and alwtnin from sin, to e.schew strong drink, to 
1k> diligent in good doed.s, this is the greate.st blessing (this is 
the best omen or these are the best omens). 

‘ llevorenco and lowline-ss, contentment and gratitude, to 
receive religious teaching at due seasons, this is the greatest 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens). 

‘To be long-snftering and meek, tons,soeiate with the priests 
of Buddha, to hold religious disroursc at due .seasons, this is the 
greatest ble.ssing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens.) 

‘ Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great 
truths, the prospect ofNir\-Ann, this is the greatest ble.s>iiig 
(this is the best omen or these are the lest omens). 
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‘ The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a 
soul inaccessible to sorrow, ]>assionless, secure, this is the great¬ 
est blessing (t/iu is t/is best omen or these are the best omens). 

* They that do these things are invincible on every side, on 
every side they walk in safety, yea, theirs is the greatest bless- 
ing, (theirs are the best omens).’ ” 

It may be ren\arked, how could such distinguished 
scholars as Gogerly and Childers have committed sucli a mistake 
ns the one referretl to ? The matter is easily explained. They 
have evidently tniuslated the word mangala)} in its ordinary 
^ sense,* without referring to the coinuicntjiry which explains 

the special son.se in which the word is used in this discourse. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing tliat even some of the 
learned Buddhist Priests of the present day commit the same 
inisUike and intcrjiret the discourse sin)i)ly as a series of monnl 
maxims, hltrangely enough, this discour.so is used by Buddhists 
even for pur[»os<^s of snper.stition, sucli as, exorcism, etc. It is 
so used l»y the Kandyan Buddhists according to Mr. C. J. R. 
LeMesurier, c.i'.s., who, l»y th(! way, culls it ‘‘ the Sutra of 
Festivals” which might lead one to .suppose tlwt it has some 
connection with the various Kandyan Hindti Ft'stivals, which 
he de8cril>cs in his account of The Principal Religious Cere¬ 
monies observed by the ICjimlyaus of Ceylon.”t 

It i.s only when this discourse is viewed by the light thrown 
on it by the comuienhiry. that it ajjpears in its true cluirneter, 
a.s one of the ino.st i)owerful ex^josures of HiudA suiierstition on 
► record. 


* ^^afl|uhl (adj.) ‘Auaplciona,' ‘lucky,’'jnyoiui,' ‘festive,’ ‘lj«Iouf(iii(; to state 
occa^uR,’ All. 88. JUutgalttit, ‘rejoicing,’ ‘festival,’ ‘festivity,’ ‘UolUUiy,’ ‘festive 
ceremony’ (Dh. 2i7) 'lilcsaiiig.’ ‘Ixwn’ (Kh. 3).—Chilrter's PAli Uictiouniy, 
Vol, I., p. 287. 

Hasgalya, Muegtilgiig. ‘Auspicioas,’ ‘puipiliuus,’ 

'coulerriiig bappiucss,’ ‘prosiwrity,’ ‘Issautlful,’ ‘pleasing,’ ‘agrccalilc,’ ’pure,' 
‘pious.’—Wilson's Sauskrit Dictionary, Second Kditioii, p. 681. 
t 0. A. S. Jooraal, Vol. VIL, Pt, I,, No. 23, l88l, p. SO. 
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NOTES ON THE MICROSCOPICAL CHAUACTEllIS- 
TICS OF FEATHERS, AND THEIR PRESENT 
ANALOGY WITH A PROBABLE 
ABORIGINAL FORM. 

By F. Lewis, Esg. 

(Mead, November itul, 18S2.) 


No naturalist, or more probably, no ornithologist Inis ever 
looked npon a feather without admiring its beautiful .structure, 
and admirable adaptation of ends to means. Here will be fuimd 
a maximum of strength in a minimum of weight; adaplcHl 
alike, u.« an organ of (light, or as a meau.s of warmth to the 
creature that suiiports this exquisite struclure. Coloreil in 
some instauecs only ns a means of attraction, or, in others, a.s 
one of protection, and yet withal, light as proverbially, ‘as a 
featltcr.’ 

In 1 nriet)' of external form, we have many, even in < 'eylon 
birds, though of course, if the e.\aniiiles of variation of pattern, 
from all parts of the world were tobuluted, a long and interi'sl- 
iug list could be made, were such necessary. My objotd in the 
present Paper is of a further cliaructer, and one which requires 
a deeper investigation than that of n more comparison of 
external sluipes and forms. 

A feather may not imiptly be likened to a cocoanut loaf or 
branch, ne it is sometimes called. There is the shaft or quill, 
and from it diverge other shafts which form the webs. If a breast 
feather bo pulled from some well-knouTi. bird, say a Wood- 
jieckor, wo observe in the lower, or l»a.«al region, that the qiiill 
supports a shnft,or,asI shall cidl it,a iceO-n/ia/t Fig. 1 (W); which, 
in turn, towards the lower half of the feather liears a fine thread 
like process, say ouo-touth of nn inch long, which I shall csdl the 
fub-iceb-»ha/t Fig. 1 (rcc). In the upper or expo.scd ijart of 
the feather, this gul-tceb-s/iafi is ab-seut, leaving tho conclusion 
that these fine filaments are for the purpose of warmth—a con- 
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elusion by no means unreasonable, as otbemvise they are useless, 
and further a single glance would show that this portion of tbe 
feather is closer, and hence warmer, than if these 
wore absent. Supposing a -weh nhaft is removed from the same 
feather—Woodpecker’s—and placed under a microscope of some 
power, the sub-wbsha/U exhibit a series of joint-like markings 
of a more or loss modified character. See Figs. 2,3,4,5,& 6. 

This modification is of very considci'able interest, as the 
conclusion that I have arrived at, after carefully examining u 
largo series of Goylon birds, is, tliat they are modifications of 
an aboriginal form, which I have vcntunHl to illustrate. 

I have drawn my conclusions from the fact, that at remote 
periods of time, it is but rea.sonablo to conclude, that birds 
required a closer plumage than at ]»resent, in order to endure 
a colder temperature tlian now ui)on the earth, ami to bi-ing 
about llmt end a further addition to the iiid>-iceO-KJia/t would 
render mo.st material assistance. I am confirmed in this view 
by the fact that some of our high Hying ejigles, such ns Sphaetus. 
possess a njtiiuf u[ion tlie that can be considerwl 

as a modified filamentous process, ju.st as the Diilt-iceb-fJia/t is 
itself. 

The conclusion then to Iw tirawn is tlud those represent¬ 
ing the series Fig. 2, are of a much older formation tlian tlio 
series Fig. 4 through process of modification, through disuse. In 
like manner the forms up to Fig. li ctui be traced up to wliat was 
prolsibly tbe aboriginal form, Fig. 7. I am inclined to believe 
tluit any of tbe forin.s may Ik? traced tbrongh variation and 
modification to the form Fig. 7, wliich through long ages of 
disuse forms the present modified structure. If then, this view be 
correct—and I am unable to .see cau.'C lor any seriou-s objection 
to it—^tbe course of modification may lx* traceil as re))rcscnted 
in Fig. 8, from the aborigimd form to the present, us .shewed 
by the dark lines, and the dotusl lines, wliich bear a strong coni- 
jinrison with Fig. 7, or with Fig. (>, which last is an existing 
form. 

I consider that by this peculiarity of structure we shall be 
able to trace the relative ages of existing forms of birds, which 
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in itself mfty be considered as a means of classification, if such 
there be. Unfortunately, I have not had the good fortune to 
be able to examine the plumage of birds from other countries, 
more especially those from the colder climates of the extreme 
north which would give evidence either in support, or to the 
cdutinry of my theory. For the present, I venture the subject 
more ns a question, than as an established fact, though the 
CAndenoe from local examples tends greatly to prove the force of 
my theoiy. 

Climatic effects may probably bear with more or less weight 
upon the point, but I find the conclusion is still irresistible that 
each existing form can be traced to a higher, which we may call 
the olw’iginal parent, and its necessity is just the same, in a 
larger measure, as that which supplies the present sub-web-shaft. 
Where warmth i.s unnece.«sary, then mh-taib-ehufte do not 
exist, as for iustivuco in the tail feathers, or feathers lx*yond the 
body, and by analog}*, whore greater warmth is required, then 
the additional process would exist, which through non-necessity 
is now reduced to a simple, or at most a spinous joint. 
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SI^fHALESE FOLK-LORE STORIES. 
By W. Knight James, F.B.G.S., F.R. Hist., S. 
{Eemty Kovemhei' 2nd, 1882.') 


Tho Sipbalese ore essentially a social people. Some of the 
most important traits of their character are, deep attachment to 
friends, filial ohedience, and love of their liomes and villages. 
There are a few greater hardships which a Sinhalese can bo 
called upon to undergo tlian separation from tho home and 
friends of his childhood, and there are few dearer reminiscences 
to him, wherever he may be in after life, than those which 
recall the early days spent in his native village. Homo stories 
and sayings exercise no little influence on him, and at any rate 
in, the leisure portion of the life of the villager oral stories take 
an important place, whether they be tho Jdtaka stories of the 
various births of Buddha, 

“ Tho protematural tale, 

“ Romance of giants, chronicle of fiends,” 

or the more modest stories that relate the doings of the people. 
In the Sinhalese home it Ls true that the “ fireside” with which 
we connect the story-telling of harsher climes is absent, but it 
finds its representative in the little verandah or in the roadside, 
and often when tho family have retired to rest for the night in 
the single room and verandah which generally form tho “ house” 
of the Siphalese cultivator, one momljer, fre<iuently the grand¬ 
father relates stories to the other.s until he finds that the “ dull 
god” has drawn away his audience. In the night as two or 
• three villagers sit guarding the rijK'ning grain of their paddy 
fields from the inroads of elei)lumt, buffalo or boar, stories sen-e 
to wile away what would be otlierwi.se a weary vigil, and on 
numerous other connnon-pluce occasions .storj'-telling plays an 
important part. Some of these stories throw considerable light 
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on the modes of thought, manners, and customs of tlio people, 
and also may perhaps be of some value in comparative folk¬ 
lore, I therefore give translations of a few of these village stories. 

I.— The Trial at AviohAba-puba.* 

In the neighbourhood of Badulla there is among the 
Siphalese a saying, when justice appears to have miscarried : 

Avididra-^xird naduvxt xodffet/i ,”—“ Like the trial at 
AvichArapura.” 

The story on which the saying is foimded is without doubt 
of considerable age and contains rich satire :— 

One night some thieves broke into the house of a rich man 
and carried away all his valuables. The man complained to the 
Justice of the Peace, who had tlie robbers captured, and when 
brought before him enquired of them whether they had anything 
to say in their defence. “Sir,” said they, “we are not to blame in 
this matter: the robbeiy was entirely due to the mason who built 
the house j for the walls were so badly made, and gave way so easily, 
that we were quite unable to resist the temptation of breaking in.” 
Orders were then given to bring the mason to the Court-house. 
On his arrival ho was informed of the charge brought against 
him. “Ah,” said he, “the fault is not mine, but that of my cooly, 
who made mortar badly.” Vhen the cooly was brought he laid 
the bhime on the potter whom he .said liad sold him a cracked 
cliatty, in which he could not carry sufficient water to mix the 
mortar properly. Then the potter wa.« brought before the judge, 
and he explained that the blame should not be laid upon him, 
but upon a voiy^ prettv' woman who in a beautiful dre.ss was 
passing his house at the time he wis making the chatty,and had so 
riveted liLs attention that he forgot all ulmut the work. When 
the woiuun appcarc<l,8he protc.sted tl)at the fault wa.s not hers, for 
slic woulil not have l)een in that nciglilmnrliood at all had the 
goldsmith sent home her earrings at the proper time ; the 
charge she urged shouU . properly In* brought .against him. 


A, ‘without’ j rirhafH. ‘eiaiutry’ j jmm, ‘citj-.’ 
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The goldsmith was brought and ns he was unable to offer any 
reasonable excuse, ho was condemned to be hanged. Those in 
the Court however begged the Judge to sjuire the goldsmith’s 
life ; “for,” said they, “ he is very sick and ill-favoured and would 
not make at all a pretty spectacle”; “but,” said the judge, “some¬ 
body must be hanged.” Then they drew the attention of the 
Court to the fact that there was a fat Moorman in a shop 
opposite who was a much fitter subject for an execution, and 
’ asked that he might be hanged in the goldsmith’s stead. The 

learned Judge, considering that this arrangement would be very 
satisfactoiy, gave judgment accordingly. 

II.— The Goldsmith who cheated his Mother. 

Of all workmen the Siphnlesc reg:ird the native goldsmith 
with the greatest sus)>icion. Tliis is due no doubt to the fact that, 
whenever o}>portunity occurs, he approj>riatcs a portion of the 
precious metal entrustwl to him, often substituting for it that of 
a baser kind. There are many sayings in tlie language to the 
effect tliat ‘whoever else Ls to Ix^ trusted, a goldsmith is not’; and 
there is a popular belief that ‘a goldsmith would cheat his own 
mother’, in illustration of which the following story is told :— 

A certain woman posse.ssed a large piece of gold made up 
in the form of a frog,* which had been a heir-loom in her 
family for many years. Sho, though wishing to keep the 
motal, was anxious to have it made up in the form of ornaments, 
which she could wear and display before her friends. She was 
$■ afraid to take it to n goldsmith, for sho knew that they all had 

the reputation of being rogues, and that sho would most likely 
bo cheated. It, therefore, oeexurred to her that the safest way 
would he to have her son apprenticed to the trade : this she 
accordingly did. When he had learned it sufficiently well, 
she took the golden frog to him and requested him to make it 
into the ornaments she required. The exmning fellow first 
obtained a live frog and placed it among the ashes of his fire¬ 
place, and then, whilst his mother stood by, took the golden 


a, Oema^iyi, 
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one, put it among the ashes also, and commenced to blow the 
fire to melt it down. The live-frog feeling uncomfortable in 
the heat immediately jumped out and hopped away. “ See, dear 
mother”, said he, “ your frog is gone. How can you expect 
me to make ornaments from a living thing ?” “ Oh, my dear 
son”, said the mother, “ what is worse than bad fortune ? My 
lump of gold has turned into a lump of fiesh.” 

III.—A Story of Two Rogues. 

There are several stories which relate to the sharp-wittedness 
of people from different villages, towns, or districts, and which, 
seem to imply much the same os is expressed in our English 
proverb “ set a thief to catch a thief.” The following is well- 
known, and, although the story varies somewhat in different 
localities, is in substance the s;une. The names given to the 
two rogues mry with the place where it is told, but they are, as 
far ns I have heard, always the names of different villages, or 
districts, with the affix yd or wd thus Gampolayd and Rayi- 
gamayd, ‘a Gampola man' and ‘Rayigamn man’ ; Migamuwd and 
Mdtarayd, ‘a Negombo man’ and ‘Mhtnra man’:— 

Two men who lived in different districts, and who depended 
princi];>ally on their wits for a livelihood, started off one day 
about the same time each to pay a visit to the othei*. On their 
way they met, and agreed to go together in search of adventure. 
As they went on they heard the sound of weeping at a certain 
house and, finding the friends of a dead man mourning for 
him, they went and joined in the lamentations. When the 
question of the division of the deceased’s property, arose, 
they put in their claim. “ Who are you ?”, the people asked, 
“ and what right have you to any of the property ?” “ Was 
not this our own poor old grandfather whom we have not 
seen for these many yeai-s said the men weeping. The 
friends at the house were so affected by the grief of the 
strangers, that they agreed to go that evening to the grave of 
the dead man, and see if he w'ould express any wish in the 
matter. One of the rogues slipped out unobserved and laid 
himself beside the grave. “ Is it your will that these two 
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strange persons should have any share in your property asked 
one. “ You are all my children : divide it amongst you fairly”, 
came in sepulchral tones from the grave. Having received a 
box containing some valuable articles, they started off, and after 
journeying for some time lay down to rest near the sea-shore, 
placing the box between them. One, finding the other asleep 
shortly afterwords, took the box, and, going into the sea as high 
ns the armpits, bmded it in the sjuid ; then going back again to 
his place fell a.sleop. iSoon al’torwinvls the second man awoke, 
and, finding his neighbour asleep and the liox gone, guessed 
< • what hud been done with it. Ho therefore commenced to lick 

along the whole length of hislwdy, and, finding tho taste of salt 
did not go above his annpit«, know the depth whoi*e it Avas 
buried. Having discovercil tho box, he carried it away, and hid 
hunself in one of a )ininl)(*r of ricks of straw that were standing 
a short distance off. On tin; oth<*r man awakening, he. know 
that his friend had dis<.*over<sl Ihc tretisnre and made off with it, 

. hnt, as bad not had time to escii|K! far, he thought tlint he was 

most likely hilling in one of the heaps of stniw hai‘d by. 
Tying a »okada (wooilen Imllock l>ell) round his neck ho went 
on his hand.s und knees knocking his head ag.dnst each of the 
rick«. Thi‘ nuni who wixs hiding hearing the noise and thinking 
it was a buffalo, shouted out “ Jolt I jah ! Jrotif/u M*P' and so 
was discoveretl. After this, it i.s said, they divided the spoil 
equally. 

^ IV.—How THE Folk wbni' a-Bees’-Nestino. 

Among the folk stories of the Siyhalcse there are a largo 
number which relate to simpletons,—a class of storie.s which wo 
find in most countries. Tlie following boar.* some resemblance 
to tho story of tho iVise Mon of Gotham, who, seeing the reflec¬ 
tion of the full moon in the river Trent as they jmssed over, 
and thinking it to Ije a cheese Ijdng at tho bottom, lowered ono 
of their number with a roja: to reach it. 

One day a man in Tumpani (a district renowned for its 
foolisli jteople) wanted some honey for his daughter who was 


» An iiuprrc.itJoni 111. '• May n tiger cut yon 1” 
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very sick : so he got his friends to assist him, and they started 
ofif to the forest in order to find a liees’ nest. As they Tvere 
passing by a deep pond, they behelil the reflection of one which 
was suspended on an overhanging tree. Having tried vainly 
to gras]) the nest in the ^vate^, they thought that it miist be 
deeper down than they supposed, and one of their number 
was, therefore, sent in. Believing, as he was unable to touch 
it, that he could not get down far enough, they tied a large stone 
round his neck. The other fools .•too<l by the whole day waiting 
for the man to come up with the honey. 

V.—How A TUMPANli Mak cruKD ui« Mothkr. 

t 

Once upon a time a half-witted villager bought a bullock 
to use in his Imckcry, and, as he took it away, the di*alor (a philo¬ 
sopher in Ilia way) repeated to him this proverb : 

*‘Harak dit/orbadn lit. “ cattle arc like watery things,” 
(that ib, they uro perishable, and consequently require a great 
deal of care and attention). The man, however, took the saying 
literally, and, noticing water coming from the bullock as it went 
along, thought that it liad already commenced to dissolve. Ho 
was now very anxions to dispose of his bullock Ijefore the 
process went farther, and a man happening to be passing with 
a ketta (bill-hook) in his hand, the owier of the bullock asked 
‘what the kelta would do': “ fell jungle”, said tlie man. It was 
then agreed that an exchange should be made of the bullock 
for the ketta. The half-witted fellow took the axe, and going to 
some jungle land which belonged to him, placed it ujwn a stone 
and went away. Some time afterwards he returned to see how 
much jungle it had felled, but was sjU'prised to find that it had 
not cut even a single tree. TVhen he jucke<l it nj) he fonnd the 
iron was quite warm, and concludetl tlrnt it luul not been able to 
work that day as it was suffering from fever. He, thendbre, 
went to the doctor, who, knowing how foolish the man was, 
appeased him by telling him to bury it in a cool spot until the 
morning and he would then find the fever gone. The m.an did 
as he was told, ami found his kfttn quite cool. Next day, how¬ 
ever, bis mother ha.il n -OArre tiftack of fewr, rtud, rcmrinWing 
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the medicme that had cured his ketta, he took the poor old 
woman to the same spot, and making a bigger hole carefully 
covered her up. 

VI.— HirinTNO a Palm-Cat. 

A long time ago there lived in Tiimpan^ a newly married 
couple. One evening ns the wife was commencing to prepare 
her husband’s dinner she heard the cry of a kaloveddd 
(pnlin-cjit) in a tree near the house, and, thinking if she 
could manage to catch it she might surprise her husband with 
a goo<l meat curry, went out with the dog, saying “u«, 
w/,” (urging on tlie dog). The dog ran to the foot of the 
tree harking and placwl his forefeet on the trunk. She, thinking 
that he was trying to climb it, Ijegan to make him a mlalla (a 
ring ptit round tlie ankles when climbing a tree). Just at that 
time the hoslxiud returned, and seeing what she was doing chid 
her for her fooli.shness, saying thjit ‘he would shew her the way 
to get the dog up the tree.* Procuring a long stake he sharpen¬ 
ed one end of it and sticking it into the dog hoisUsl him u)) to 
where the {>alm-cat was. The poor animal in agony whined 
hi! hSf “Say not *b£! h(! (I cannot, I cannot)’ ” said the man 
“but lay hold of the palm-cat I” 
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RUINS AT VEHERAQALA.* 


Tbc ruiiis iu question ore known as “ Veheragala" and 
are situated about two miles South of the 10th mile-post on tlio 
Annnldhapura rond. 

They consist for the jnost part of groups of stone pillars 
more or less roughly squared, and are probably the remains of 
palaces and VVidr^s. The jungle is, however, so thick, and the 
ruins are so overgrown, that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
their formation, to wliat period they belong. 

The only really interesting ruin which lias so far been dis¬ 
covered, is that of an oval building, fonml upon a rocky mound, 
and the base of which is constructed of huge slalis of stone, 
(the sliape of which is very peculiar) laid upon oblong bloolts. 
They are cut into segments of a circle, each segment being 
8 ft. to 12 ft by 7 ft. x 7 in. or 8 in. thick. These slabs are 
also concave on the upper side and convex on the lower, but 
whether this was intentional, or the result of being wedged out 
of laminated rock—ivith which the neighbourhood abounds,—is 
not apparent. Another curious feature of the building is, that 
the oblong blocks upon which these slabs are laid, (and which 
seem to have formeil the foundations) built upon the .solid rock 
were morticed together, the sockets and notches Iwing very 
distinct. The bnilding flices North, on which side there is a 
flight of .stone steps loading to the entrance, and its dimensions 
are, from North to South 56 feet, and from East to West 78 feet. 

If this .‘structure was intended for a Tope or Ddgaha —which, 
considering tluit it was not circular, is, I think, unlikely—it was 
never completed, and appears to have liocn tomiiorarily used for 
some other purpose ; for at the South end there are five spur 
stones, an”.inged iu u curve, and upon which pillars mu.st have 


• Extract fiom letter dated September 25tb, 18S2, from P. A. Tcmpler, 
E*q., c.os., .Amutant Oorernmeat Agent, Pnttalam, to the Oorernment Agent, 
Ecrtb'WVistem I’rorince.—/Toxi See- 
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rested. As there are no remains of these pillars to be seen they 
were probably mado of wood ; and the debris of earth, bricks 
and tiles, which fill up the space inside the stone work, shows 
that a building of not very iiermanent character did exist at 
sometime. 

On the slab rock near the flight of steps is an inscidption, 
much of which was buried in earth. It is of the roughest kind 
and very difidcult to copy in consequence. I have, however, had 
a copy made of it by Mr. F. Navaratna which I annex. The 
characters aro not Dewanigarl, though some of them bear 
some resemblance thereto. 

• « • • « 

I annex tracing of a ground plan, sketched by Mr. C. T. D. 
Vigors, C.C.S., which gives the exact dimensions of the slabs 
forming the ring, and a very good idea of the elevation on the 
east side. A sketch is also annexed which I made from the top 
of a rock overlooking the building on the west side. This shows 
the peculiar shape of the slabs and the notches and sockets in 
the foimdatiou blocks.* 


* The ground plan and inscription arc here reproduced.—ATox. Sec. 
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THE CONNECTION OF THE SI^THALESE WITH THE 

MODERN Aryan vernaculars of india. 

By W. P. RA^TASiyHA, Esq. 


Is Si^aloso to be placed under the Turanian family of 
languages -with Tamil, Telugu, &c., or under the Indo-Germanic 
family, along with Hindi, Bengd.U, Panjdbi, Sindhi, Marathi, 
Gujari^i, Nepdli, Oriyo, Assamese, and Kitshmlri ? 

The Turanian family of languages luis not got beyond the 
collocational or syntactical and agglutinated stages, whilst 
the Sinhalese has not only reached ^e indectional stage, like 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, but has also advanced to the ana¬ 
lytical, like the English, French, &c .; examples are zss6&, 
harayi, “he does”; “ho goes”; 6'^S, dei/i, *n»e gives,” &c. 

Here we find the stems zsd, kara, co, t/a, and de, which are 
derived from the Sanskrit roots ssw, kri, cdj, yd, and c^, da, with 
an inflection 3, yi. This 3, yi, is again divisible into two parts 
cd, y, and i. The cJ, y, is merely an augment adopted for the 
purpose of avoiding the hiatus which would otherwise occur if 
after the stem the <g, t, were pronounced alone. The <g, i, here 
is the remnant of <9, #i, in the Sanskrit verbs sS)&dbfS, katvli, 
“he does”; codtfl. bharati, “he boars,” &c. Mr, Beames ])oints out 
that t9, ii, is equal to the English « in “he bears, &c.” In Greek 
fipti, ho says, we have i equal to the English pronouu “ho.” lu 
Latin fert the i is lost and < alone remains. In Gothic haireth we 
have ih ; here too the t is lost. In English “beax’cth” the i is lost, 
and the th alone remains. The English ih and the Sinhalese t 
are parts of the same termination x9, ti. This th in English, 
he points out, is still further modified in the modern langxmge into 
» as in “boars,” “fear*,” &c. So the English s and the Si^jhalese 
9, 1 , in the third person singular number present tense of the 
indicative mood, can be traced to the Aryan ^9, ti, —^the English 
taking the first part of the termination and further modifj'ing 
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it into «, the Siphalese rejecting the first part, and taking the 
vowel alone, and inserting a c8, >/, to avoid the hiatus. 

The d, y, in t35(5S, karayi, &c., is an augment and not a 
substitute for 0>, t. "We have in ©d, ^e,and O'u't, 

other forms of tlie above verbs, meaning "he does,” “ho goes” 
and “he gives,” Here we find the t, witliout the cO, y. By 
the rule of sandhi utliyecofnuvri, the vowel i, following the 
<p, «, in *S3<5,/tarn, a»<l5 + cp+!g, iar+a+i, becomes <6, e, that 
is to say, both the <^, a, and <§, t, are lost, and 6, e, is substi- 
tnted in their place ; hence the word «i<5'<5, kare, and by the 
force of the vowel d, e, in G^, r^, the word becomes e\*s>0^, 

“he does” ; similarly d+<^+9, y+a+t, becomes ®'d,y/, 
“he goes” ; and <?+«+»> becomes de, “he gives.” 

Now, although we never write ssjd j, karai, co^, yai, and 
dfi, but *od2, karayi, coS, yai, and deyi, yet they are ' 

pronouncocl «S3 karaj^ yai, and as if they 

had been written so. This also is proof that the d, y, is merely 
an augment. 

In the book langiuige we have the following terminations :— 
Sugnlar. 

Preseut. Future 

1. 8S)d9, karami, " I <lo.'’ SQdstiMOf!, karanntmi, “ I will do. " 

2. •(S(Si^£, ksrski, “You do.” karaasehi, '* Yon will do.** 

3. *a9.dr, *«re, "He djes,” so<SeS»ttt, harmni, “He will do." 

P.«t 

1. koUnti, “I did." 

2. 9ei9^tS. kelehi, " You did." 

8. 9>3B9,^,k«H, "He did." 

But in the spoken language these perhaps were found to 
be a great encumberance, and a form ssd-^d), karaated, has 
come to be used in the present and future tenses without any 
distinction as to number or person : and it is now necessary to 
say ®§> tSid^Qa, mama karanawd, “I do «33<5'€tf0o, 

ti karanatffd, “he does ;” ®® iS)d-S^e)o, mama heta kara- 

natca, “ I will do to-morrow.” Sometimes sssdiS, kardvi, and 
karanauid fti, are used. The past tense in the 
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colloquial is 2S5(g3, kald. This too having no inflections to show 
the number or person, the pronouns have to be prefixed :—2)® 
vutma kald, “ I did” ; <f8 ii/>i kald, “we did” ; 

(^•) sS)(ep, d kald, “he did,” &c. We have hero both the inflec¬ 
tional and analytical stages. Thus by classification Siphalese 
must bo grouped under the ludo-Germanic taiuily. “ But,” it 
is said “ classification is not in itself suflSciout for purposes of 
analysis” Lot us therefore, look for other peculiarities. In 
the Turanian group, it is said that nouns are not distinct from 
verbs. In Si 5 ,halesc they are : s®<5, kara, ca. ya, <S'^, de, QQ, 
tiii, Ac.,—are always verbs and never nouns ; nor could a noun 
be converted into a verb except 1)}' tlie addition of a verb, as 
OlQts^®, j>elakarami, “I grow” ; Ccs6®S, dh/aveyi, “ it be¬ 
comes liquid” ; ^co®dS, diyakarami, “I liquify.” 

Another characteristic of the Ary’an language, says Mr. 
Beanies, is “ that the noun possesses three numbers, singular, 
dual and plural; and numerous cases each distinguished b\' a 
peculiar and inseparable termination.” 

- We have in Sinhalese only the singular and the plural 
numbers, the dual is lost, as in English. The ca.se endings are 
inseparable, that is to say, if separated from the stem, as 0, ta, 
in ®0, vMta, “to me,” they have no meaning in themselves, and 
here the 0, ta, when separated has no meaning in itself. 

We have the following terminations in nouns:— 


Matculiae 
misM, “ M«n.” 



Siogalor 

Plural 


Notn. 

<P. 

d 


Au 

Ace. 


d 


an 

In$t. 

Aux. 

(SQa#), 

d(nnn) 

(86 «t) 

«« C) 

Dot. 

^>0, 

d(a 


unfa 

Abl. 


dgen 

cafewtsf, 

ungen 

Gtn. 

Lee. 


age 


mge 

Voc, 

tf, a, 

a, 6 

c«fi. 

uni 
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Feminine, 


gini, 

Sing. 


Nim, 

Acf, 

} 9, 

Inti. 

Attx. 

Dal. 

) 

0, fa 

Abl. 

eeatsS, gen 

Oen. 

•ot, ge 

Loe. 

Voe. 

€i r <f a 


*• Women.” 

Piur. 

C. ®. », rf 

wH, an 
C,^i «<*, at 

tfiSfQ, unfa, anfa 
^siemtst, ungen ) 
<f!^9<aai, augen J 
caJaxrf, Kwgrf) 
ange J 

4 C,9>sS, unf ) 

} <f»tsS, ««'■' ( 

Neuter 


Nom. 

Singular 

<?' 

cocci, 

H 1 

Aer. 

<r. 

a ' 

Ahx. 

iitsi. 

1 

Ml 

J)„l. 

«3 

Ufa 

.1*1. 

bcA, 

PM 

Oen. 

]jnr.. 


t» 

TW. 


a 


” Tree.” 

niirul 

I same »s stem. 


SqS. 


viiliu 

valalii 

ritliu 


3(3, vtiln 

ealaui 


The vorb hn? three forms lor the thiw persons and no 
forms for tlie throe genders. Thus :—(?<d, a yS, “he goes” 
<3^, i yi, “she goes”; ®cd, neipay^, “ the ship goes.” 
“ In the Aryan languages the personal terminations of the 
verb iire abraded [ironouns, or rather jtronominal types.” So 
are they in Sinhalese, 

In Pnikrit tin* termiinitions are ;— 

Pi-fHeuI Truer. 

•''ingulur. 

I S, mi as fisoai!. Juisami, “Isiniic” 
a 0, «i as es«9t3,. haeaei, "You smile” 

3 i ns co»^, hiitai, “Hesmiles” 

Pluml. 

1. G^, ^ arts, itiH, as flomg, htuimo, /lutiiiui. " We «(itiile'’ 

3. ®. /«<, as ®«»,//ftwiAor, “Yosinilo” 

3 ««/(". as eoattftS./«!«<«((, “They srnilo” 
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The terminatious of the future tense ore the sniuc, with 
<§exs, itssa, prefixed to them. 

“ Another striking characteristic of this family,” says Mr. 
Beames, “is its power of expressing couipliciitetl idwi.s or strings 
.of ideas by compounds. Several words are joined together 
and the case and tense-endings are added to the last word only, 
the first nienilier of the compound Iwing either a i)repo.sition or 
a noun, or even a verb. Tliis {iowor is not possessed kv other 
families” This power the Sinhalese huiguage possesses in a 
preeminent degree, 3® 53 ^ Jiimilm giiramr6 

namadif, given in the Sidat Sankara is a finniliar examjde. 

I liave here ntterapttHl to show tliat most of the charac¬ 
teristics of the ArtTin languages do also apply to the modern 
Sinludcse. 

Th<‘ following languages, us was .said la^fore, ladong to the 
Indie cla-s of the Indi>-(iiTin:inic family. Hindi, Bengjili, 
Panjabi, Sindlii, lilaratlii, Gujiiratld, Driya, and Kashmiri. 
Following Mr. Beiimes’ excellent work on the Pliilologv of 
these languages I shall endejivour to show the connection of 
Sinhalese with this family. 

The numerals, says Mr. Beames, are those parts of speech 
which retain their forjns with the greatest tenacity, and offer 
the most obvious sunilnritics. Let us compare the Siphaloso 
with the Indian vernacular numerals. 
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NUMERALS. 


Sti.ftVfit. 

Via. 

Pr&.cit. 

Hindi. 

1 Panj&bi. 

! iSindhf. 

1 Gnjnrdthi. 

1 



neiigalt. 

Si'jhaleae, 

cold). 

.Sighflicse, 

(Aludern). 

1 

« 

iha 


eka 

ekha 

eh 

1 hut 

hiku 

! <A 

cka 

i 

j rko 

ek 

1 

eka 

eka 

2. 

diei 


duoe 

[diet 

do 

do 

do 

bha 

be 

dou 

dtti 

« 

dui 

ds 

de 

3. 

iri^ 


!?• 

! hv* 

tun/i 

in 

] 

lutaa 

{• 

tana 

Una 

Uni 

Uh 

\ luifa or 
t le 

' Inna 

4 

eiatur 


chatnro 

ehnUiiri 

ckdr 

char 

chdri 

chfir 

ehdr 

eJldri 

chdri 

tip 

1 ^ tatoni 

5. 

pa/lchtt 

pancha 

paScka 

(MKCk 

panj 

pokja 

pdnch 

}-dneh 

pancko 

/tdiieh 

pata 

1 } hatura 
jKtha 
ha 

6. 

thath 


ehh<x 

ckha 

chhn 

ehhe 

eltha 

chha 

sttkd 

ehho 

choi 

ta 

7. 

taptu 


tattu 

taUa 


. jr«/ 

sola 

sat 

tdl 

skdto 

nil 

tala 

8. 

a*kta 


affha 

aftha 

dfh 

• "/A 

afha 

6th 

dih 

atku 

dlh 

u(a 

kola 

afa 

9. 

nwan 


navu 

•^aa 

nan 

! n/4un 

(las 

MOftrou 

aaoa 

7tUH 

nod 

non 

naoa 

) tuiva 

10. 

dafaa 


data 

data 

das 

dahn 

dof 

dot 

dosha 

dtt) 

data 

t Hama 
duha 

ekolaha 

1 1. 

ckddaJM 


ekiidas‘i 

ediytka 

( igdraha 
( ffydraka 

^idrd(f 

( ikdraham 

1 yrirahaui 

dgiar 

akhtrd 

egdr 

egur 

j fa 
) rkolota 

12. 

dtcddufii 


dudnuu 

lelam 

tei'iuta 

tfuraha 

biiraha 

bdrdut 

bdrahaiH 

bdra 

bard 

bdra 

bdro 

1 bara 
t dolota 

dftlaha 

IS. 

traffodofu 


Itraha 

leraka 

liruttt 

Ifrahatn 

lord 

terd 

(era 

lero 

i teles 

dahaluua 




ehnddiua 









f trra 


14. 

chnhtrdafa 


choddata \ 

cbuaddaha 

chuudaka 

choiddok 

ckodaham 

chuudu 

chuudu 

chaudu 

ehundda 

luduta 

( da-usntara 




eholuddtuu 1 




i ftaiidrahuia 
( pandhrdm 






1 duhahatara 

13. 

patuhuda*^ 


patmitrata ; 

pniithailata 

/tatf(iamAa 

IHmdrahn 

IHiodardm 

paadaru 

pfitidh trd 

pandhara 

ponera 

( paoura 

1 pasalot 

f /jakulos 
i /lasalot 

dahatanu 

16. 

thudikfti 


eolotn 

sorasa 1 

tiijaia i tOlaha 

1 

toltitn 

adroham 

tvfu 

told 

ti}hu[a 

fhula 

tolos 

17 




laUumka 

nitdrum 

tatraham 

talara 

tatru 

talara 

sadra 

tiilalot 

dahahata 

IS. 

ajhlddiif* 

' 

a(lAddatu ; 

allhdrtua i 

iiUharaha 

afhdrahu 

afhdrdilt 

adahaiH ' 

( lu/hiira 
tarddd 

athard 

ttfhara 

lilhd'a 

nialot 
( ekunriti 

1 iMuvisi 

dnhaafa 

19. 

unaviffali 


ehuaavhati 

unuoiini i 

uuita 

iittuiha 

aifiha 

o^a^tixa 

ekuifita 

uudif 

unit 

dahattaeai/a 

1 

20. 



eitati 1 

eitai 

< hita 

eiha 

eiha 1 

rua A 

vita 

kadi* 

vita 

' 

C eiti 

t tic 

( sdlit 
\ talalit 

visi 

30. 

triiffat 


Vtuuli 

tiid ' 

litn 

liha \ 

(rUta 1 

iTtSn 

/t\a 

Irifa 

trifu 

liha 

40. 

chalwtirifitai 

ekutidfuu 1 

chatuiditd ! 

ehulUn 

cMti \ 

ehdlihu 

chiitlsa 

chdllsa 1 

ckdlita 

challisa • 

hataliha 

30. 

pauchdfai 

patHtanu 

pa^dtd } 

puchdsa 

panfdha j 

panjdhn 

pachdta 

pauHiUia ; 

paehdfa 

/laurhdtH 

pafjiata 

pariaha 

GO. 

thiuhli 

$al(hi j 

taffki 1 

tdiha 

taffh 

sdthi 

tiifha 

tiilha ! 

euthie 

tdelha 

tala 

hf/a 

70. 

saptali 

tattati ' 

laUari | 

siJlar 

taUura { 

talari 

sitlera ' 

tattara { 

sattiri 

tattara 

Sflt". 

hfttt 

80 

aniU 

Ojill 

fMt 

astt 

atn 

at\ 

enst 

ensi 

aei 

dfi j 

otik 

asu 

90. 

navati 

wiioiUt 

naito 

n'zooe 

ttavtie 

naot 

necHii ! 

uaooitda 

nabe 

uabltdi , 

ann 

OHU 

100. 

^ata 

i 

tail , 

1 

(tala 

1 toj/a 

( sai 
( 

( sai 
] sou 

$ou 

.. 1 

1 jte« 

^ fumlhara 

fae 

1 

foga j 

i 

tij/a 

eiya 
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It will be perceived at a glance that the Sinhalese haa 
followed the PrAkrit very closely with the exception of the 
changes peculiar to the language. 

In the MAldivian language the numerals are almost the 
same as in the Sinhalese. The difference, as far as I am aware, 
is that the progression in that language is by duodecimals instead 
of decimals. They are ekei^, der}, tine^, hatare^, pahe^, 
hotel}, aren, nuvei}, dihet}, ekolahei}, dolaher}. Here they stop and 
for thirteen thev have dolot eken, which means “twelve + one.” 
This is continued up to “twenty-three” which is dolos ekojot, 
and twenty-four is^>a<isi7d : novr pasti/ii is evidently the same as 
the iSiyhalese cciSS, paaioiei, which means “twon^-five.” They 
promt! on with paatihi eke>}, passihi deij, &c., and their “ thirty- 
six” is tiiuMoe, (i. e., three twelves.) Their “forty-eight” is 
pomia, which is the tSi\^halese for “fifty;” their “sixty” iajmsdeloa, 
(t. e., five twelves); “ eight)'-four” is hayidoloe, (t. e., seven 
twelves ; “ ninety six” is hiya, which is the same as the Sip- 
lialese ftcO, »iya, “hundred.” The real “hundred,” however, 
they call aata, which is the PAH form of the Sanskrit caon, fata, 
from which tlie Siphnlosc siya, is derived through the 
Pnlkrit aaya, n.s we have seen.* 

In the DrAvidian group th(! Telugu and the Tamil, I 
believe, stand foremost. The numerals in these two languages 
are :— 


1 


Toluga. 

oiulu 


• •• 

Tanril. 

ONrw. 

2 


reififu 

• ■ • 

• • » 

iravda. 

S 


mddti 


• •• 

muedu. 

4 


lUiJtMU 

• •• 


ndiu. 



aidii 

% 

sea 

aivdu. 

0 


drn 

• •• 

see 

d/ai. 

7 


fi/tt 


aaa 

4l(«. 

S 


eiiimidii 

• •• 

aae 

effu 

9 


iomuiidi 

• • • 


ompadii. 

10 


JKtdi 



JUltlU. 

20 


irumi 


aaa 

irujHidfi. 

SO 


mttppai 

vt'dpalft 

• •• 


rtuippadu. 

40 


... 


nirpadu. 


“ Note. — “MildiYO Numerals” — Uon. Sec. 
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Telugu.—Tamil. — (contd.) 

SO ... pibai ... ... aimiMdu. 

60 ... — ... ... — 

70 ... — ... ... — 

SO ... — ... ... — 

90 ... — ^ ... ... — 

100 ... * ... ... 

Tlieso, it is obvious, have uo rolationsbip to tlie Siphaleso 
numernls. 

Following the PrAkrlt the modern Aryan vernaculars of 
India have avoided the “nexus” or the combination of two or 
more consonants without an intervening vowel, which is seen in 
the Siyhalese too. 

The Prdlqit ©, ch, is changed in Si^jhalese mostly to o, s, 
and sometimes to tr*, t, and also to d. 

The corruption has gone so far ns to change the cs, #, to 
CO, A, and sometimes the A is dropped. 

From the Sanskrit eaooa), iayyd, “ bed,” Prakrit ®eccS3b 

tejjd, we get Sinhalese By reducing the CO, a, into 

CS 5 , A, and dropping it altogether, the C^Jb, jj6, is reduced 
to da, and to compensate for the loss of the conjunct con¬ 
sonant, the vowel e, is substituted. This is more apparent 

when we comjKiro the Siplialese pida, with the old Hindi 
s(^yd —the modem Hindi, Pnnjdbl, and Sindhi l>eing nej. 

In Prdkrit, which, ns Professor Max Miiller says, is the 
basis of all tho Aryan vemnculars of India, consonants are 
dropped in the middle of'words ; ns visni for vinsati, trs'entj’. In 
Si(ihalesc the hiatus is always avoided by die coalition of the 
letters or by the' insertion of semivowels cs, ya, or 5), va, 
and sometimes <5, ra ; ratana, “cubit,” Siphnlese Sco^O, 

riyam ; esdoOrS, kathayati, “he says,” Si^^lesc «Sc3S, kiyayi. 
We coidd never h.avo such a combination of letters ns the Prdkrit 
janaxad, for the Sanskrit jmiapada, “community:” tho 

Sinhalese word is ^jS5©Q, dmian-a. 

These are the main features of the language. 2?ow com¬ 
pare the Siflhalesi* naines for tho mombors of tho body with 
those of the Aryan vermiculars of India, 
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Skr. ts4Sp, karna, ‘‘car” ; Pr. kanw, Pdli kantia, 

Hindi kana, Panjdbi kanm, G-ujardthi, Mnrdthi, Bengdli and 
Ofiya, ^dna, Sindhi kanu, Siphale.«o ss'4fS, kana. 

Skr. danta, “tooth” ; Pdli danta ; H. ddi}ta \ 

so in the rest, except F. danta, S. da>}du ; SiQhalcso data, 

Skr. tad kara, “hand” ; Pdli id .; Sind.’ karu ; H. and 
the rest kam ; old Sinhalese tad, kara. 

Skr. SecSb jihwd, “tongne” ; ^.jibha ; P. G. M. id.', S. 
jihha ; Siphalesc diva. 

Sky. ©3®, b&lm, “arm” ; Pdli id .; H. hdrthxi ; P. S. id. ; 
G. hui}hi ; M. id. ; B. and 0. hiha ; old Sinhalese © 3 , bi, and 
©3®, bdhu. 

Skr. bhni, “eyebrow” ; Pdli « 5 §, hhainxi ; H. hhaun % 
P. hJuunjha ; S. bhiruii ; 0. hhurii ; G. bhavuu ; M. bahnval 
and hhonvai ; Si^j. ©i®, hnxxtt. 

Skr. ©^, charmma, “sliin”; Pdli 6 ®® chamma\ H. chdma, 
channa ; ho in till ; Sip. 03®, snnta, and thence cn®, Itama. 

Skr. G'taca, kisa, “liair” ; Pdli < 3 'SS 5 C 3 keta ; M. ketdlu ; 
Si^. G'tacj, kit, and (^'ta, he. 

Skr. dudhi, “beard” ; H. dw'M ; Siy. deli. 

Skr. akahi, “eye” ; Pdli ^SS, acchi ; H. dkha, in 
poetry amahi ; P. akkha ; G. dkha ; S. akhi ; Si\j. ea ; old 
Siy. ^ts*, ak. 

Skr. c5oa03, yoy^Ad,“leg”; Pdlic 5 oC 8 o, janghai^, H. jat}gha ; 

G. M. id., 'P.jar^gha ; B>.ja^cJia ; old Siy. < 50 , danga ; modem 
Siy. G^ta© kendo. 

Skr. garbha, “womb” ; Pdli ©©gd, gabbha ; H. gara^ 
bha ; P. id., and gabbha ; M. ^G. gibha ; S. gabhu, and 
garabhu ; Siy. ©iQ, g^a, 

Skr. ©cjoa, haata, “hand” ; Pr. hattha ; M. hdti ; B. 0. td.; 
Siy. ata. 

The following mles may be deduced from the above* and 
other peculiarities of the Language. 

1 . That pure Siyhalese retains all tho Sanskrit vowels 
except an, ri, OSin, Iri, (S'©, at, au : n becomes either (f, a, 
h or C> or <§8, iri, sometimes di, ru; as tax^a, “grass,” for 
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trina, tdw, “straight,” for rijit, utn, “season,” 

for eS'itp Htu, tfiS, ru-ti, for CC*«9, rithi. 

2. at, becomes d, e, as ©'CSJei “mount,” for 

faila. 

3. SD*t, au, becomes S), o, ns sonduru, for ©e3*)-JQ 

cjft, saundwryya, “ comely.” 

4. A long vowel is generally shortened as (Ssst, ek, “one,” 

for d«D, &ca ; ©enS'jgocd, solos, “sixteen,” for sd^asa ; e)eo, 
maga, “road” for ©ocfi, m&rga ; isuru, “lord” for 

istoara. 

5. The dental sibilent es, s, represents the palatal and tlie 
lingual; os 8®, visi, “twenty,” for SoC0«S, vhjsati ; CSj©, seta, 

“ sixty,” for eeS0, shashti ; C5, sa, “six” for C£qJ, sJiash. 

6. Aspirated consonants are reduced to their unaspirated 
sounds, sometimes with to, h, to comi>ensate for the loss of the 
aspirate ; as S©, Inma, “land,” for 59 ®, blrtimi ; 8§, vidi, 
“manner,” for 8S, vidhi ; ^csjijS?, dehena, “religious medita¬ 
tion,” for Qaj!S5, dhyana. 

7. d, din, is changed either to cc, ««, or da, sometimes 
to 05, ta ; as a05<5, satara, “four” for €)2p(^, chalur ; C3ei, pas, 

“five” for ts&,paHcliai i/odwru, “an object of sense”, for 

<5^jc)<5, gdthara ; cpgcd, tadus, "foui-teen,” for cha- . 

turddasa. The change of ©, dia, to cc, sa, is not peculiar to the 
Si^^holese alone : it is a feature of the Bengali and Markthi too. 
Mr. Beames says, “ In Eastera Bengal, where the pronuncia¬ 
tion reaches the utmost limits of corruption, chha is regularly 
sounded as s, and in that dialect of Bengal spoken in Assam, 
not only has the s sound driven out the chJia but also has in 
many coses still further passed into A.” So it is in Sinhalese ; 

est;, sanda, “moon,” from Sanskrit ©•2§, ehandra, is reduced to 

CO<i, hatida; 0&, pafleha, “five is 053, pasa, and reduced * 
further into OHS, paha ; ^53, dasa. “ton” becomes ^es5, daha. 
This tS3 ha is sometimes still farther reduced in Si^^halese, 
by dropping it altogether and retaining only its inherent 
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vowel, e. g., Sanskrit, vsajos), sagyd, “ bed” ; Prfikrit, tejja ; 
Sinhalese, qp «»3a, the first form of which seems to have been 

C3i<J, Benda, then lienda, and now endxu 

8. c5, ja, is often changed to c;, da ; as 0«q, laja, “parched 
grain,” Si^rhalese, 0^, lada ; (Ai^,jdla, *‘net,” Sinhalese, ^0, 
dela. 

9. The Sanskrit conjunct consonant cq, gfia, is changed in 

Pali to -vaq, fla, which is changed in Si^ihaleso to sSI, n; as 
gndna “wisdom,” PAli, fidna, Sinhalese, 5', nena, 

pragfldj “wisdom,” Pdli, o paiiild, Sigbalese, OisO, ptna. 

10. e), d, and r, ar" changed to gi, /, in Prilkrit ; and 
Sif^holese adopts it, e.g., ®s:oS'(^(cJ, solos, “sixteen,” for <S'33tt).5a, 
shodasa', <3'T'<9'0cJ, teles, “thirteen,” for G'a5;iC3, terasa', CfQ 
©'005^. atalos, “ eighteen,” for qf .^3.^63, aWAar««a. Si^^halose 
also changes O, t, into g, I, as sas&Sso, Icarkataka, Si^Jialese, 
2S5«?£>, kakulu, “ crab.’ 

11. Prikrit (in which is included Pali) always reduces 

conjunct consouauts of different classes to one class: this is 
done by eliding one and doubling the other ; 0^, dharma, 
“scriptures,” is written dhamma ; tfCS©, astca, “ horse” 

is written epeasj, assa ; mwlga, “kidney beans,” is §.rKS3, 

mugga; g2S5a, punya, “merit,” is punna, in Prilkrit, and 
puflfia in Pili; maisya, “fish,” is written machekha. 

The Sinhalese still further reduces these to single consonants by 
eliding one of them ; as dam, or ^tS5®, daJiam, “scriptures”; 
CfcS, as, “horse;” miingu, “kidney beans;” BtA,pin, “merits” 
@g, masu, “fish.” 

12. In Pnlkrit, consonants are elided in the middle or end 
of words, and sometimes in tlio beginning also ; but in Sinhalese 
the hiatus thus occurring is avoided cither by the coalition of the 
vowel or by the insertion of semi-vowcLs: thus, 6'®'a5 
6'0j*33a, traildkya, “ the three worlds,” is in Prdkrlt 
teloa, but in Sinhalese we find t5i<3'0OS), tUm'a. Hen* we have 
the semi-vowel ®, t», inserted between the vowels o and a. For 
the Sanskrit mhhustala, “sky,” we. fiinl in Prakrit iinlinahi. where 
both the b and the nexus st are lost. The Sinhalese avoids the 
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aspirate eliding the fii-st letter of tbe coujuuot uousunuut, 
and Tve get nvbatala. PrAkrit, naa, “ nine,” 

Sinhalese, -SiQ nava ; Prdkrit, visai, “twenty,” Si^ialese, Sfl, 
vwi. 

13. The Sinhalese sound Cfi, e, comes into play when a 
long d, or 4, is shortened, or a nexus preceded by {f, a, is 
elided, e. g., dthadha, “name of a month (June and 

July),” eiala ; ®2Sfij333, makshikd, “fly,” ®tfl, mesi; 

luutin, “elephant,” «t ; 0a©, thathti, “ sixty” 

cni©, heta. It is also a substitute for O, e, as velU, “creeper” 
Sinhalese Ox vfl. Though in Beng&li and other vernaculars 
of India there is no letter corresponding to the Si^lailese C^i, «, 
yet Mr. Beames says;—“ In some instances in Bengali the vowel 

e, has a short harsh sound, like that of English a in hat. 
Thus ek, “one,” .sounds gak or ack." This is just what the Sinha¬ 
lese ffi, «, is : the vowel clianges entirely depend upon the 
preceding or succeeding vowels of a word. 

The following examples will shew that a large number of 
words with slight mollifications, is common to ail. I work on 
the materials supplied by Beames. 

Skr.* karkataka “ crab ;” Pdli, kakkata ; 8. kdnkido ; H. 
kokara ; Sip. kakulii, “ sea crab.” 

Skr. karkatika ; “ cucumlwr j” Pd. kakkdri ; S. kakidf ; 
H. kakadi ; 0., B. kakudi ; Sip. kekiri. 

Skr. karbura, “ variegated S. knbiro ; H. kabard, kdba- 
ra ; Sip. kabara. 

Skr. kshana ; “ momentS. khina ; H. khana, khana, 
chhana; Sip. kena, .‘iena. Here kena comes by the elision of the 
lingual sh, and s^na by eliding the k and dentalizing the 
lingual sh. 

Skr. kshama, “ pardon ;” S. khimd ; H. chhamd, khiind ; 
P. chhima ; Sip. kama, sanm. 

Skr. vanka, “ crooked S. vingu ; H. bdnka, bdnkd ; 
Sip. TOk. 


® S. atands for jSindhf; B. Bonj^dlf; H. Hindi; 0. Oriya ; P. Pan- 
jdbf; M. Ml bardtbi; fi. Gnjnrdthi; Sin. Sinhalese : Pr. PrAkrit: PA. 
PAli; Skr. Sanskrit. < » < s • 
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Skr. pnsbkara, “ tank Pi. pokkharaui ; B. pukhnra ; H. 
pokkara ; Sip. poknnji, poknru. 

Skr. “calf;” Pi. vaccba ; B. bichnra ; 0. bichhuri ; 
H. bacbharu, bachbadi ; Sip. vassi, ndjectivoly, vahu. 

Skr. vapgana, “ brinjal Pi. vitipgana ; B. bignna ; H. 
baigaun ; Sip. vap, aa in vopbatu, which bitter word is from 
bbauti, solenum melongena. 

Skr. ndumlxira, “ fig tree B. duumrn ; Sip. dibul. 

Skr. inushala, “ pestle B. luusbubi ; Sip. tnohobi, mdlu. 

Skr. ausbadba, “ medicineB. ashud ; Sip. osu. 

Skr. apgtiH, “ finger H. ungali; P. nnguli ; Sip. $ngili. 

Skr. cbaksbu, “ eye B. cboukba ; eboba ; Sip. (old) sak- 

Skr. bindu, “drop H. bi'inda, bunda ; M., P., G. irf. ; S' 
bundd, bdndu ; Sip. bindu. 

Skr. ikshu, “sugarcane Pi. ikka, ucbcbhu ; Pr. uchcbhn, 
H. dk ; Sip. uk, (old) ik. 

Skr. sayj'i, “ bed,” Pr. 8ejj_jd ; H. .sej ; P. S. id. ; G., M. 
sej ; 0., H. sajya ; Sip. §nda. 

Skr. valli, “creeper Pr. velli; H. bol, bcli ; P., S., G., 0. 
beli; Sip. v^l. 

Skr. badbiri, “deaf;” P., H. bibiri ; G. beherd ; Sip. 
bibiri. binl. 

Skr. .sainaya, “time;" H. same; Sip. same, bama, ima. 

Skr. kadafi', “planbiin ;" H., P. keli ; M., 6., kil ; Sin. 
kebel, kes^l. 

Skr. vidyut, “lightning, ; II. bijali ; B., M., G., P., 
0. bijiili ; Sin. viduli, ridili. 

Skr. biluku, “ sand ;” 0. bili; S. virl ; B. bill; M., P., 
S., H. bilu ; Sin. veli. 

Skr. pani 3 m, “water ;" Pr. paniap ; H., B., M., G., P., 0., 
S. pan! ; Sip. jj^n. 

Skr. allku, “false ;” Pr. aliap ; H. allkii; Sip. ali, as in ali- 
boru, literally “ a false lie.” 

Skr. kacbcba]>a, “ tortoise H., P. kebbui ; S. kaebbup ; 
B. kicbbbna; Sip. (old) k^sup, (luwlerii) k?.<be. 

Skr. kiuldiila, “ bee S. kddari ; G. kdilaro ; B. kodila ; 
O. koda ; Sip. udalu. Here the k is dri)]t|i<*d altogotlu'r. 
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Skr. prish^, “back H., B. pfthii; 0. pithi; P. pittha; G. 
pitha ; Si^ pi^. 

Skr. mritti, “ earth M. in4t( ; B., G., 0- miti ; H. 
mitti, matti, inilti ; Sin. 

Skr. pitri, “ father Pr. pi4 ; P. piu ; S. pin ; Sin. piyd. 

Skf. matri, “mother Pr. inaa ; P. msiti ; S. in4u ; Sifl. 
niavu. 

Skr. bhritri, “ brother Pr. bhslA ; P. bhiiii ; S. bh4u, 
Sip. (old) b^. 

Skr. inrita, “dead Pr. iniidd, mad, mii6 ; H. rand ; P. 
innid ; S. mud ; G. mnvuy ; M. molo ; 0. maid ; Sin. mala. 

Skr. bhukta, “ dovotedne&i H., and the rest, bhagata ; 
Sip. b^ti. 

Skr. rakta, “ red Pr. ratta ; H., and the rest, ragafci, 
rakata ; Sip, rat, ratu, r^ti. 

Skr. dluirma, “ religion H., and the rest, dliarama ; Sip. 
dam, dahain, daniraa. 

Skr, strl, “ woman S. tiriyd ; P. tirayd ; 0- tirl, vulffo 
tila ; Sip. (old) itu, itiri, vulgo, istiri. 

Skr. crani^, “ ca.>»tor-oil plantH. rendi; Sip. endam, 
erandu. 

Skr. nidra, “.>slcop H. niuda ; M. nlda, nija ; P. niuda; 
S. ninda ; Sip. ninda. 

Skr. chdyd, “ sliailow;’’ Pr. clidd ; II., P. tV/.,chd; S. chap- 
va, ididp; Sip. (old) seyd, (imxleni) he, as in hciiialayu, “sluidow 
of one’s selfsevnna, hevjma, “ sliadow.” 

Skr. spluitika, “ chry'stnl;” H. phitakari ; M. phatakf ; S. 
phituld ; 0., P., G., B. phabakari ; Sip. palipgn. 

Skr. swapanap, “ .sleeping Pr. sivinnd, sivind ; Pd. su- 
pind, “dreaming H. .sdnd; P. soand; S. suiuhann; G. suvap; 
B. soite ; 0. sdibd; Sip. hina, “ dream.” 

It is obvious that tlio Siphale.se comes from the Prdkrit 
sivino, by the elision of the semi-vowel t>. The coalision of the 
two similar vowels would make it, sina : h as has been already 
reinarkwl chang«*s into h. ami we get hind. 

Skr. Pd. \*np:map. “ sowing H. Iidnd ; B. bdana ; 0. 
boibd; Sip. ^^lJ>ura. 
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Skr. eapatha, “ oath," “ curse Pr. savaho ; H. soyha ; 
P. sohnp; S. suybuQ ; hava,—^the apga or stem in havam 

now obsolete. 

Skr. kaparda, “ cowrie H. kaudi ; M., G., P., S., 0. 
kavadl ; Sip. kavadi. 

Skr. tapa, “ heatH., and the rest, tdva, tdu ; Sip. 
tava, the stem in the verb tavaiu. 

Skr. ndrikela, “ cocoannt Pr. ndri eld ; H. ndriyala ; M. 
ndrala ; P. nardlu, naleru ; S. narele ; G. nairu ; Sip. (old) 
neralu. 

Skr. nagara, “ citj' Pr. n.iarl, nayari ; H. naira ; G. 
nayarl ; Sip. nu^'ara. 

Skr. sngandha, “fragrantPr. suapdha ; H., P. saundhd ; 
Sip. suvanda. 

Skr. sdchi, “ needle Pr., H., P. sii! ; S., M., G. sdya ; 
0., B. seed ; Sip. idi. Here the S ch has cliaiigcd into ^ d, and 
by the influence of the vowel 'i? i, Q u, has changed into 5 t, 
and Ci s, has become Q? h, and dropped. See Beanies Vol. 1. 
§ 34. 

Skr. rdjd, “ king Pr. rdd ; H. ran; in the rest, rao ; 
Sip. rada, raja 

Skr khddanap, “ eating Pr. khdanam ; H. khdnd ; P. 
kdhnd; S. khdinu; M. khdnep; G. khdvup; 0. khdiba;B. khditd; 
Sip. kana. 

Skr. pipdsa “thirsty H., and the rest, piydsd; Sip. (old) 
pavas, (modem) pipdsa, vulgo tibaha. Here is an instance of p 
changing to t: the only other instance I have noticed is where 
pippall, “ long pepper,” becomes tijipli ; bnt the Siphale.se word 
tippli comes from the Tamil, as most of the names of medicinal 
drugs coming from the southern const of India. The old 
Siphalese word found in books is vagapul. 

Skr. prdpana, “ gettingH. pdud, pdund ; P. pdund ; S. 
pdinu; G. pdnavup ; M. pdvanep ; B. pdite; 0. pdibd ; 
Sip. pamuna : “arriving.” Here the ^ has ns usual changed 
into V, and thence to m, as in nava, “ nine ; Sip. nama.” 

Skr. kapota ; H. kapot ; Sip. kobeyiyd ; “ wild dove.” 
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Skr. knuibhakdrn, “ potter H. kumL^r; Sip. kubnl. 

Skr. stlknrn, “ pig H. sAar ; Sip. (old) liArA, (modern) 

ArA. 

Skr. knrpdsa, “ cotton S. kapdha, kapaha ; P. kapdh : 0. 
kapd : Sip. kapn 

Skr. mnkha, “face Pr., H. mupha ; P. innhnp, muphu ; 
S. muphnp Sip. innva, niAna. 

Skr. aithila, “ loose Pr. sidliilo; H., M., 6., dhila ; 
P. dhilM S. dhiro ; 6., 0., dliild ; Sip. ihil, lihil, lila. 

These may be extended to any length. 

It was iny intention to add to this a few remarks on the 
pronouns, the. case endings, verbs and their terminations and the 
particles which arc called the “ sinews and ligaments” of lan¬ 
guage, but this pnjior has extended to a greater length than was 
originally intended, and I reserve iny remarks on them for 
another paper. 
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NOTE.* 


Mdldive Numt^Kila. 

“ Tlio inconvenient duodecimal mode of nuiueratiou was for¬ 
merly e.\clusively used by the Mdldivians—the numerals from 
1 to 12 being almost identical with the Siyhalese ; but, though 
still in vogue here and there, it is gradually dying out, and nirely 
employed in business calculations. Beyond 10 a inotlifitHl form 
of the HindAitant decimal numeration is that in common use. 
Some eonl'usion, however, arises from the co-tixisUmco of the 
two systems ; thus,yrt/MW or fans/ui may be uitlier 48 or 50 ; hiya 
or sat4ka, 90 or 100.” (“ The Mdidivo LsLinds,” Sessional 
Papers, Ceylon, 1881, j>. 121.) 

Mr. Albert Gray in giving the Maidive numerals reeordwi 
by Pyrard with their Siylialese iviuivaleiit.s, adih in a tmU 
note :—“ After this number Pyrard hjis the following :—‘ Note 
that they have the numbers up to twelve (us we have them 
up to ten) : then they go on by twelves, and their hundred 
is 96, or eight times 12.’ It will be seen by the numbers 
which follow that those only which are correct according to 
Siyhalese onuinuration arc eoinpounds of dolva, vh., tin doles, 
paasedolos, and addolos. They arc simply, ‘ three dozen’, ‘five 
dozen,* and ‘ sovou dozen.’ On the other haml. those which 
are not compounds of doles are altereil values of the ordinary 
Siyhalasc decimal numbors. Vet it is strange that Pyrard could , 
make mistakes with numbers so low as ‘ twenty-four’ and ‘ forty- 

‘eight’ which by analogy ought to be dedolos and Mradolos . 

It seems that the Maldivians count much by dozens ; indeed, 
Christopher (Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1836-8, p. 69) saya, 


^ Mr. Rauosi^ba'x paragraph (p. *241) on M.MJive nnineraU justifies 
this note.—B. //o«. Sec. 
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‘ they reckon by twelves, as we do by teas but they have not 
abandoned altogether the decim.!! system. If, however, pattte 
and panat really stand for ‘ twenty-four’ and ‘ forty-eight,’ it 
will be interesting to know the Maidive for ‘ twenty’ and 
‘ fifty.’ ” (Journ. R. A. S., Vol. viiL n. s. 1878, pp. 193-4.) 

Mr. Ran.isipha has rightly shown, from a comparison with 
the Siplialesc, the truo meaning and value of the forms, fatsehi, 
fanas, and hiya ; but it is difficult to account for the anomaly of 
their employment in a duo-decimal system, otherwise than as 
relics of an original decimal numeration, which, from unknown 
causes, was temporarily abandoned, only to reassert itself, though 
under a different garb more closely resembling other Aryan 
vernaculars tluin Siplialcse. 

The following table of Mdldivo numerals exhibits Imth 
^ systems :— 
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MALDIVE NUMERALS. 


Dno-deoimal. 


Decimal.t 


eke' 

de’ 

tine’ 

ha tare’ 

fahe' 

haye’ 

bate' 

arbe* 

nuvaye’ 

dihaye’ 

ekotobo' 

doloho' 

doloa-eke’ 


faSM-bi 

fai«ehi-'k«' 


tin-doloK 

tio-doloa-ekc 


egAra 

bAra 

tent 

oanda 

fnnarn 

aula 

icitiirA 

nrliAra 

niia-vilii 

vibi 

•) 

bil- I 
t6- J-vis* 
auii- I 
faiiKii-J 
Nib-Ws 

K. i- 

ona-tirfa 

tir(f 

et- 

bat* 

tel- 

fanaa- 

aa* 

.ontu- 
arbn- J 
ona-fiiilia 
aAlia 
ek-iilia 
b«- ■) 

te-. I 

aanm- >y.'ilia 
fiiDKa- I 

aa- i 

bat-Alia 


f Triin.Hcribcd from a Hat pven in a Miildive tnrtlb, or commentary' 
on the kardn.—B. H(m. Bee. 
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Dao-dccimal. 


Decimal. 


4B 

49 

50 
61 
62 
53 
64 
66 
£3 

67 

68 
69 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
6« 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
7.6 

76 

77 

78 

79 
»0 
81 
82 

83 

84 
86 
Hti I 

87 I 

88 ' 

89 

90 

91 

92 
IW 
94 
96 

96 

97 

98 i 

99 
100 


fanaa 

.fana«-<ke’ 

fanaa-d^' 


y Ac., 


faa-doloa 

fas-doloB-eko’ 


&o.. 


fahili 

f6hiti.<-ko' 


Ac,, 


Imd-ilolfH 

lmH-di<loK-i'kc' 


&c.. 


'J 


Uiya 


arh-6lia 
ona-fansis 

ok4- 1 
U- 
td- 

saora- , 
fansa- 
aa- 
aata- 
arha- J 
ona-ba(ti 
ha^i 
eki-hatfi 


1 


y Ac., 


ona-battiri 
battiri 
ok&b iltiri 


J- Ac., 


m 

-I 


J 

iina-ilhi 
I'lhi 

uk-iihi 
ba- 

Kaui-a- yyAlii 
fanna- I 

sa- J 

aat-iibi 
arb-6hi 
ooavai 
navai 
ckii- 
bayii- 
tcyii- 

fanaay*'- 

saya- ' 

Mtli- 

arhii- j 
ona-aatta 
aati'ka 
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PROCEEDmGS.-1881 


CoinilTTEIC Mebtiko, 

February 2, 1881. 

Present; 

The Hon. Colonel A. B. Fyers, h.b.. President, in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq., Revd. E. F. Miller, U.A., 

W. Ferguson, Ksq., J. G. Smither, Ksq., 

H. J. MacVicar, Esq., J.L. V’auder6traateD,Esq, H.D.> 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secrettu'y. 

1. —Road and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting, 

2. —The Hon, Secretary stated, thaton assuming duties bo fbuud that 
the “ Proceedings" of the .Society had not been published (with the 
exception of the President’s Address for 1879, printed in the Journal 
for 1880, Part L) since 1878-4. He proposed to issue shortly in 
pamphlet form the " Proeeedi»g$, 1875 to 1880.”* Au effort would 
bo made in future to publish the Society’s “ Proceedings” regularly 
at the close of each year .—Approved. 

8.—With reference to the long delay in the issue of a new 
Catalogue of the C. A. S. Library, the Hon. Secretary laid before the 
Meeting a rough manuscript Catalogue, on which the Librarian of 
the Museum h^ been long engaged, and expressed bis opinion that, if 
printed in its present form, it would be unsuited to fulfil the purpose 
of sure and ready reference. Under the circumstances it was hoped 
that additional delay for the preparation of a satisfactory Catalogue 
would be held justifiable. Ihe Hon. Secretary consented to devote 
such attention to this work, as leisure might allow him. 

4. —The Meeting was informed that the stock of several back Num¬ 
bers of the Society’s Journal had become exhausted—not a siugle 
copy remaining evSn in the C. A. S. Library,—viz., 1848-9 ; 
1849-50} 1853 (I pt.) ; 1856 8 (2 pts.) ; 1858-9 ; 1860-1 ; 1870-1. 
The Honorary Secretary had addressed Government (January 13th), 
with a view to obtaining permission for the said Jouruals to be 
reprinted at the Government Press, from copies kindly placed at his 
service by D. Ferguson, Esq., and the boon had been readily granted 
(January 20th). 

5. —In order to put an eud to the present confusion arising from the 
irregular numbering and paging of past Journals, it was suggested 

* Issued in March, 1881. 
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by Uie Hoo. Secretary that the Committee shoald onoe for all sanction 
an authoritative numbering and division of the series. 

Approved, and the matter left entirely in the bands of the Hon. 
Secretary. • 

6. —The Hon. Secretary stated that on going over the Books, &c , 
belonging to the Library, he discovered that a largo proportion 
required immediate binding or rebinding • and moved for a special vote 
under this head. 

The Committee sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 200, to be devoted 
to this object. 

7. —It was notified by the Hou. Secretary that, in accordance with 
Resolution 2, passed at the Committee Meeting held July 16th, 1860, 
the Sub-Committee had met, and selected new Books for the 'Library 
to the vahte of £60 ; and that the order had been sent to Messrs. 
Trfibner & Co. 

8. — A General Meeting was decided to be held in April, prior to 
Col. Fyers’ departure to England. 

It was annonnoed that several Members had promised Papers. 

Gskeral Meeting. 

April 7, 1881. 

Present: 

,The Hon. Colonel Fyers, b.e., P^resident, in the Chair. 

G. Wall, Esq., Vice-Presd. E. F. Perera, Esq, 

J. Capper, Esq., Hon. P. Rfima-Nathan, 

W. Ferguson, Esq., W. P. Ranasipba, Esq., 

S. Green, Esq., J. G. Smither, Esq., 

A. Murray, Esq., Honorary H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. 

Treasurer. Secretary. 

1. —The Minutes of the last Meeting (Annual) wore read and 
confirmed. 

2. —The following new Members were then duly elected :_ 

G. A. Baumgartner, Esq., ac.8. A. Jayawardana, Mudaliyir, 
C. Bruce, Esq., J. D. Mason, Esq., c.c.8. 

S. M. Burrows, Esq, o.c.8. L. O. Pyemont-Pyemont, Esq., 
P. Dias Bandarandyaka, 0 O.s. 

Mahfi-Mudaliy&r, J. G. Wardrop, Esq., 

W. H. G. Duncan, Esq., H. White, E'sq., O.C.8. 

C, P. Hall, Ksq.j W. T. Wragg, Esq., c.c.s. 

• Jnuntal since cnnsccutively iinmbercd, dividctl into Volumoa and 
“Summaiy” issued by Honorary Secretary. 
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The followieg gentlemen were re-admitted as Members ;— 

J. Loos, Esq., H.D., H. Nevill, Esq., c.c.s., and G. E. Worthing- 
ton. Esq., O.O.S. 

8.—The Hon. Secretary announced that the new Books for the 
C. A. S. Library, ordered in February from Messrs. Triibnet & Co., 
were on their way out. He also laid on the table a list of Books, '&o., 
presented to, or purchased by, tlie Society since the Anitual Meeting 
in December, 1880. 

4.—The following Papers were then read :— 

i. — Hindu Astronomy as compared with the European science, 

by S. Mebvin, Esq. 

ii. — Some sculptured ruins at Horat^a, by J. 6 . Shitbeh, Esq. 

iii. — Oold in Cejrlon: a sketch, by A. C. Dixon, Esq. 

iv. — Specimens of Sinhalese proverbs, byL. De Zotza, Moh&- 
Mudaliy&r. 

V .—Ceylon Bee culture, by S. Jayatilaks, Mudaliy&r. 

In the absence of the authors Papers iii. smd v. were read by the 
Hon. Secretary, and Paper iv. by W. P. Ra^asiQba, Esq. 

Mr. G. Wall initiated a very interestiug critical discussion regard¬ 
ing the asserted discovery of the laws of gravitation before Sir Isaac 
Newton’s time. 

6 .—The Hon. the Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the gen¬ 
tlemen who had sent in Papers.—Ojrricd nem. eon. 

6. —The President (Hon. Colonel A. B. Fyers, b e)., announced his 
contemplated immediate departure for England, adding that during 
his absence, George Wall, Esq., Vice-President, would assume the 
Chair. 

7. —The Hon. the Chairman proposed that the following gentlewen 
bo invited to become Honorary Members ;— 

(a) L. De Soysa, Mah&-Mudaliy4r. 

(b) M. M. KUot4. 

Seconded by George Wall, Esq., and unanimously carried. 

8. ~-A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by G. Wall, Esq., 
and seconded by J. G. Smither, Esq., condudedthe Meeting. 

Copies of ihe “ Summary of C. A. S Journals, 1345-1880," 
just compiled by the Hon. Secretary, (Vide Resolution 5, Com¬ 
mittee Meeting, February 2nd, 1881), were distributed among 
Members. 
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Additions to Library. 


BUagrahasdntiya (Sinhalese)— From Author. 

Classified Index to the Sanscrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjfir 
Part 3rd. 

D&sayura, Ocean of Verbal roots, The, 18b0. (Sinhalese),— From 
Author. 


DfpawaQsa, Tho~Pretented by Ceylon Government. 

Drama of Princess Polina, 1879, (Sinhalese). 1 

Ganitasfistraya, Arithmetic (Sinhalese). VProm Authors. 

Hindfi Chronology and Ant^iluvian History. J 

Journal of the R. A.S. of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Part I, 

No. IV., 1880. 

, Do. do. do. Part IL 

No. HI., 1880. 

, Do. do. do. Part II, 

No. IV., 1880. 

. Lepldoptera of Ceylon, (Moore) Parts I, and II., 1881.— Presented 
by Ceylon Government. 

Malwarapatalaya and B&lagrahas&ntiya (Sinhalese).— From Author. 

Niti Nighaudnva,.(English and Sinhalese).— Presented by Ceylon 
Government. 


I Prom R. A.' S. 
[ Bengal. 


Notes upon a Denarius of Augustas Cmsar.— Presented. 
Our Colony.— From Author. 


Proceedings of the R. A. S. Bengal. July, 18^0. 

Do. do. August, 1880. 

Do. do. November, 1880. 

Do. do. January, 1881. 

Report on the Amardvati Tope, &e., Excavations on 
its site in 1877. 

Sanscrit Manuscripts of the MahtUR^u of Bikaner. 
Sdsanavagsa Dipo (P&li) 


Simdlakana Dipani (Pdli) 


• From Author. 






Presented. 


) 


Transactions of the R. A. S. Japan, Vol. 8. Part III., 1880.) « O} e 

Do. do. Vol. 8, Part IV., 1880. ^ i ^ g. 

Do. do, Vol. 9, P,art I, 1880. ' 

Vinayapitakam, Vols. I, IL—Presented by ■ Ceylon Govemmefft. 


Wc were enabW to report but briefly the meeting of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society held at tlie Mosfum yesterday. It was a pity 
that more Members were not present, as the Papers read were interesnng. 
Those Papers were, however, too numerous to allow of free discussion upon 
them. ^ 
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The first Paper read was bj Mi', S. Mcrrin, a Jafifna TamiJ, upnn 
“ Hindu Aitronomy as compared u>ith the European science.” The 
reader spent some time in apologising for his lack of eloquence and 
leamii^, and then read extracts from his Paper. The stud/ of Astrology, 
he said, wsis cultivated br the immediate descendants of' Adam ; 
Josephus informed us that the sons of Seth were engaged in studying 
Astronomy. From the Eg 3 rpdana the science passM to the Qre^. 
It seemed to liavc gone from Chaldea to India and China 2,000 years 
B.O. The records of the efforts of the early Indian Astronomers were, 
however, wrapt in obscurity. At first the IliudiSs thought the earth 
was round, and that the eclipses of the moon were cansed by the earth’s 
shadow. Some, however, maiutained that the earth, though round, was ' 
at rest in the centre. A few believed tliat tlie earth was tint. Mr. Merviu 
then referred to the principles put forward by Ptolemy, and proceeded to 
show tliat Hindi! astronomy was very different fVoni its mythology. After 
a short dip into Hindi! mythology he turned more directly to the real 
subject of thepaper. Many doctrines of Hindi! astronomy, he said corres¬ 
ponded with European science. The laws of gravitation were known to 
the Hindiis long before Sir Isaac .N'ewton's time. The Hindiia believed 
ages ago that the atmosphere extended 60 miles firura the earth, and he 
reminded them that European science bad decided that the atmosphere 
could not extend more than 60 or 60 miles. He quoted from several old 
Tamil works to show that a great mauy years ago tho Hindiis held very 
similar opinions as to the planets as those held by tho Europeans of to-day. 

Mr. George Wall, (after one or two Mcmbei'S ha<l cspresscil their interest 
in the Paper read) said ho presumed that no one would imagine that any 
facts staterl touchiug tho alleged discovery of tho laws ui gravitation before 
Sir Isaac Newton’s time were true. That the movements of the planets 
were well known was of course admitted, as they were mentioned in the 
old astronomical books and in tlie Scriptures. Facts of obsem’ation were 
very different fi-om those laws which govern the movements of planets. 
He concluded that Mr. Mervin did not profess to state that the laws of 
gravitation were really known by the ancient Hindiis. If such an allegation 
were nude for a moment, the fact that the IliudiU thought tliat the tun 
revolved round the earth would explode the idea. That one fact was suffi¬ 
cient to show that the laws of gravitation were not in the slightest degree 
understood in olden times by the Hindiis. He was quite aware that the 
ancients had a pretty accurate knowledge of the movements of the planets, 
but they did not know the causes. About the time of the transit of Venus 
a very learned gentleman in Colombo said to him that he could not imder- 
stsnd why the Government were taking so many observations and spending 
so mnch money and trouble in doing so, seeing that they knew exactly 
when the transit would take place. When the speaker told this gentleman 
that they did not yet know what distance Venus and the sun were from 
the eartli, which it was very important to ascertain, ho was quite astonished. 
Th.-y could easily tdl tho exact time shown by the town clock in the 
tower, but they could not so easily tell the exact diameter of the face. 
They know the exact movements and causes of the eclip-oi, but the laws 
of gravitation were a profound secret till the days of Sir Isaac .N’ewton. 

Mr. Sniither then reiul his Paper upon “ Some ruins at Hora$a." 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell (Hon Sec.) read Mr. A. C. Dixon’s Paper on “ Gold 
in Ceylon.” 
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A few “ Si^aleseproverbs," from ft l»ree number of apecimens by L. De 
Zoyzft, Mahi-Mudftliyir, were read-by Mr. Kapasipha, in the absence of 
the Mahi-Mudaliyir. 

Samuel JayfttilakB Mndftliy4r's Paper on Bee Cufrure w Ceylon” was 
read by the Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. the Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to those gentlemen 
who had written or read Papers. Ue said tliat they had bad such a number 
of Papers that it had been Mmost impossible to pause and discuss the merits 
of any of them. He quite concurrM with the remarks of Mr. Wall as to 
the knowletlge of the Uindiis as to gravitation. Upon such a point they 
might have bad a free discussion bad there been time. 

Mr. Wall remarked that he wai not quite clear whether Mr. Mervin 
widred to imply that the Hindds really understood the laws of gravitation. 
He proceeds (to Mr. Mervin) : "Do we understand that vonr belief is 
that the laws of gravitatlnn, as propounded and explained by .V ewton, 
were understood by the ancient Hindus?" 

Mr. Mervin: " As in other cases the principle was nnderstood by the 
Hindils, but not as improved and made perfect since in the form of a system, 
lie principle was unaerstood.” 

The Hon. P. R&ma-Nkthan : “ The idea is that the Hindus should be 
credited with having conceived the first ideas of the Isws of gravitation." 

' Mr. Wall; “ But none of the extracts he has read bear him out: rather 
the opposite. The figures as to the dimensions of the earth and the times of 
the eclipses were ascertained by observation without any knowledge of the 
laws of gravitation whatever. Tlie fact that a year consists of xfiS days 
and so many hours could be ascertained without any knowledge of the laws 
of astronomy. No doubt sstronnraical observations were carried to a very 
high degree of perfection and for a very great period of time, but there has 
not been anything said to show that the laws or principles of gravitation 
were ever propounded before Sir Issac Newton discovered them. People 
may find oat ohservarion that a rlock goes, and also find out what toe 
movements indicate, but that does not prove what works the inside of it." 

Mr. Mervin, to illustrate his meaning, remarked that algebra was in 
existence smong die Hindds ages since, but not in such perfection ss among 
Europeans of the present day. And so attraction or gravitation was known 
to the Hindda. He did not say the lauu of gravitation were known to 
perfection. 

Mr Wall: " But it is the law which is everything in this case." 

Mr. Mervin : “ It says in one of the passages I read that * the earth is 
.standing by its own inherent foice.’ Whut is meant by ‘ inherent force P’" 
Mr. Wall : “ The idea of gravitation first of all is shown with bodies 
having no motion. They must derive their motion from something. The 
first step towards gravitation is that bodies do not move st all unless they 
are moved by something. The facts were known, but your facts were 
obtained by observation, while Sir Isaac Newton's theory wss laid down, 
whereby those facts could be confirmed and understood. Sir Isaac laid 
aside fur 20 years his idet of the laws of gravitation because they did not 
a^ee with observation. No one bad the slightest conception of toe theory 
till Sir Isaac found it out. Then the whole thing became clear. The facta 
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of obserration were constantly cominj; into contaci^ith the theory. The 
laws of graTitataon required that certain motions should take place bj a 
certain planet while the facta of obserration were utterly opposed to it. 
It was afterwards discoTered that there was another plauet existiug beyond 
the one expected to change, and upon which it act^ Thus the fitfther 
planet was discovered. The law of gravitation was one theory, simplv 
enounced; not a gradually worked out fact like geometry, about which 
there is no principle. The law of gravitation as discoveretl by Kewton has 
never been altered. IVben, apparently, facta were opposed to it, as in the 
case of the new planet, further observations bv the aid of the most com* 
plete instruments have shown that the laws of gravitation were perfectly 
correct, the apparently contradictory faett being explained after observa¬ 
tion. No ancient Hindu, as far as at present known, ever had the slightest 
inkling of knowledge of those laws. None of their facts rcqtu'red a 
knowledge of those &ws." 

The subject then droppe<l.* 

The Hon. the Chairman said that was the last Meeting at which be would 
be present fur some time, as ho was about to leave for England. It was 
very gratifying to be able to leave the Society in such a flourishing state. 


* Mr. Mervin subsequently published the following letter in the columns 
of the Oiservgr :— 

Dbak _Sijt ,—A portion of the Essay on Hindi! Astronomy read by me 
at the Asiatic Society Meeting of the 7tli instant, runs—“ The laws of gravi¬ 
tation were known to the Miudds long before ^'ir Isaac Newton was bom." 
The Hindi! Astronomer Biskara-lis&ny6r was bom in the year 1114, A.D., 
and composed the treatise called "Siddhkntn Sirumaoi" in 1150. In the 
6th verse of the 3rd chapter of that book, the author says :—“ The property 
of attraction is inherent in the earth. By this property, the earth attracts 
any unsupported heavy thing towards it. The thing appears to be falling, 
but it is in a state of being drawn to the earth," Ac. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born in the year 1643, A. D., and made the dis¬ 
covery of the laws of gravitation in 1703. 

Hoes not the above quoted verse elicit that attraction of gravitation (if 
not the laws tbereoH was known to Biskara-isiriyir 492 years befbre 
Newton was bom P Why shoold any one hesitate to acknowledge this? 
I do not s^ that the laws of gravitation in their entirety were known to the 
HindtSs. if one believes that the above verso was written by Biskara- 
ks&riy&r, conld he doubt that the piinciples of attraction were known to 
him r 

Shiinld it be said that Biskaro-fisiriyer knew this merely from his obser¬ 
vation, and not scientifically, the Hindus would say that even so much was 
not known to the western nations before Sir Isaac Newton's time; for Sir 
Issac deduced the attraction from his observation of the fall of an apple. 
Is it not clear that no European that lived before him did ever observe the 
fall of an apple, and therefrom deduce the earth’s attractive power ? Most 
sciences and arts arc discovered by observation. Man derives his know¬ 
ledge from observation, conversation, reading an<l meditation ; observation 
being the first meditim. It is therefore no wonder that B&skara-&akKiy(r 
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Daring bis absance, Mr. Wall, the Vice-President, would essamethe Chair, 
and he was sure Mr. Wall would take an interest in everything affecting 
the SocietT, and contribute by his well stored mind to its benefit. 
He thmked the Members for the confidence shown in him by hia being 
elected upon so many occasions as President, and assured tliem that 
he should alaraya have thewel&re of tiie Society at heart. At home he 
hoped to be <if any use possible. He ahonld try to get such Books, Ac, as 
the Hon. Secretary might wish to obtain. He desired before leaving to 
recommend one very old Member who had held various offices in the SocieQr 
the Mah&-.Mud61iy&r. Louis De Zovza, for nomination as an Honorary 
Member, coupling with his name that of Professor M. KUuti, who had 
lectured to them, sent Papers, and promised to send more. 

Mr. O. Wall seconded, although, as he remarked, the proposal did not 
need a seconder, coming from the Chair. He wished at tne same time to 
propose a vote of thanss to the Society’s “ restorer,” Col. Fyers, as the 
Colonel had certainly fulfilled that part. The Society was in a dormant 
state till Col. l^ers took that lively interest in it which had revived it to 
its present position He (Mr. Wafll had been a witness of the Society’s 
career, and was only sorry that be had done so little for it. 

Mr. Smither endorsed the remarks made by Mr. Wall as to the Presi¬ 
dent. 

,' The Hon. President replied, ascribing the praise to the Honorary 
Secretary, who had written to many people as to Papers, and by hu 
endeavours had remucitated the Society. 

The Meeting was then acMoumed till some convenient day soon, when 
Papers will be read.—[See Ceylon Obeeroer, 6th April, 1881.] 


got, at least, a iaiut 
vation. But that is 
know the thing. 


knowledge of aWraction of gravitation from his obser- 
no roason why it should be asserted that he did not 


It may be argued that the Hiiulds maintain, as Ptolemy did. that the sun 


I would now amend the wording of my Essay thus ■—« Tha i.w. 

graviUUon were known” Ac., shomd be ” AttnJfmn”* r •* ,.* ® 
known," 4c. ■uoma oe Attraction of gravitation was 


Colombo, 13th April, 1881. 


S. Msaviir. 
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Present: 

The Hon. W. H. Rarenscrofl:, Acting Colonial Secretary, 

(in the ChiUr), 

J. Capper, Esq. S. Rajapaksa, Mudaliyar. 

J. B. Cull, Esq, W. P. lia^asiQha, Esq. 

A. C. Laurie, Esq. J. G. Smithor, Esq. 

J. Loos, Esq., U.D. J.L.Vander8traaten, Esq.jM.D. 

A. Murray, Esq., Hon. Treasr. G. Wall, Esq., Vice-Presdt. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretory. 

1. —The Minutes of the previous Meeting werercad and confirmed. 

2. —The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Society 

The Hon. R. Cayley, Chief Justice (Proposed by the Hon. W. 
II. Raveuscroft, c.c.8., Seconded by A. Murray, Esq.), W. E. 
Davidson, Esq., c.c.s., H. W. Green, Esq., O.C.S., F. H. Price, Esq., 
C.C.S., G. S. Saxton, Esq., o.c.s. 

The following were re>admitted as Members :— 

W. J. S. Boako, Elsq., c.c.8., L. Nell, Esq., and W. E. T. Sharpe, 
Esq., C-as. 

The Hon. Secretary announced tliat His Excellency the Lieut.* 
Governor (the Hon. J. Douglas, c.M.a.) hud consented to join the 
Society as its Vice-Patron. 

3. —The Honorary Secretary laid on the table a list of Books pre- 
seuted to and purchased for the Society’s Library since the last 
Meeting (April 7 th). 

4. —The Honorary Secretary then read the following Papers 

(i.) “ A Short Account of the principal Religious Ceremonies 

observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon," by C. J. R. Lr Mesc- 
BiER, Esq., c.c.s. 

(ii.) “ Valentyn's Account of AdanCs Peak, by A. Spence 
Moss, Esq. 
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(iii.) A Letter from J. G. Smither, E«q., combating Mr. S. 
Mervin’s statement of the length of the Ydjana (Paper on 
" Hindu Astronomg.” 


* The Hon. Sec., Royal Aaiadc Society, C. B. 

Su,—Ik the interesting Paper on Hiadd A stronomy read at the 
General Meeting on Thursday, Mr. Mervin informed us that a “ yujona" 
is considered equal to^tie English miles. 

Referring to the glossary given in Tumour's translation of the MahA- 
wsQso (page 30), 1 find the following definition of the teim which I 
transcribe verbatim 

“ Ydj(tnaA~passim : a measure of distance equal to fcnr ‘‘gdamtan” and 
each gdviutan, called goto in Singhalese, is equal to four katakmas, and an 
hatakma is considered equal to one English mile, which would make a 
yejanaA to be 16 miles.” 

This I bare endearonred to make more clear by the following table, which 
I have prepared from the above :— 

Enclish Mu.ss. Hfrr^KMAS. Gaws. YdJSNA. 

1 — 1 

4 » 4 1 

16 — 16 — 4 1- I 

As the discrepancy between the two statements is so striking, I have 
thought it denrable to invite attention to it, and os Mr. Mervin tells us 
that he bos adopted the “ vujank" as a standard measure for his calculations, 
I venture to suggest that be be requested to favour ns at our next Meeting 
with precise information on this important point. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

J. G, Smithsr. 

Colombo, 9th April, 1861. 

The Hon. Sec., Royal Asiatic Society, C. B. 

Dbar Sib, — With reference to .Mr. J. 6. Smitlicr’s Utter to yon, dated 
the 9th April, 1861, and forward^ to me on the 20th ultimo, in which it is 
stated, that according to the definition given in Moliiwagso," one ydjana 
is equal to 16 Euglioh miles, instead of 5 miles os stated by me, I would 
in the first place quote the passago in my Essay referring to my estimate 
in English miles of a ytijana 

“ 1 must say that the measurement of one ydjana is not exactly settled. 
According to a table given in this chapter (44tli chap. Andokdsam of Skan- 
dapuripa) it U equal to 32,000 yards; accoiding to some other authorities 
it is equal to 16,000 yards; and according to others, to 8,000 yards. A 
Clhinese monk named * Hieonn-Thsong,’ woo visited India in the middle of 
the 7th century, states that in India, according to ancient tradition, a 
yujana equaled 40 li (a It is about 650 ^ards). According to the customai^ 
use of the Indian Kingdoms it is 30 h. But the ydjana mentioned in the 
Bacred Books contains only 16 li : which smallest yinana is equal to 5 
English mUes,” 
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4.—Votes of thanks to the writers of the above Papers (proposed 
by the Chairman), and to the Chairman (proposed by G. Wall, Esq., 
Vic^President, seconded by J. G, Smither, Esq.), unanimously 
carried, concluded the Meeting. 


It is a matter of no infrequent occurrence that a term of distance, 
weight, or measurement, is variously estimated at different places; for 
iustauce :— 

One English foot is somewhat smaller than a Dutch foot. 

One English pound (weight) is less than a Dutch pound. 


One dollar (money) is considered by the TamiJ[s to be 

£0 

1 6 

By the Americans 

0 

4 2 

One marakal (corn measure) is considered: 

By the people of Southern India to contain ... 

4 

qaartSi 

By the people of the Wanni in Coylou 

10 

do. 

By people in Batticaloa District ... 

8 

do. 

One Kktham or Gawatbam (distance) is estimated: 

By the Indian Tamila to be 

10 

xoilcs. 

By*the Sinhalese of Ceylon 

4 

do. 


Before the introduction of the Imperial Measure, groat uncertainty 
existe<l with regard to weights and measures used in Great Britain ; for 
it appears from the Preamlne of the Act of 18*24 that different weights 
and measures, some larger and some less, were in use in various places. 
Nor were the weights and measures in France, before the Revolution, freo 
from confusiou. 


Just in the same manner, one **ydjana” is estimated : 


By the Indian Historians to be about 

18 

miles. 

By the ancient Indian Government about 

9* 

do. 

By the writers of Indian Sacred Books or Sh&stram ... 

5 

do. 

By the Sighalcse of Ceylon (see MahAwagao) 

16 

do. 


It will bo seen from the foregoing quotation that I myself have stated in 
tlie Essay, that the measurement of a“y6jana”i> not txcetly tettled, but 
that it is mentioned in the Sacred Books or Shistrams as equal to 6 English 
miles. 

Further, ydjana" being a term tised by the Indians in their sciences, 
their estimates should be ^opted in preference to that of other nations. 

Authorities ik favour of the Estimate of 5 Miles. 

I.—Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary, which is acknowledged to 
to be the best of the l^d :— 

“ Giuvs’&sr (ydcheuai). A measure of distance reckoned foom 4 to 10 
(n&likai), usually about 13 miles. Wilson, about 9 miles. In 
Astronomy, the d,0d9tb part of a great circle, or on the equator about 4 j 
geographical miles (or iieiuly 5 English miles.)” 
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Additions to Library. 

Antardwarana (Siybalesa), Colombo, 1875. 

Architectare, History of, 1873-5, 4 Vols., by J. Ferguson, d.c.l., 
F.It.8., M.R.A.S. 


II. —Webster’s English Dictionary :— 

“Yojan rSanscrit Y6jaa&}. A measure of distance, varying from 4 to 
10 miles, but usually about 5 (East ludies.) ” 

III. —Chinese monk's report, as above shown, S miles. 

IV. —Mr. D. L. Carroll (VisuvalikUpillai) one of the graduates of the 
Batticotta Seminary, and the best Astronomer among the Tamils of JaflPna, 
commenced to write Notes and a Commentary on Hiudd Astronomy, but 
unfortunately died before completing his work. The following table of 
distances is ^ven by him 

24 Afknlams (nearly an inch) make 1 Cubit. 

4 Cubits „ 1 Dhanii. 

2 Dhaniis „ 1 Dandam. 

500 Dandams „ 1 Kiippido. 

4 EiSppidus „ I Ydjani. 

Mr. Carroll's Notes say that an apkulam is eqnal to 5-Oth of an inch. 

According to this table a ydjana is equal to 384,000 apkulams, or 320,000 
inches. An English mile being 1,760 yards, or 63,360 inches. 

320 000 

_ 5-03 English miles, a ydjaaa, 

V. —The distances in ydjanas as given in ancient works on Science, such 
ns “ Sdriyasiddliiintain," in regard to the diameter of the Earth, to the 
diameter of the Moon's disc, to the atmosphere surrounding the Earth, Ac., 
being multi^ied by 5, nearly correspond with the distances in miles ss 
given in tbo European works on Astronomy. This fict is an indirect proof 
that a y6jana as used in Hindd sciences is apparently 3 English miles. 

I think tliat the above authorities support my statement, that a ydjana 
(as used in Hind d Astronomy) is approximaUtly 3 JBnglish milef, and that the 
term is used in different places as expressing longer or shorter distancea. 

I beg to remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Jad'na, 2nd December, 1881. S. Mebyim. 


The Hon. See., Eoyal Asiatic Society, C. B. 

Dbsb Sib,—I return Mr. Mervin's letter of the 2nd instant, wliich you 
have been so good as to forward for my perusal with yours of yesterday. 



The seversl lengths given in his letter are however so widely different one 
from another (varying os they do from 18 miles to 3 miles) that it seems 
more than ever necessary to accept with due caution astronomic^ calcula¬ 
tions based on such an nncertain measure of length as the “ ydjana" 
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Aryau Village, The, in India and Ceylon, by Sir J. B. Phear, 1880. 

Atita Wakya Dfpaniya (Si^haleae Proverbs), by A. M. S4u4n&yaka. 
—From Author. 


appears to be. Even the authorities quoted by Mr. Mervin in support of 
his statement do not quite agree on the subject. 

Owing to the great length of Mr. Merrin's essay, the reading of it at 
the Meeting bad to be considerably abridged. Amongst the passages left 
uuread was that to v/hich be refers in his letter, and bis statement that a 
“ ybjana” is equal to 6 English miles was made verbally in reply to a 
question asked oy one of the Members present. 

Mr. Mervin will understand that my sole object in drawii^ attention to 
this matter was to elicit information on a doubtful point, ana certainly the 
best thanks of the Society are due to that gentleman for taking so much 
pains to supply it. 

I am. Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Colombo, 13tb December, 1881, J. Q. Suitheb. 


From the following additional anthoritics it would appear, ou the whole, 
safer to put the ydjana at from 7 fo 8 miUtt. 

“ Bopp (‘ Kalus,’ p. 213) says it is equal to 8 English miles. 

By following Fa Uian's route between places of which the identity is 
beyond question, os between Muttra and Cauouje, aud between Patna and 
Benares, we find the yujnn in his time to bo as nearly as possible 7 English 
miles; and this agrees much better with what we hud the yojan to be, if 
we resolve it into its component parts :— 

8 barley corns = 1 finger [angula]. 

24 fingen 1 dund. 

1,000 dund 1 krosa. 

4 krosa 1 ydjan. 

This makes the yojan equal to 6 miles, 106 yards, and 2 feet”— (^Princep't 
Indian Aniiqxiiliea, Vol ii., p. 130). 

The ydjana, according to MogaUfina’s scale {Abhiddnapj^ipikd), would 
be equal to between 12 and 12| miles, and this is the length given by Childers, 
(Pdii Diet,}-, bat 1 think it is certain that no such scale as Mogallina 
gives was ever practically used in Ceylon. The finger joint (a»gw&i), span 
(vi^tlhi), and cubit (ralana) may have been used for short lengths; the 
tuabha for longer ones ; the gdvuta and yOjana for paths or roi^s ; bat 1 
doubt whether any attempt was made in practice to bring these dififerent 
measures into one scheme.”— (^liby* Davids, in Numismaia OrientaUa, 
p. 13, 1877.) 

Mr, Rhys Davids then proceeds to give a tabulated statement of SO 
passages on the length of the ydjana, disclosing su average of about sight 
miles to the ydjana, and sums up :—“ We have no data as yet for deter- 
mining tlie sense in which the word ydjana is used in the Three Pifakas; 
in the 3th century Pali Literature it means between 7 and 8 miles” (p. 17). 
See too Alwis’ ‘ AUanagalttva^ipta,' p.p. 7, 8. " Great misapprehonsion 

prevails as to the precise measure of a ydjana, which, I believe, could not 
have been more than 7 or 8 English mile*.’'*—H. C. P. B., Hon, Sec, 
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Budugona TaraDgamilaya (Sinhalese), 1878. 

Buddha, aud bis Doctrine, by 0- Kistner.— Presented. 

Catalogue, Descriptive, of Sanskrit, P&li, and Sinhalese Literary 
Works of Ceylon, by James D’Alwis. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the North-' 

Western Provinces, Allahabad, 1880. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mauuscripta in Oude, 

Allahabad, 1880. 

Catalogue of newly-discovered Sanskrit Manu- 

scripts in the Lahore Division. Presented. 

Catalogue (general) of the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the B. A. S. Bombay, 1863. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Lahore 
Division. 

Ceylon Sketches, by Baron Eugene de Ransonnet, Yleuna. 1867. 
Cholla Sef^i Jitakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1871. 

Classical Dictionary of India, and Supplement, by John Garrett, 
Madras, 1871 and 1878. 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern A'ryan Languages of India 
3 Vols, by John Beames, 1872-79. 

CorrespondenceonMoplah Outrages in Malabar, 1849-53.) Pftfented 
Do. do. 1853-59. j 

Dahamgf^m&l&wa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1880. 

Daivigfidpad^saya (F&li). 

Dasaratha J&taka, by Y. FansbSll. 

D&ihavansa, by M. Coomora Swamy, London, 1874. 
Dfnamutum&laya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Doiridat Ksth^wa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Dbarmapala Sfhella (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1870. 

Five J&takas (P41i), by V. FausboU, 1872. 

Folk Songs (The), of Southern India, by C. E. Glover, 1872. 

Gajab& Eath&wa (Siphalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Girid^wi Kathiwa (SiQhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Grammatography, by F. Ballhorn, 1861. 

Grammaire Pdlie, by J. Minayef, 1874. 

Grantba Saraya, or Classical Reader (Si^hal^se). 

Gujar&tbi Alphabet and Vocabulary. 
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GuttUa K&vyaja (SiQbalcse). 

HUtorj of Sind, A.D., 710-1590.— Presented. 

History of Patm&wati (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1880. 

History of Selestina (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1875. 

History of India, Vol. 4, Parts 1 & 2, by T. Whesler, 1880. 

Do. Vol. 8, by Sir H. M. Elliott, k.cb., London, 1877. 
India in Greece, by £. Pococke, London, 1852. 

Indian Antiquary, Vols. 1—4. 

Indragnmlnva, (Sinhalese). 

Introduction k I’Histoire du Buddhisms Indien, by E. Bumouf, 1876. 
Island Life, by A. Wallace. 

Jdtaka, 2 Vols. (Pdli), by V. Fausbbll. 

Jatakaratnaya (Sinhalese). 

Kaccdyana et la Literature Grammaticale du Pdli, by M. E. Senart. 
Kalagedimdlaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

K&pirikath&wa Sighalese, 1880. 

K&yyasdkharaCSiyhalose), 1872. 

Kovul Saka (Sinhalese). 

Ktlmbi Eathawa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1874. 

Kusa Jdtakaya (Sipbaloso), 1876. 

Labdhiwisddhauaya (Slyhalese). 

Lagbu Eaumudi (Tbo), Part II. Sanskrit Grammar with an English 
yenuon.— Presented. 

Le Lotus deLa Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852. 

Life of the Prophet Jonas (Sighalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Lores of Camaralzaman and Badoura (Sinhalese), 1876. 
Magamdnajdtakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Mahdkaonajdtakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 
Mabdparinibbdnasutta, by Professor B. C. Childers, London, 1878. 
hlabdsammata (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Idakhdddwajdtakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Mdrga Sankhydtira (Sigbalese), Colombo, 1873. 

Memoir on the Sawunt Waree State, Bombay, 1855.— Presented. 
Miscellaneous Information connected with the Satara Territory, 
Bombay, Presented. 
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Mahurtachintdmai^i (SiyUaleso). 

Mawajataksya (SiQhalese), Colombo, 1871. 

Non-Christian System, 5 vols.—Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism 
and Taouism, Islam, and The Coran. 

Old Almanacs between 1705 and 1744, pamphlet. 

On Sandhi in P&li, by B. C. Childers, 1879. 

Oriental Series, 21 Vols. (Triibner’s). 

Palad&waliya (Sinhalese). 

P&li Grammar (2 parts), by F. Mason. 

Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, 
by B. Temple, C.8.I., 1866.— Presenied. 

Parawisand^saya (Sinhalese). 

Patimokkha, The (P&li), by J. F. Dickson, 1875. 

Pfpiliniwan J&takaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1867. 

Pfraknmbksirita (Sinhalese). 

Piyaynruratnam&laya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Polynesian Bace (The), 2 Vols., by A. Fornander. 

BanahansamAlaya, Pkrum&laya, and Ffdurnm&laya (Siphalese), 
Colombo, 1880. 

Eatiratn&lankhraya ^ Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Beport on the Shivaroy Hills, Madras, 1862.— Presenied. 

Report on the Treatment of Leprosy in the Madras Presidency 
Madras, lb76.— Presented. 

^abdarthaprakfifaya (Sinhalese), 1873. 

Saddantah^lla (Siphalose)^ Colombo, 1880. 

Samahansukam&Iaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

SawsaJdam IVddaya (Sipbalcse), 1878. 

Sf)a Lihifii Sand^aya (Sinhalese). 

Sinna Muttu Eathdwa (Sipbalese), 1872. 

South Indian Palasograpby, by A. C. Burnell. 

Sulabiiwati Eath&wa (Sipbalcse), 1877. 

SwapnamiUaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Tarangam&laya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Ten Jdtakas (Pkli), by V. Fausbbll.* 


* Bound in 1 vol. with Five Jatakas. 
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Three Thonsand Bcng&li Proverbs, by J. Long, 1872. 

Translation Exercises, English-lTrdd and Urdd-English, Part II., 
Calcutta, 1875.— Presented. 

Viydgaratnam&laya (Sighalese). 

Voyages and Travels, by Lord Valentia, 3 Vols., London, 1809. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences, 2, Vols., London, 1830. 

Widnra J&takaya (Sighalese), Colombo, 1880. 

Wirnlmsdkamulaya (Sighalese), Colombo, 1870. 


It will bo romsmbored that at the last Meeting of the Society time would 
not allow of the reading of several of the Papers which bad ^en forwarded to 
the Hon. Secretary, and it was decided to hold a special Meeting to hear these 
Papers read. This Meeting was held at the Colombo Musenm mis aflemoon. 

The Books lately received from Messrs Trlibner &. Co., were on view in 
the room. 


The first Paper was one written by Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier, o.c.s,, of 
Kandy, and re^ by the Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary then read a letter from Mr. J. O. Smither, criticising 
Mr. 8. Mervin's calculation of the ydjana in his Paper on Hindi! Astro¬ 
nomy ; after which he read Mr. A. Spence Moss’s Paper on “ Valentyn’s 
account of Adam’s Peak.” In the introductory letter to the Paper Mr. 
Moss wrote :— 


“ With regard to tlie caves said to exist on Adam’s Peak, I saw during 
my ascent in February last, some cave-like sheltering places, under huge 
masses of rock, which have been, and are, used by pdgrims to pass the 
night under, to cook under in wet weather, &c., but all traces of rock-hewn 
figures, or built up fagsde, have disappeared. 

** I have waded through a good deal of Valentyn; he seems to have 
believed almost anything he was told, and to have confined himself to very 
superficial observation." 

After some interesting notices of, and extracts from, Valentyn’s writings, 
Mr. Moss remarks :— 


“ It would be extreme^ interesting to know whether these caves really 
exist either on Adam’s Peak itself or in some of the hills of the Peak 
range. Perhaps, if some of the gentlemen connected with the Revenue 
Service, of whom several are Members of this Society, were to enquire 
from priests and headmen, some tradition would bo discovered which would 
lead to their identification. The autlior has been informed by the old jiricst 
of Aluwihkr^, that there are rock-cut shrines at the base or half-way up 
Adam's Peak, that ^e approaches are now overgrown with jungle, and 
that no one dare make the ascent: tliat they lie on the west side. Possi¬ 
bly the priest has framed his answer in accordance with wbat he saw was 
the anxionsly-expccted answer, regardless of sti'ict truth.’’ 

Votes of thanks to the writers of Papers, and to the Chairman, concluded 
the Meetiug. It is probable tliat another Meeting will be held in a month. 
—[See Ceylon Observer May, 7.] 
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ROYAL ASIATIC 80CIKTT (CIYLON BRANCH). 
Committee Meeting. 

June 14, 


Present: 

J. G. ScnithoT, Esq., in the Chair. 

Ber. E. F. Miller, m. a. | W. Ferguson, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1,—Confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

. 2. —The Honorary Secretary announced that there was a consider* 
able balance to the credit of the Society—about £140, he believed, 
on the assurance of the Honorary Treasurer—and suggested that a 
Sub-Committee be formed to sdect additional new Works for the 
C. A. S. Library. 

The following gentlemen were—subject to their consent—to be 
asked to act on a Book Committee :— 

C. Bruce, Esq,, O.u.o., W. Ferguson, Esq., Rev. E. F. Miller, h.a., 

J. G. Smither, Esq., and the Honorary Secretary.— Carried. 

3. —Decided to invite C. Bruce, Esq., c.u.<3., and J. G. Ward* 
rop. Esq., to serve on the Committee of the Society, in place of 
J. B.CuU, Esq., andH. J. Macvicar, Esq., who have left the Island. 

4. —The Honorary Secretary announced that Papers had been 
circulated among the Reading Committee, and that at a Meeting it 
bad been decided:— 

(а) That Messrs. Kiintdand Nevill bo asked to favour the Society 
with risumis of their Papers to be read at a General Meeting, on 
the understanding that the Papers will be published in the C. A. S. 
Journal in extenso. 

(б) That Mr. L. Nell’s Paper on** The Sinhalese Kal&wa" bo 
read at the next General Meeting. 

6 .—The Honorary Secretary announced that His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor bad consented to preside at the next General 
Meeting, any day between the 28th instant and the 10th July. 
Decided to coll a General Meeting for July 6th at 3'30 f. m. 

6.—The Honorary Secretary stated that a new Number of the 
Journal (Vol. VII„ pt ii., No. 23,1881), was in the Press and would 
shortly be issued. He farther stated that he hod been unable at 
present to carry out the wishes of the Committee for a new Catalogue, 
owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the Museum 
Librarian regarding the MS. Catalogue, which he trusted would 
soon be set right. 
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General MEETixa. 

July 6, 1881. 

I-. \_ 

Present; 

His Excellency the Lieut.-Gnvemor, Hon. J. Douglas, c.u.a., 
Vice-Patron, in the Chair. 

C. Bruce, Esq., c.u.<}. Hon. W. H. Bavenscroft, 

8. M. Burrows, Esq. J. G. Smither, Esq., 

' C. Dickman, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, h.d. 

A. C. Dixou, Esq. Q. Wall, Esq., Vice-President, 

W. Ferguson, Esq. L. de Zoysa, Mah&-Madsliy&r. 

W. P. BanasiQha, Esq. H. C. P. Esq., Hon. See. 

1. —Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting (May 7th). 

2. — The following gentlemen were elected new Members of the 
Society:— 

Major A. Ewing, J. G. Dean, Esq., and J. P. Lewis, Esq., c.c.s. 

L. F. Lee, Esq., C.C.8., was re-admitted a Member. 

8.—The Hon. Secretary laid on the table a list of purchases for, 
'. and presentations to, the Society’s Library since lost Meeting. 

' 4.—Papers read by the Hon. Secretary:— 

i.— On the Sinhalese Kal&wa,* by L. NeLL, Esq. 

* Extract from Letter to the Hon. Secretart/ by Dandsis Da Silva 
Go^seatma, Mudaliydr. 

“Mr. Nell has.embodied in his Paper all that is known, or said, about 
the subject among the natives. The popular idea which they have of 
hcdiwa (jtSiQiQ) u the principle of life perpetually traversing the body 
in the manner described, ana having some mysterious connection with 
the Moon. It is something like the Sun which, without being stationary 
at any pardcnlar point, diffuses light and heat throughout the surrounding 
universe. Though every part of the animal body is endued with life, 

I yet the centre, or nucleus, of that life is located at some point or 

other in the body, not stationary but in ceaseless motion; and that is 
kaldiaa. It is hard to say what is the difference between Amrita-ialdiea 
and Viia-kaldica except in the simple meanings of the two words. I 
am, however, inclined to think that there are two principles acting 
together but in opposite directions, the one controlling the other, in 
the manner in which the Life-principle acts; Amrita^haidwa tending to 
invigorate and renew the system, while Visa-kalthoa tends to keep in 
che» the too accelerated action of the system due to the immediate 
presence of the former. Any injury to the body must be felt more 
painfully, and when the pain is excessive must cause death, when the 
part so injured or afibeted is endued with greater sensibili^. Wherever 
the life-principle resides, there the sensibility must be the greatest. Hence 
it is, 1 mink, that people are cautioned against hurting that point in the 
body where the kaldtca is found on any particular day.” 
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ii .—A Buniyam Image, by L. Nell, Esq. 
iiL —Note on the Origin of the Vqddd, by L. DE ZoTSA, Maba* 
Mudaliy&r. 

A short conversation initiated by His Excellency followed the 
reading of each Paper. 

With regard to the Veddd (V^ddiis), De Zoysa, Mabd-Mudaliyar, 
promised to snbmit to the Society, at an early date, as complete a 
Vocabulary of their language as he had been able to procure, though 
much of the same ground had been probably covered by Messrs. 
Bailey and Hartshorne. 

5 .—A vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding, proposed 
by George Wall, Esq., seconded by J. G. Smither, Esq., closed the 
proceedings. 


Additions to Library. 

All about Gold, Gems, and Pearls, in Ceylon, Colombo, 1881. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Calcutta, 1880.— Presented. 

Cinchona Cultivation bto India, Introduction of, by C. Thankbar. 
Journal of the North China Branch of' 
the R. A. S. 

Do. do. [From R. A. S. North 

Do. do. China, and Bengal. 

Do. R. A. S. of Bengal 1881. 

Do. do. 

Lopidoptcra of Ceylon (The), Parts 1 and 2 .—Presented by Ceylon 
Government. 

Malay)i]am and English Dictionary (A), by Rev. H Gundert, D.n. 
Phrase Hook of Colloquial Sighalese, Colombo, 1877. 

Procoeding^of the R. A.S^. of Bengal ^ g 

Report on Sanskrit, MSS.— Presented. 

Sanskrit Sebda MiUawa.— Presented. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India,— Presented. 
Siyhalese Lesson Book on OUendoriTs System, by Rev. C. Carter. 
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Present; 

J. 6. Smitber, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. I J. L. Vanderstraaten. m.d. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. | H. C. P. Boll, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

1-—Confirmed Minutes of previous Mooting. 

2. —The Honorary Secretary announced that the following Paper 
hod been sent in :— 

On the ‘ Mira Kanduri ’ Festival of the Muhammadans in 
Ceylon, by A. T. Snaus-UD-Di'N ; 

and that Dr. Vanderstraaten promised a Paper on " Sericulture 
in Ceylon” 

Decided to call a General Meeting at an early date, and to invite 
His Excellency to preside. 

3. —The Honorary Secretary road a letter from G. Wall, Esq., 
Vice-President, announcing his immediate departure from the Island. 
The Secretary pointed out that the Society would thus be left without 
its President (CoL A. B. Fyers, e.e.) or either of its Vice-Presidents, 
(W. R. Kynsey, Esq., f.g.ji.o., and G. Wall, Esq.) 

Proposed by J. G. Smither, Esq., seconded by J. 6. Wardrop, Ksq., 
that the Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, and C. Brace, Esq, c.M.G., be 
invited to become additional Vice-Presidents of the Society.— Car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

4. —The Honorary Secretary stated that a new Catalogue was in 
the Press, but that some time must elapse before it could be issued, 
owing to the little leisure he was able to devote to the revision of 
proofs. 

6.—Th^ Honorary Secretary suggested that the Society might 
from the commencement of next year (1882) issue—say twice a year, 
a Supplement to its Journal, consisting of extracts from Works now 
scarce, or out of print, (e. g., Ceylon Almanacs, 1833-35 ; Colombo 
Journal, 1832-3) relating to Ceylon. 

Decided to obtain from the local presses estimates of the cost per 
page of printing such a Supplement —the question to stand over 
meanwhile. 
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General Meeting. 

October 6, IttSl. 


Present: 

Tbe Hon. W. H. Bavenscroft, VTce-President, in the Chair. 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. W. K. James, Esq. 

Major A. Ewing. J. Liooa, Esq., m.d. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., Jr. J. 6. Smither, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

G. C. Hill, Esq., and Dr. J. Stevenson were introduced as Visitors. 

1. —Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. —The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Society 

G. D. L. Browne, Esq., C.G.S., J, Carbery, Esq., m.b.c.m., G. C. 
Hill, Esq., J. P. Morgan, Esq., M.a.c.8., M.B.O.M., J. D. I'laxton, Ksq., 
K.R.C.8., L.8.A., W. G. Rockwood, Elsq., m.d., H. VanCuylenberg, Esq. 

3. —The Honorary Secretary laid on the table a list of Books 
presented to, and purchased for, the Society’s Library since last 
Meeting. 

4. —The following Papers were read:— 

L —A Synopsis of a Paper on Sericulture in Ceylon, by 
J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

The process of reariug Silkworms was illustrated in detail. 

Mr. James then addressed the Meeting at some length, recounting 
his efforts (hitherto abortive) to introduce the Bombyx, commonly 
found in the Cinnamon Gardens round Colombo, to the notice of 
silk-weavers in Europe, and exhibited some of the cocoons of this 
species of moth. Some general conversation on the subject followed. 

ii.—In the absence of the authors the Honorary Secretary read 
extracts from :— 

(a.)—A Paper “ On the ‘ Mirakanduri' Festival of the Muham¬ 
madans as observed in Colombo," by A. T. Shams-ud-di'n. 

(i.)—From Mudaliydr S. Jayatillaka’s Paper “ On Sinhalese 
Omens.” 

5. —A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the Proceedings. 
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After the Minntee of the last Meeting bad been read and confirmed 
Dr. J. L. Vanderslraaten was called upon to read his Paper on “Serl- 
culture in Ceylon.” The learned Doctor said that he would not read bis 
Paper w toto, but would jiut refer to the way in which the cultivation of 
silk bad been introduced into Ceylon,, and describe the specimens of eggs, 
worms, moths, &c., which he bad brought with him. He informed Uie 
Meeting that in lie time of the Portuguese and Dutch there had been a 
garden of mulberries and buildings for the rearing of silkworms on the 
bank of the K^la^i, called Orta Seda, which is the Portuguese for ‘ silk 
gar<len,* but when the British took possession they found the industry 
abandoned. His Excellency the Governor, Sir James Longden, has 
introduced eggs from J^an, and it is hoped the cultnre will prove succeav 
fnl and remunerative. Father Palla, of the Roman Catholic Mission, now 
at Galle, who has the good of the people much at heart, is devoting much 
time and_ care to the pursuit, and has succeeded so well that ho hopes 
Ceylon will in time rival Japan in theexport of eggs to England, itseems 
that in Japan the moths arc made to lay their eggs (which they do most 
systematically) on sheets of card-board, stamped with the Japanese mark : 
the moths resulting from one card are expected to fill 100 more cards with 
eggs;—or, in other words, one card, weighing 1 ox. and coating Rs. 10, 
yields Rs. 1,000 worth of eggs. If mulberries are plentiful two such sup¬ 
plies can be obtained in a year. Father Palla expects to obtain like results 
or even better, for he has succceeded, he believed, in rearing two batches in 
the year against the single crop of Japan. The eggs received by him 
from Japan began to hatch soon after their arrival in December; they 
formed cocoons in a month, and the moths which came out of these cocoons 
laid eggs on a card (which was exhibited). These eggs arc now hatching, 
and the larvae, cocoons, moths, &a,, shown at the Meeting were from tlicse 
eggs. 

Mr. James said that at the request of several of his correspondents he 
had repeatedly endeavoured to introduce the cinnamon-garden Bombyx 
into Europe, but from various causes his efibrts hitherto bad not met with 
success. The moths in some instances bad all come out during transit, 
some with only one wing, some with none at all, and all “ shouting for elbow 
room.” Then the Post Office refused to take live stock, as it introduced 
vermin to the destruction of letters. He had always sent chrytalidet, as 
he bad been specially reqnested not to send eggs : he did not know why. 
He had asked Mr. De Soyza to get his cinnamon-peelers to collect the 
caterpillars, promising so much a caterpillar, but the latter said they could not 
(? would not) find any. He himself had ouce found IfiO all together, not on 
the cinnamon, bat on a large tree whose name he did not know : that was 
the biggest haul he had ever made. He might say that this insect was 
already acclimatised to England, for it fed freely on the leaves of apple, 
pear, and other English fruit trees. The difficulty was to get the moths 
or eggs safely transmitted. 

After Dr. Vanderslraaten had answered the many various questions put 
to him, and Mr. W. Ferguson had stated that the mulberry grew freely 
enough in Ceylon, 

Mr. Bell (Hon. Sec.) read extracts from a Paper “On the Muhammadan 
Festival ‘ Mira Kanduri'" by A. T. Shams-nd-dfn. The most interesting 
part was a reference to the manner in which the Mildivians were converted 
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to Islfan. Mr. Bell referre«l to the tlescription of the courerwon given by 
Uie Ar*b traveller I bn Katdta. anti stateu that he had jnst come across a 
Tamil book containing another acconiit of the miracles performed at the 
time, which smacked of the Arabian N^hts. This he had translated and 
would, with the permission of the Meeting, read. It was jnst the tale of 
the fisherman, the brass bottle, and the “ Ifrit," over again, only in 
this instance the bottle containing the imprisoned jinn is dropped into the 
sea off Point-de-6allc. 

Mr. Bell next read extracts from S. Jayatilaka Mndaliy&r’s Paper ‘ On 
Sinhalese Omens.” By general consent those connectcrl with crows, 
lizards, and dogs were selected, and the variims omens created great amuse¬ 
ment. A dog getting on to the roof of a house was given as the worst of 
omens, many new houses having been abandoned and allowed to go to rnin 
from tins cause. 

The election of several new Members (including four Doctors) shows 
that the Society is rapidly gaining now life and vigour. 

Mr. W. Feiguson added to the interest of the Meeting by exhibiting a 
true chameleon which he had captured in the Cinnamon Garden^ and 
which he telieved to be an escape, as none had ever been found in tliis 
part of Ceylon before. [See Ceylon Obterver, October 7.] 


Additions to Library. 


Beitrage Zur Pdll-Graromatik Ton Ernst, W. A. Kuhn, Berlin, 1875. 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, or a List of Books, Papers, Serials and Essays, 
6 Vols. 

Boletim da Sociodade De Geographia De Lisboa, 2nd series. Nos. 3 
and 4. Lisboa, 1881. 


Bombay, Journals of the R. A. S., Vols. I., III.,") 

IV. fNo 14, .Ian, 1851), V. (Nos. 18, ( 

19, 1853-4) VI., VII., VUI. (No. 24, > 

1865-6), JX. (Nos. 25, 26, 1867-9), I 
X-XTV. (1871-80.) J 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the North-Western Provinces, 
Part VI., Allahabad, 1881.— Presented. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Oude for 1880, prepared by 
Pandit DeviPrasfida, Allahabad, 1881.— Presented. 

Census Panegyric (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1881.— Author. 

Ceylon Friend (The), Vols. I.—XL, 1870 to 1881. (New Edition.) 

De Mohammede Batuta Arabe Tingitano, by Kosegarten, 1818. 

Dliammapado, The, (Sigbaleso), Colombo, 1879. 

Eastern Monachism, by B. Spence Hardy. Edinburgh, 1860. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, by Rev. J. Long, London, 1881. 


From R. A. S. 
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Flora of British India, b 7 J. R. Hooker, c.b., Vols. 1. and II., 
London, 1875. 

Greek and Latin Etjmologj, bj J. Peile, Loudon, 1875. 

Hindu Philosophy, by John Davies, London, 1881. 

History of Ceylon, by William Knighton, London, 1845. 

Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, by 
Robert Knox, 1681. 

Indian Poetry, by E. Arnold, London, 1881.* 

International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. I., London, 1878. 

Journal of the A. S. of Bengal, 1881 .—From A. S. Bengal. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the R. A. S., Nos. 2 to 7 .—From 
A. S. Strata. 

Journal of the North China Branch of the R. A. S. old series, Vol. I., 
part iii., December 1859; Vol. 2, part i., September 1860; new 
series, Vols. I.—XIV., 1864 to 1879 .—From A. S. North 
China. 

Journal of the R. A. S., Great Britain and Ireland, old series, Vols. 
VI., XL, part i., XIL, XHI. 

Manual of Buddhism, by R. Spence Hardy, Edinbiugh, 1880 (2nd 
Edition). 

Milindaprasnaya (Sinhalese). 

New Testament (SiQholese), Colombo, 1878. 

Piclat’s Thesaurus Zeylauicus, 1678. 

Priusep’s Indian Antiquities, edited by Thomas, 2 Vols. 

Proceedings of the A. S. Bengal, Nos. 5,6 and 7, May, June, and July, 
1881 .—From A. S. Bengal. 

Report on Tours in the Gangetic Provinces in' 

1875-76, and 1877-78, Vol. XL, Calcutta, 

1880. 

Report of Tours in Bundelkhaud and Malwa in 
1874-75, and 1876-77, by Major-General 
A. Cunningham, c.s. 1 , c.i.E., Vol. X., \pi-e$ented. 
Calcutta, 1880. 

' Review of the Forest Administration of the Govern 
ment of India, 1879-80, Simla, 1881. 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols. IX., and X. Edited 
by F. Max Muller, Oxford, 1881. 

S&muddrik&ratnaya(Siohale8e),Colombo, 1878.1 From Smithsotiian 

Smithsonian Report, 1879. j Institute, 
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Smithsonian Miscellaneons Collections, Yols.'l 

XXI., XXIL, Washington. i^frow Smithsonian 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. [ Institute. 

XXIII., Washington, 1881.* J 

Tropical Agriculturist (The), 6 Nos.—t.e., June, July, August, 
September, and October, Colombo, 1881. 

Vinayapi^akam, Vol. III. —Presented by Ceylon Government. 

Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, by F. A. Swetten- 
ham, VoLI., Singapore, 1881. 

Voyages d’Ibn Batoutab, 4 Vols. and Index, Paris, 1879. 

Voyage to the Spice Islands and New Guinea, by M. P. Sennerat, 
1781. 

Veyage auz Indes Orientales, 1782. 


Anndal Meeting. 
Dwember 16, 1881. 


His Excellency Sir J. R. Longden k.c.x.g., in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

W. J. S. Boake, Esq. 

U. Bruce, Esq., o.u.o., Vice- 

President. 

J. F. Churchill, Esq., 

J. D. M. Coghill, Esq., m.d, 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. 

Major A. Ewing. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 

W. K. James, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., 


A. Jayawardhana, Mudaliy&r. 
L. P. Liee, Esq. 

F. C. Loos, Esq. 

J. Loos, Esq., M.D. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

Hon. P. B&ma-Nkthan. 

W. P. RanasiQha, Esq. 

Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, Vice- 
President. 

E. Robinson, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary. 


Adrian Hope, Esq., p.s., was introduced to the Meeting, 

1.—The Minutes of the last Meeting (October 6th, 1881) were 
read and confirmed. 


2.—Mr. C. Bruce, C.SI.0., proposed, and Mr. W. Ferguson seconded, 
the election of the following candidates as new Members 

Hon. J. Stoddart, and Messrs. C. E. Dunlop, o.o.s., L. J. E. 
G. Tate, GC.8., and Adrian Hope. 

No objection being taken to the proposed candidates, they were 
declared duly elected Members of the Society. 
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3. —The Honorary Secretary laid on the table the books presented 
to, and purchased by, the Society since the last General Meeting. 

4. —The Meeting proceeded to consider the amendments in the 
Buies, approved by the Committee:— 

(a) In Rule 3 ; after clause (J) to add the following :—“ Per¬ 
sons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-admitted 
Members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee.”— Agreed to, 

(h) lu Rule 4 ; to substitute for the words ” all appointed from 
time to time by open vote at some Gener^ Meeting,” 
the words ” all appointed by open vote at the Annual 
Meeting.’"— Agre^ to. 

(c) It was proposed to follow up the previous amendment by 

the following clause :—’/ By departure from the Island 
any Office-bemer shall be held to have vacated his office.” 

This provoked considerable discussion. 

The Hon. P. R£ma-Nath&n suggested that, in place of the above 
clause, the Rule with reference to the Legislative and Municipal 
Councils should be adopted ; viz., if any officer absents himself from 
the Colony, and continues to be absent for three months, he shall, ipso 
facto, vacate his office. 

Mr. Berwick thought it would be rather hard that any officer, who 
should absent himself for three months, say by taking a holiday trip 
—for instance to the billgherries—should thereby vacate his office. 
It seemed to him that the proposed rule would work very prejudi¬ 
cially to the interests of the Society. Ultimately the following 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Berwick and seconded by Mr. L. F. 
Lee, was adopted :— 

“ In the event of any Office-bearer leaving the Colony for three 
(3) months, it shall be competent for the Committee to fill up the 
office at the next General Meeting.” 

(d) To substitute in Rule 7, for the words “ in the first week of 

November,” the words “ in December .”—Agreed to. 

(e) Subject to the consent of Museum Committee, to adopt the 

Rules for the C. A. S. Library, drawn up by the Honorary 
Secretary, in place of the Resolutions of the Museum 
Committee at present appended to the Rules of the 
Society. 

This, after considerable discussion, was withdrawn in favour of 
the following amendment;— 

“That the Committee of the C. A. S. in conjunction witli the 
Museum Committee, do consider the new Rules for the C. A. S. 
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Library drawn up by the Honorary Secretary, with a view to their 
adoption.” 

5.—Mr. J. F. Churchill proposed and Dr. Loos seconded, that the 
following Office-bearers, nominated by the Committee, be elected for 
the ensuing year :— 

President. —C. Bruce, Esq., c.H.o* 

Vice-Presidents. —The Hou. R. Cayley, Chief Justice, and the 
Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, c.C.s. 

iron. Treasurer. —J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary .—H. C. P. Bell, Esq., C.C.s. 

Committee. —Messrs. T. Berwick, J. Capper. A. C. Dixon, Major 
A. Ewing, W. Ferguson, L. F. I^eo, Rev. K. F. Miller, A. Murray, 
Hon. P. Rkma-Nathan, J. 6. timiiher, aud J. L. Vanderstraaten, u.d. 
— Carried. 

The Secretary then road the 

Annual Report. 

“Tour Committee wish to revive the salutary practice, whicli has 
been in abeyauce for a decade, of submitting to the Society annually 
a brief Report, giving a risumi of the year's work, and intended to 
supplement the usual Address of the President 

“As in 1871, when the last Report was issued, so now your Com¬ 
mittee is able to congratulate the Society on “ the new era which bos 
dawped upon it” It is highly satisiactory to believe chat the efforts 
made to resuscitate the ” dry bones” from the apparently hopeless 
sleep of at least five years (1874-1879) have met with success, and 
that the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is once more in 
a fair way to re-assume the creditable position it formerly held among 
earned sister Societies. 

“ That a Society of this nature should have to pass through vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, is but to be expected, and the life history of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, as our past records disclose, has been marked 
by such alternations. The causes are easily traceable:—frequent 
changes of •''ecretaries—departure from Colombo, or the Island, of 
Members able and willing to help forward the Society’s interests— 
the irregular issue of Journals—and, perhaps above all, the long inter¬ 
vals which have been allowed to lapse between Meetings. It is, 
therefore, the more encouraging to note that Phoenix-like, the Society 
has ever risen from its ashes and developed renewed vigour for 
another lease of life. 

“Members. —The Society has received during the year an accession 
to its numbers of 30 ordinary Members, of whom nine have rejoined. 
Two Members have left Ceylon and relinquished their connection 
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'with the Society. lu May the Lieutenant-Goveraor, the lion. J. 
Douglas, C.V.O., consented to join the Society and become its Vice- 
Patron. There are no'w on the list 11 Life Members, 4 Honorary 
Members, and 94 ordinary Members, or 109 in all. These figures 
cannot but be satisfactory as showing that the Society is steadily 
regaining the attention of intelligent members of the community 
interested in the objects which it sets before it Cordial relations 
have been re-established with many corresponding Societies, and the 
awakening once more to active life of the Ceylon Asiatic l^ciety is 
welcomed on all sides. 

“Meetings .—During the year four General Meetings hare been 
held, your Committee has met four times, and the Book and Reading 
Committee as occasion required. 

" Papers .—There has been no lack of Papers sent in to the Hon. 
Secretary, and it is boliered that these will not suffer by comparison 
with those of past years generally. The coming year promises to 
witness the publication of further valuable and interesting Pai>ors of 
equal, if not higher merit. 

“ Journals ,—In the 10 years between 1871 and 1880 inclusive, the 
Society issued only seven Numbers of its Journal (1870-71, 1871-72 
with ^oceedings, 1873 pt. i., 1874 pt. j., 1879, 1880, 2 pts ), and, in 
separate pamphlet form. Proceedings 1870-71 and 1878-74. 

“ At the outset of the present year matters stood as follow ;— 

(a) Proceedings of the Society had not been published for five 
years. 

(&) Journals had been issued so irregularly that not only bad 
many fallen out of print, but. the Library of the Society 
itself was without a single copy of sever^ Numbers, nor 
was it known how many Journals bad been published 
since the institution of the Society. 

“ Steps were at once taken by your Committee to remedy these defects. 
Government liberally acceded to a request for permission to have the 
back Numbers of the Society’s Journals, the stock of which had 
become exhausted, reprinted at the Government Press, and a private 
member (Mr. D.W. Ferguson) generously lent his copies—the only 
complete set available—for the purpose. The Numbers out of print 
are, 1848-49, 1849-50, 1853 No. 1, 1856-58 2 pts., 1858-59,1860-61. 
1870-71. l^essure of other business prevented the work of reprint¬ 
ing progressing as fast as had been anticipated, and it is a question 
whether it may not be desirable to entrust a portion of the Journals 
to be reprinted to some local press. The Journal for 1853. No. 1, 
(now classed as No. 6, 1853) is, however, on the eve of completion, 
and another Number is well advanced. 
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'' To put an eud to the confusion as to past Journals, jour Committee 
desireil the ilonorarj Secretary to draw up an authoritative division 
into Volumes, numbing them consecutivelj, A “Suiumarj of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Joarnols, 1845-1880,” giving the headings 
of the several Papers, was accordingly issued, by which the 22 Num¬ 
bers were divided into six Volumes. It is hoped this summary of 
contents may be of use (provisionally at least), and your Committee 
is glad to announce that a Member of the Society (Major A. Ewing) 
has consented to undertake the preparation of an Index to Volumes 
I to VI. 

“The ‘Summary* was preceded by 'Proceedings, 1875-80,’ and 
has been followed by Journal, Vol. VII., pt. i., No. 23, 1881. A new 
M umber is in the Press. 

“ Library .—At the commencement of the year it was brought to 
the notice of the Committee that the state of the Books, &c., in the 
Society’s Library was such as to call for immediate action. It was 
found that from neglect, and carelessness, not only had a large propor¬ 
tion of the Books, &c., remained unbound for many years, or been 
bound up irregularly, but very many hod become so dilapidated as 
to necessitate their being rebound without delay, and that there 
were large gaps in series of the Transactions of various Societies, 
and in other Periodicals, one or two volumes missing from many 
sets—besides several valuable works, which it is well known 
were formerly in the Library and have unaccountably disappeared. 
Efforts have been made during the year to fill these gaps, as far as 
possible, and, thanks to the generosity of other Societies, back Num¬ 
bers of their Transactions have been received to fill the places of those 
missing. Of course the Society has been put to considerable expense 
by having to repurchase important works, which it once possessed, at 
an enhanced price. Thus, to give but'one instance—in 1867, Prin- 
cep’s invaluable “History of Indian Antiquities,” edited by Thomas, 
was purchased for £l 5s. It disappeared, and the Society had this 
year to replace it at a cost of £8 8s. 1 

“ Some excuse for this discreditable state of things may be found in 
the fact of the necessary confusion occurriug at the time of the trans¬ 
fer to the Museum building, to the want of a paid Librarian, and the 
absence of a Catalogue of the Library. The last Catalogue (on the 
alphabetical system) was issued in 1870, and has long been out of 
print. After the transfer of the books to the Museum the Library 
became virtually useless to all except a few readers, whose time 
fortunately allowed them to attend the Museum. By Kesolutions 
of the Museum Committee, the rule by which the books could not be 
taken out of the Museum was relaxed as regards the Society’s 
Library. The want of a new Catalogue was, however, keenly Mt, 
and your Committee learns with satisfaction that one is now in the 
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Press, and will be put into the bands of Members as soon as tbe 
Honorary Secretary can single-handed revise the proofs. 

** At their last Meeting, the Committee resolved to ask Government 
to allow the present Attendant at the Museum to be employed as paid 
Librarian of the Society upon an increase to bis salary of £6 a year 
payable by the Society. This boon Grovemment has granted. New 
hules for the Library (adopted almost verbatim from those of the 
R. A. S. Bengal, June, 1&78) have been submitted to tbe Museum 
Committee, and it is expected will obtain their sanction. 

“ Regarding additions to the Library made during the year, the 
Committee need do no more than refer to tbe lists which follow tbe 
Proceedings of each General Meeting in proof of the substantial 
gain thus acqnircd by the Society. Many valuable presentations 
have been made, and a sum of over £1U0 spent on tbe purchase of 
works. The improvement in the appearance of the Books on the 
shelves will be apparent, and that the sum expended on book-binding 
has boon properly employed. Some 200 Volumes in all have been 
bound, or rebound, during the year. With tbe new Catalogue and 
explicit Rules in the hands of Members, the Library cannot fail to 
be more generally used than has been the case hitherto. 

" Money. —The Balance sheet of the year’s expenditure is appended. 
As was to be expected, the disbursements have been exceptionally 
heavy, but the Society’s annual revenue, coupled with the large 
amount to its credit at the close of last year, has enabled the Com¬ 
mittee to spend freely wherever the interests of the Society seemed 
to require. In spite of all there is remaining a balance to the credit 
of the Society of Rs. 614*89. 

"The Committee cannot close their report without a special expres¬ 
sion of iboir regret that Mr. A. Murray finds that his other duties 
will not allow him to continue as Honorary Treasurer. When Mr. 
Murray first assumed duties in 1877, the Society was in a state of 
chaos, and it is greatly due to his energy and zeal that a collapse 
was then prevented. The subscriptions had not been called in for 
some years, and the accounts of the Society were apparently in hope¬ 
less confusion. Mr. Murray grappled with the difllculty so effectually 
as to be able to continue to show a clean balance-sheet yearly.” 

C. Bruce Esq., o.u.o., moved, and the Honorary Secretary second¬ 
ed, the adoption of the Report .—Carried nem. com. 

Major Ewing then moved, and W. Ferguson, Esq., seconded, a 
cordi^ vote of thanks to the retiring Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Murray.—Carried unanimously. 

C. Bruce, Esq., c-k.g,, having returned thanks for the honor done 
him, in electing him President of this Society for the ensuing year, 
procee<led to read his Address :— 
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President’s Address. 

The Rules of our Society set forth that its design is to institute 
and promote enquiries into the History, Religion, Literature, Arts and 
Social Condition of the present and former inhabitants of the Island, 
with its Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, its 
Botany aud Zoology. It will be conrenient for me to adhere to this 
order in u brief surrey of the work accomplished, or undertaken, during 
the year, either by Members of our Society or by others interested in 
our design. 

History. 

Since our last Meeting, Dr. E. Muller’s Archaeological labours 
in Ceylon have come to an end. Translations of eleren ancient 
inscriptions from the Anur&dhapura and Hambanto^ districts, now 
in the Museum, have recently been published as a Sessional Paper, 
and the Society now looks forward with interest to his final Report 
on the collective results of the archaeological work done by Dr. 
Goldschmidt and himself. When Dr. Muller left the colony, three 
months’ leave was given to him for the preparation of this Report, 
which we may therefore shortly expect. 

Oriental scholars interested in Ceylon will regret to hear that 
Mahk-Mudaliyar de Zoysa’s translation of the Mah&wagso has been 
for some time delayed by his failing health and loss of sight, and is 
now temporarily suspended, in order that he may complete the Cata¬ 
logue of Sauskrit MSS. in the Temple Libraries, on which he has 
been long engaged. In the course of his official visits to the Temple 
Libraries, the Mahk-Mudaliy&r has had many opportunities of collect¬ 
ing information about the Vfddds, and the results of these incidental 
studies he is now preparing to contribute to our Journal. On the 
question of the origin of the V§dd&s, he has called attention to an 
important passage in the Mahdwagso, the meaning of which ho 
believes to bo misinterpreted in Tumour’s translation. The Mahk- 
wupso narrates the adventures and marriage of Vijayo—who inB. C. 
543 landed near the month of the Mi-oya, on the site of the present 
Putta]am, and founded the historical dynasty of Ceylon—with an 
aboriginal princess named Kuv^ni, by whom he bad a eon named 
Jivahatto and a daughter named Diskla. Euvdni and her children, 
having been banished by Vijayo on his determining to marry a 
daughter of the South Indian King Pai^davo of Madura, took refuge 
in the country near the Samantakdta mountain (Adam’s Peak) 
where Jivahatto married his sister and bad a numerous family, of 
whom, if the interpretation given to the passage by the Mabd- 
Mndaliykr is correct, the Vfddds are the descendants. In the course 
of his official duties, the Mahd-Mudaliydr has ascertained the 
existence of a tradition, apparently independent of the Mahk- 
wagso, that the Vfddds were originally settled in the Sahara- 
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gamuwa district. To his note contributed to onr Journal on 
this subject he has added a few specimens of V^dd^ songs and 
charms, and he has nearly ready for publication a Vocabulary of the 
V^d& language. It is desirable that the primitire elements of tbe 
language of this singular people should be established without delay. 
It is stated that they now communicate more fi-eely with their neigh> 
hours, and, if this is the case, their original vocabulary is likely soon 
to be mnch disguised by the introduction of foreign words and forms. 
Another member of our Society, Mr. C. J. R. Lo Mesurier, c.o.s., has 
also been collecting notes on the subject of the Vfddtis, which he 
hopes to complete during a projected shooting excursion in the V$dd& 
country. 

Two V?dJa skulls were sent last year to Professor Virchow, of 
Berlin, to be examined by that eminent anthropologist. They have 
recently been returned to the Mnsoum, but we have not yet ascer¬ 
tained the results of Professor Virchow’s examination.* Before 
making his report, he has asked for further information as to the 
number of V^dd&s still in existence, as to their colour, the shape of 
their features, and their sizo compared with Tamijs and Sinhalese. 
He has also asked for a series of photographs illustrative of good 
types of the race. A few photographs have already been taken, and 
copies of them are in the Museum. 

Mr. H. NevilljC.c.s., has contributed to our Journal an erudite essay 
in identification ofKalah, tbe emporium in Ceylon, whore tbe products 
of Eostern Asia were gathered for the markets of the West. Sir 
Emerson Tennent believed that the ancient centre of the kingdom of 
Kalah was the modem port of Galle, but Mr. Nevill has endeavoured 
to show that tbe emporium of Taprobane or Serendib, from B.C. 600 
until a comparatively recent time, was not Galle, but the coast from 
Mannkr to the D^dum-oya. He believes that the emporium was not 
limited to one spot, but consisted of a cluster of petty ports, while 
the site of Tanimannfi Nuwara was the capital of the ruler who 
governed under the Sultans of Zabedj. The identification of a com¬ 
mercial centre naturally suggests an enquiry into the circumstances 
and nationality of the people by whom it was maintained, and has 
led Mr. Nevill to an extensive study of the legendary and historical 
narratives connected with the early colonization of the Island. The 
results of these studies have brought him to the conclusion that the 
term Nhgas signifies historically an aboriginal tribe of snake-wor¬ 
shippers whose descendants form, with an infusion of A'ryan blood, the 
bulk of our Siphalese population, while the term Vakkhot signifies 
historically the ancestors of the Tamils of the Jafina Wanni, the 
Eastern Province, and the Puttajam district, who held the emporium 

* Professor Virchow's essay, Uebrr die Wtddae von Ceylon und ihre 
Beziehvngtn zu dtn Nachbaretdmmen has since been received. 
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of trade as a colonj of the empire of Zabedj, ia opposition to the 
Nagss, who held the rest of the Island. Mr. Novill is now engaged 
on some essays on the religions and races of Southern India, which 
he hopes to put in circulation among literary Societies early next year. 

Mr. Albert Gray has offered us, as a contribution to our kuow> 
ledge of a lator period of Ceylon history, a translation from the 
French of Defrdmery and Sangninetti of so much of the Travels of 
Ibn Balnta (about A. D. 1344) as relates to Ceylon and the Mdldive 
Islands. This we propose to publish in the first Number of our 
Journal for 1882, and in order to render it more valuable by the 
accurate identification of the places mentioned in the text we are 
sending proof-sheets of the Ceylon portion to Members of the Society, 
and others from whom we hope to receive assistance, with a request 
that tbeir snggeetions and views may be communicated to us. 

Mr. Donald Ferguson is preparing for our Society a translation of 
an Essay, “ Origem do Reino dos Leoes e do Nome de Ceylao,” by 
J. de VasconcoUos Abren. 

Our excellent Secretary is collecting information, letters, &c., 
touching the English and French captives in Kandy in the 17ch 
century. 

Before passing to another branch of the investigations of the 
Society, I would invite attention to the materials for historical 
reseaich contained in the Government Record Office. Col. Fyers 
pointed out last year that the Dutch Records must contain valuable 
information, boaring on the past history and administration not only 
of this Island but ^so of the various sottlements and marts mostly 
established by the Dutch. It is worth the consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee whether some portion of our funds might be annually devoted 
to the preparation of a summary of the Colonial Office Records as 
suggested by Col. Fyers. There is the more reason to think seriously 
of Uiis proposal, as before long many of the older Dutch Records are 
likely to succumb to age, climate, or insects. 

Religions. 

The Asiatic and Oriental Societies of Europe and their branches in 
the East are not in the accepted sense of the term “ Religious 
Societies,” but a very large share of their enterprise has always 
been devoted to the investigation of the religion of the East lu 
these investigations Christian Missionaries have taken an impor* 
tant part, and the earlier Journals of our Society owe much of their 
value to the contributions of the Rev. D. J, Gogerly, the Rev. Speuce 
Hardy, and others. In the new revival of our Society we shall l>e 
glad to receive the assistance of their successors, and disciples. In 
estimating the extent and depth of Mission work in the East, even 
those who are least inclined to look with partiality on Mission 
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agencies must in candour admit that, while the Missionaries of various 
denominations are labouring to translate the Christian scriptures into 
all the languages of the world, in order to bring the doctrines of the 
Christian faith within the comprehension of peoples of every tongue, 
they avail themselves also of the linguistic abilities thus acquired in 
doing for the adherents of other religious systems what they have 
been slow to do for themselves. By means of translating, and still 
more by critical editions of the original text of the ancient Books 
which claim to be (he inspired repositories of their several creed s, 
('hristian scholars have now made it possible for the adherents of the 
four chief antagonistic systems prevalent in the world—Christianity, 
Br4hmauism, Buddhism, and Isldm—to study each other’s dogmas ; 
and indeed their own, in the books held sacred by each {Modem 
India, Monier William, p. 204.) 

In view of the enthusiastic interest with which Buddhistic studies 
have lately been prosecuted in Europe, I may be allowed to draw 
attention to two valuable repositories of Buddhist works, not widely 
known in Ceylon, and probably unknown altogether to European 
scholars. I refer to the Vidyddaya College Library, and the Library 
of the priest Subhdti Toruniidnse at Waskaduwa. The former 
Library was founded by the high priest Sumangala, Principal of the 
College, and opened about two years ago. It contains Pali, Sanskrit 
and English works. Tlie Pali works are all in manuscript, and 
consist of the three Pitukos and grammatical >vritings. They are all 
arranged and classiflod. Most of the Sanskrit works arc in print. 
The Sighalese works include both MSS. aud printed books. The 
English books arc confined chiefiy to works on Buddhism and the 
History of India. The Library is intended for public use without 
payment of any subscription. At present it is almost exclusively 
used by the students of the College. As a large collection is expected 
shortly to be added to the Library, it would be of advantage that the 
preparation of a catalogue should be commenced without delay. The 
Waskaduwa Library is the property of Subhfiti Terunn&nse. It 
contains a largo collection of Buddhist doctrinal works in the Ptili 
language in Burmese characters, together with a good selection of 
Sanskrit and Sighalese works. I may here add that the learned 
master of this Library has prepared a revised edition of the PHi dic¬ 
tionary— Abhidhdnappadipikd —which is now being printed at the 
cost of Government. He has been good enough to send me a 
Catalogue of the works in his Library, which will bo of service for 
the Pmi Text Society, which has been started on the model of the 
Early Engli.sh Text Society in order to render accessible to students 
the hitherto unedited stores of early Buddhist Literature. The pros¬ 
pectus of the Society was published in the first part of our Journal 
for the present year, and a further statement of the position and 
intention of the Society will be appended to our next issue. 
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Mr. Donald Ferguson has in hand for our .Society the text and a 
translation of “ JinacaritaQ,” a life of Buddha in P&li Terse. 

A priTate Society of Buddhists has lately published, at the Sattb&- 
16ka Press in Colombo, the “ S^sanaraysa Dipo : a History of the 
Buddhist Church in P&li verse, compiled from Buddhist scriptures, 
commentaries and histories, by A'chdriya Yimalas&ra Thera, of the 
Ambagahapitiya Yih&r^.” The author and publishers of this work 
state that, having published it “ with the view of promoting the 
interests of religion,” they “have decided not to sell it, but to present 
free copies to those whom they may consider deserving.” I have no 
doubt that they will consent to supply copies to learned Societies and 
scholars interested in the subject with which it deals. 

The Society will leam with pleasure that Professor M. M. Kiinte, 
who in the year 1879 gave ns an interesting lecture in this room on 
the Yedic and Buddhistic politics, as the two influences which formed 
the present Brahraanic policy of India, has forwarded to us a Paper 
on Nirvina, in its connection with the social and religious develop¬ 
ments traced in his lecture. Professor Kuute’s paper will be printed 
in our Journal next year, and I will not now anticipate its publication. 

A short account of the principal religions ceremonies observed by 
the Kandyans, by Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier, was read at onr May 
meeting. In addition to public ceremonies and processional festivals, 
it gives an interesting account of ceremonies connected with private 
life and personal religion, including Pirit, a ceremony to ward off 
oil, performed on the occasion of some epidemic or a serious illness, 
which is very minutely described ; Godana Mangalyaya ceremony, 
performed for the very aged or those who are about to die ; Mataha 
Dana, the ceremony of conferring merit on tlie dead; and Av>a 
Mangalyaya, the ceremony in which oficrings are made by the 
friends of a deceased person to the priests “ in order that they may 
obtain merit in the name of the deceased.” 

We are printing a short paper by Mr. A. T. Shams-ud-dfn on the 
Mira Kemduri festival of the Muhammadans, annually held at the 
Marad&na mosque in honor of Mira Saibu—a patron saint of 
Mnsnlm&u ship captains and sailors. Mr. H. C. P. Bell has given 
a particular interest to this contribution by a note on the legend 
which attributes to the miraculous intervention of this saint in the 
Maldives, by destroying a Jinn, to which the sacrifice of a girl had 
to be annually made^ the conversion of the M&ldive people to Isl&m. 

At the International Congress of Orientalists, held in Berlin in 
September last. Professor Monier Williams read a paper on the place 
which the Rig-veda occupies in the Sandyhfi, or daily morning and 
evening prayers, of the Hindfis. I allude to this subject here, because 
it would be interesting for European scholars to know how far the 
Rig-veda, which serves as a bond of religious communion between 
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millions of Indo-Arjans spread over the vast area of India, distinct 
from each other in separate caste and communities, and owning 
subjection to divers laws and customs, forms a constituent part of the 
religious ceremonial of Cejlon Hindds. In the hope that the enquiry 
may engage the attention of Mem hers or others interested in the design 
of our Society, I subjoin an abstract of Prof. William’s paper :— 

“ The Hindti worshipper, before offering his first morning prayer, 
is required to bring body and mind into a proper condition of purity 
and attention. He must bathe, apply ashes to his limbs and fore¬ 
head, bind up his hair, sip pure water thrice from some sacred stream, 
inhale pure air into his lungs and retain it for some time in his chest 
by suppressing his breath. These preliminary acts must be com¬ 
pleted before the sun rises. Then, turning towards the eastern sky, 
he utters his first morning prayer in Sanskrit —the celebrated Gayatiri 
prayer from Rig-veda iii., 62, 10—which like the Lord’s Ptayer 
among Ohristians, and like the F&tihah or first chapter of the Kurkn 
among Muhammadans, must always among Hindus take precedence 
of all other forms of supplication. It may be thus translated :— 

‘ Let mo meditate on the excellent glory of the divine vivifying sun. 
May he enlighten my understanding.’ The worshipper next performs 
a kind of self-baptism by pouring water over his own head, at the same 
time reciting the hymn Rig-veda x., 9 :—‘ O, waters, give fine health ; 
bestow upon mo vigonr and strength,’ etc. After that comes the 
repetition of tlie Agna-marshanaor ‘guilt-extinguishing’hymn (Rig- 
veda, X., 190), supposed to have an all-powerful effect in removing 
sin and containing a summary of the course of creation ;—‘ From 
glowing heat sprang all existing things ; yea, all the order of this 
universe, etc.’ The worshipper then renders homage to the rising 
sun by throwing water towards that luminary three times, each time 
repeating the Gayatiri prayer (Rig-veda, iii., 62, 10: as before), 
after which he repeats a prayer to the eternal mother Aditi, from 
Rig-veda, v., 69, 3 :—‘ I invoke the divine Aditi at early dawn,’ etc. 
The worshipper now sits down on the ground, repeating at the same 
time a prayer to the Earth :—‘ Goddess, support me, purify my seat 
on the bare ground.’ This is followed by some remarkable gesticu¬ 
lations. To a spectator it appears as if the worshipper were crossing 
himself, but he is really touching various parts of his own body— 
such as eyes, ears, and breast and head—with his fingers, as an act 
of homage to those organs, supposed to be animated by the Divine 
presence. After this the sacred Gayatiri prayer ought to be again 
repeated, and this time muttered 106 times by help of a rosary of 
108 beads. ” 

“The worshipper now rises, and, standing erect with his face 
towards the sun, recites what is called the Mitra hymn to the sun 
(from Rig-veda, iii., 59) :—Mitra calls men to activity, sustains the 
earth and sky, and beholds all creatures with unwinking eye,’ etc. 
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This is followed by s prayer to the Dawn goddesses (from Rig-veda, 
iv. 51, 11,:—‘ Hai4 brilliant Dawn: Daughters of Heaven,’ etc. 
The service closes with adoration of the ten quarters of the sky and 
a recitation of the family pedigree. In the mid-day service, other 
hymns of the Rig-veda are substituted,-such os i., 85, 2 ; iv., 40, 5, 
and that called Saura-suk a (Rig-veda, i., 50.’) In the evening ser¬ 
vice the prayers to the sun on standing erect is Rig-veda, i., 25. 
All three services conclude with the following prayer :—‘ May the 
one snpreme Lord of the Universe be pleased with this my devotion.’ ” 

In connection with this subject, I must mention that the great 
Petersbnrg Lexicon of Bdhtlingk and Roth, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the Sanskrit 
language, and pre-eminently to the study of the Vedic texts, has 
recently been added to the Museum Library. 

Inseparable from the subject of popular religion is the subject of 
popular superstition, which has formed the topic of three papers read 
during the year. Mr. Louis Nell, at one of our meetings, exhibited 
a Huniyam charm, of which a photograph will be published in our 
Journal. These Huniyam charms represent a Sinhalese custom in 
accordance with the widely-extended superstitious device of inflict¬ 
ing disease or disaster on a person’s enemies through the potency of 
a rude eidolon or representation of the intended victim. Mr. Noll’s 
note in explanation of this charm derives particular interest from 
the statement of his belief, founded on long residence among the 
native Sinhalese, and careful observation of their superstitious prac¬ 
tices and expre'ssions of superstitious ideas, that Buddhism, up to the 
time of a quite recent reform movement, has not existed at all as a 
religion among tire lower castes of the Sinhalese people, whose 
priests have been the YokadurAs or KnttAdiyds, belonging to the 
tom-tom-bcater and oliya castes ; and Kapurdllas aud Fattinis, 
belonging to all castes. The following passage in Mr. Nell’s note 
seems to roe to suggest considerations of general importance for a 
right apprehension of the real extent aud influence of Buddhism, and 
of quite paramount importance os an element in determining the 
direction of mission enterprise:— 

“ The tom-tom beaters, the toddy-drawers, and the jaggery-makers 
have only lately attempt^ to build Buddhist temples of their own. 
The Amarapura sect of Buddhists is a modem importation to satisfy 
the social ambition of the Mahabaddi people, candidates of whoso 
community for priestly ordination would have been refused by the 
previously existing Siamese sect. The latter, though heterodox in 
tills exclusiveness, had confined the rite of ordination to pupils drawn 
from the Goiyagama caste. The liberal and orthodox principle of 
the Amarapura sect extended in time from the Mahabaddi and 
Kardvi to the lower castes, and, as an instance, the jaggery people 
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{Hakuru) near Gal)o have built a temple, and their priests in yellow 
robes and with begging bowls in their hands are now seen obtoiiiing 
the food of mendicants from the hands of their own friends. The 
profound meditative air of the young mendicants and the evident 
pride with which their friends give alms and honor the new priest¬ 
hood are very striking. This is quite a reform, and Buddhism, 
perhaps, for the first time is subverting what other missions have 
not hitherto observed as a likely field of conversion.” 

Mr. Nell has also favored us with a paper on the Sinhalese obser¬ 
vance of the Kaldwa, which ho interprets to be “ a moving principle 
and local predisposition following a course in the human body in 
relation to the course of the moon in her increase and decrease.” The 
fact that Kaldtoa tables are published by the Lakrivikirana Press 
and in native vernacular almanacs indicates a belief of wide-spread 
recognition, but Mah&-.Mudaliyar De Zoysa found the explanations 
of two of the best Vedardlas inconsistent and contradictory. I sup¬ 
pose that Kaldwa may be interpreted generally as the influence of 
the phases of the moon on the organization or temperament of the 
human body. 

An elaborate paper on “Omens” by Mudoliy&r S. Jayatilaka of 
Kurun^gala wasroad before the Society in October, showing how large 
an influence they exercise on the daily concerns of Sinhalese life. 
The omens derived from the appearance and cry of lizards in parti¬ 
cular are dealt with in an exhaustive manner, account being taken 
of their position relative to the person interested, with reference to 
every day in the week. 

Mahfi-Mudaliyfir De Zoysa is preparing for publication a translation 
of a sermon of Buddha on Omens. 

This is really a subject of practical importance. It has been 
asserted that the impossibility of understanding the motives of the 
people in India is partly due to the control exercised over them by 
superstitious influences. The remark, perhaps, applies with equal 
truth to the people of Ceylon. 

Literature. 

In the domain of Literature I desire, in the first place, to invite 
attention to the labours of Mr. William Gu^alilaka who has 
been engaged for some time on three important works ; the Bdldva- 
bodhana of K^syapa; a new edition of PdninVt Grammar; and a 
MS. of the Meghaduta of Kklidasa. The B&I&vabodhana is a 
reproduction of the grammar of Chandra by a Buddhist priest named 
K^yapa who lived in Ceylon about seven centuries ago. Incidental 
allusions to Chandra show him to have been the founder of one of 
the principal schools of Sanskrit grammarians, but his grammar has 
been supposed hitherto to exist only in a Thibetan version. It was 
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based on the model aod intended as an improvement on P£nini’s 
Athtodhydyi, from which it appears to differ by the artificial memoria 
technUa, which constitates the language of Sanskrit grammarians, 
being in oertain instances even more ingeniously and compreheusively 
constructed than the tiUras of Pfiuini. Provision is thus made for 
grammatical combinations which it taxed the utmost subtlety of 
P&nini’s commentators to include in the interpretation of his tutras. 
The MS. of the Balfivabodhana,* first discovered by Mr. Gunatilaka, 
belongs to the Lankfitilaka Vihdrd near Kandy. Two copies have 
since been found, one belonging to the Suduhumpola Vihfire, and the 
other to the Oriental Library of the Vidyddaya College, already 
alladed to. These copies are all in Sinhalese characters, but Mr. Guna* 
tilaka bos transcribed the whole work in Devaufigari character, and 
the text collected from the three copies, together with a short preface 
and explanatory notes is now only withheld from the press by the 
heavy expenditure involved in its issue. Mr. Gunatilaka is no doubt 
justified in his opinion that the publication of this work would be of 
great service to Oriental schools in throwing new light upon questions 
relative to the historical connection of the different systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar and upon other problems now engaging attention. 

The same difficulty interferes with the publication of a work, under¬ 
taken by Mr. Gunatilaka, of at least equal importance—an edition of 
P&nini which will enable students acquainted with the language of 
Sanskrit general literature to study P&nmi’s stUras without the aid 
of a teacher. The text, translation, and notes will not be separately 
printed, but the translation of each sutra will be given immediately 
under its Devanfigori text, and the notes immediately under the 
translation in smaller type. VdrUikdi, Paribhdshds, Ithtis aud 
Kdrihas, whenever they occur will be quoted, translated, and ex¬ 
plained. Alphabetical lists of the sutrasaadi gai}as will boapp>onded, 
as well as an alphabetical glossary of terms with reference to the 
su(ras in which they occur. The work may fairly be called ex¬ 
haustive, for the specimen which Mr. Gunatilaka has been good 
enough to send mo in MS. indicates that hardly any question can 
suggest itself to the student of Pfiiiini in his necessarily laborious 
study which has not been anticipated and answered. In the ex¬ 
planation of each word, every step taken is supported by authority, 
in the same manner as a problem or theorem of Euclid. Mr. 
Gupatilaka’s present intention is to issue as a specimen a port of the 
work consisting of two printed octavo sheets, and to circulate it 
among Oriental scholars in the hope that a sufficient number of 


* A detailed acconnt of the work, which is stated to bear the same 
relation, as regards matter and arrangement, to Chandra’s Grammar as tbo 
LoghuhaunuAi docs to that of P&nini, was published in the Academy of 
Januarj 24th and 3Ist, 1880. 
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subscribers maj be found to justify the publication. I trust that 
onr Society may be able to assist Mr. Gupatilaka, both directly and 
indirectly, in bringing to issue both of tliese learned and laborious 
'works, and with this view 1 propose to bring the subject before the 
Committee. 

The importance of these works and the labour they have involved 
have induced Mr. Gunatilaka to entrust to another hand the pre* 
paration of a new edition of the Meghaddta of K&lidfiaa iVora a MS. 
discovered by him in the Kandy Oriental Library. The text of the 
poem in this MS., 'written in Siyhalese characters, appears to difior 
little from the Devandgari versions published by Gildemeister and 
others, but the MS. derives its value from a short appropriate 
introduction, a literal and correct Sinhalese translation, and ex¬ 
planatory notes in Siyhalese. In connection with what I have 
already said, it is especially interesting to note that the Sinhalese 
commentator in this version refers to Chandra in the same way as 
the commentary of Mallindtha supports his views by reference to 
Pd^ini. The date of this MS., corresponding to tlte year 1717 of 
the Christian era, shows that Sanskrit was studied in Ceylon in the 
classical period of Sinhalese literature equally with P&ii and K]u. 
It wilt be published, with the assistance of Mr. Gunatilaka, by Mr. 
Pdnabokka, late President of Dumbara Gansabhdwa. 

I understand that Pandit Guriasdkara is engaged upon a Sighalese 
translation of Meghaddta from another version. 

A Member of onr Society, Mr. W. P. Ranasinha, is preparing a 
Paper on the Sinhalese language, which we hope to include in an 
early Number of onr Journal. 

Perhaps the greatest literary need felt in Ceylon is the want of a 
good Sighalese and English Dictionary, a want of which I am very 
often reminded in my official capacity. A mixed Committee of 
Englishmen and Si^jhalese, to prepare a dictionary on the basis of 
Clough’s work, seems to be the agency most likely to lead to good 
results. 

I must include under the general head of literature a paper on 
Hindd astronomy published in our journal by Mr. S. Mervin, a 
Tamil gentleman of Jaffna. The writer justly points out that 
Bind6 astronomy is a very different thing from Hindd mythology, 
though many Europeans seem to think that the mythology and the 
astronomy of the Uindds are identical. This confusion undoubtedly 
pervades a brilliant passage in Lord Macaulay’s writings, often 
quoted to throw ridicule on the scientific pretensions of the ancient 
Eastern world. The recent studies of scientific scholars have, 
however, conclusively shown that India early possessed many 
astronomical facts, many observationB of astronomical phenomena, 
and many rules and methods of astronomical calculation. It is of 
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interest to our Society that native students should recognize that the 
fantastic legends of Hindii mythology belong to the domain of 
poetical imagination, and look for the science of astronomy in Surt/a 
Siddhinta and treatises similar, which remain as the relics of a 
system of astronomical science carried to a degree of perfection that 
excites the admiration of modern scientific studonts. 

Alluding to the subject of astronomy, I must here record the 
generous offer made by Mr. E. Heelis to the Society of a 4-inch 
aperture astronomical telescope, on condition of an observatory being 
built for it at^oining the Museum. We were unfortunately obliged 
to decline this offer from inability to comply with the very reasonable 
condition attached to it. 


Art. 

I have very few words to say on this occasion on the subject of Art. 
Mr. Smither read a paper at our April meeting on some scnlptures 
which he bad examined on a visit to Horana. His suggestion that 
these sculptures should be brought to Colombo so as to be saved 
from further deterioration and depredations has been carried out, and 
they were deposited in the Museum a few days ago. 

Social Condition of the People, 

The official position which I occupy leads me naturally to assign 
the place of first importance und^ this head to the subject of Public 
Instruction, but for the same reason I may be allowed to content 
myself to-day with a reference to my Administration Report, in 
which I endeavour to give full and explicit information on all the 
work of my Department. It is however appropriate to thb occasion 
that 1 should notice with pleasure the assistance 1 have received 
from several learned Buddhist priests, both in co-operation with the 
principal design of the Department and also in the preparation of 
books for the native youths of the Colony. 

Appropriate to the subject of school work is the subject of Games. 
Mr. Le Mesurier is preparing a Paper on * The Games of the Eandyans’ 
which will no doubt be an interestiug supplement to Mr. Leopold 
Ludovici’s contribution to our Journal for the year 1873,'On the 
Sports and Games of the Sinhalese.’ If the child is father of the man, 
it is good for those whose business it is to understand the ways of 
the men to learn the pursuits of the children, and, as a relaxation 
from the graver labours of our Society. I do not think that the 
papers of our Journal ofier any contribution so full of genial 
instruction as Mr. Ludovici’s article. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell, c.c.s., has a Paper ready on ‘ Sighalese Cere¬ 
monies connected with Cultivation in the Low-country, with 
specimens of songs sung during operations.’ A short Paper on the 
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same subject, but limited to a Kandyan (K^alla) district, by Mr. R. 
W. levers, C C.S., was published in our Journal for 1880. 

The Proverbs of a people reveal many secrets of their social con¬ 
dition, domestic life, and private morality, and have always therefore 
been found an attractive study. Mahi-Mudaliy&r De Zoysa has 
published in our Journal another contribution to our knowledge of 
Siifhalese Proverbs, and I have also to notice the publication of two 
other collections—the ^iiia FdAya Dipnniya, by A. Mendis Sfenk- 
n&yaka, and tlm Puthya Vdkya or Kili-sdstra, published by A. D. 
A. Wijajasiyha. The aphorisms in the last-mentioned collection 
are skilfully arranged under separate heads, so as to supply in about 
250 short Hues a code of public and private morality. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Mr. A. C. Dixon, who is the most active member of our Society in 
the department of Geology and Mineralogy, has continued his visits 
to different districts for the study of their geological formations. 
The recent activity of gold-mining operations in Southern India 
naturally drew attention to the known existence of gold in several 
parts of this Island, and Mr. Dixon read a short Paper on the subject 
at our April meeting. He has since “ prospected" several districts, 
and has been good enough to furnish me with a summary of his 
researches. A small nugget taken near IVakwella (Galle) and 
weighing over 6 grains was tested and found to be gennine alluvial 
gold, wliich had been rolled some distance and deposited by an old 
stream. Careful search at the place revealed no traces of gold. In 
the Sabaragamuioa district Mr. Dixon visited Rakw&na, North and 
Central Kukulu-kdrali, and Kolonn&-k<iral4. In this district there 
are several valuable deposits of gems still nnworked, but no evidence 
of gold was found. In the stream which flows past the Assistant 
Government Agent’s bungalow at Ratnapura, further evidence has 
been found of the existence of gold in considerable quantities. Mr. 
Dixon has, however, not yet be^ able to explore this stream. At 
our Meeting in April Mr. Dixon alluded to his first visit to Ra^boda, 
and exhibited a specimen of gold from the district. On a subsequent 
visit several well-defined reefs were found, samples of which were 
sent to London and assayed, yielding 15 grs. to the ton. In Dolos- 
bdgt two or three good reefs were found, but the yield here was only 
4 grs. to the ton, though oue sample of surface quartz from the same reef 
gave 14 grains. In the lower end of MaskeliyayallBj (“ Thoberton”) 
two good reefs were found. From these gold has been obtained, but 
not in payiug quantities as yet, though the prospect of this district as 
regards paying gold is considered good. From Raggatla surface 
quartz has been tested with a yield of 1 dwt, 1^ gr. per ton. From 
JJewdhfta quartz has been examined yielding 10 grains to the ton. 
Traces of alluvial gold and platinum were found in the Dpditru-oya. 
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Mr. Dixoa has found the reported Mahara gold to be pyritet. 
Specimens from a quartz reef in Kandanuwara contained 3 per cent, 
of copper and the element celurium, which is always found in company 
with gold. 

Climate and Meteorology. 

The long counection of Colonel Fyers, r.e., with our Society, of 
which he b.is l>een for many years President, has borne lasting fruit 
in the establishment of the meteorological observations which may 
now be considered, I snppose, as a permanent port of the work of his 
Department. Systematic observations have been carried under Col. 
Fyers’ direction at the principal stations of the Island since 1870. 
A daily weather report is now published in the Post Office Bulletin, 
and four morning observations at Colombo, Galle, Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa, and Jaffna are telegraphed daily to Calcutta for the storm 
signal service. Copies of the montlily return of daily observations 
and annual reports, as well as diagrams giving the mean monthly 
rainfall for the number of years in which observations have been 
taken, are sent to London, Paris, Brussels, Ifew York, Canada, 
Calcutta, Batavia, aud Algiers, and are noticed in the Administration 
Report of the Meteorological Department of the Government of 
India for 1879-80, as follows (p. 37) :— 

' The Island of Ceylon in which a system of meteorological obser¬ 
vations has been carried on for some years under the direction of 
Col. Fyers, r.e., communicates a monthly abstract of observations 
from which a selection is made for the tabular abstract given in the 
annual report, and I have lately included an abstract of the rainfall 
registers communicated to us from Singapore. Thus the extreme 
geographical range of the region for which meteorological data are 
collected for discussion duriug the past years comprises 58 degrees 
of longitude and 33 degrees of latitude,* 

The period over which systematic observations extend has been as 
yet too short for reliable deductions to bo made from the statistics 
collected. 

Mr. J. Stoddart is at present investigating the subject of the very 
partial ranges of the rainfall in Ceylon, the prevalence of high winds 
over partial areas, aud the influence of the monsoon-gales in the Bay 
of Bengal, aud storms on the Bombay coast and on the coast of 
Ceylon In conjunction with Captain Donnan, Master Attendant, 
he is also taking observations to show the direction, force and altitude 
of the waves in the Colombo harbour, when the wind is in the North 
and North-East. 

Botany. 

The paramount influence of agriculture on the prosperity of this 
colony has, to a great extent^ removed the department of Botany 
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from the concerns of this Society to more open and more accessible 
channels of communication and discussion. The year has been 
especially marked by the publication of The Tropical Agrieul~ 
turisi, a monthly periodical established by the Editors of the 
Ceylon Observer, coustitutiujf in the strictest sense of the word a 
repertory (repertoriwn ubi omnia repiriri possint) of information 
on all subjects counected with Tropical Botauy and Agriculture. 
To its pages, to the Report of the Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
and the Reports of Mr. Marshall Ward on Leaf Disease, all who 
arc interested in this subject will naturally refer for the operations 
of the year. lu connection with the Melbourne Exhibition, Mr. 
William Ferguson was good enough to furuish, at my request, a set 
of Notes descriptire of 96 specimeus of Ceylon timber sent to the 
Exhibition. I have sent several copies of these Notes to the Govern* 
ment Agents and their Assistants, and to other persons to whom I 
believe them likely to prove useful. 1 will only add that an elemen¬ 
tary Manual of Botany in Sinhalese has been prepared, and will 
shortly be published by the Department of Public Instruction. It 
will, I hope, be the means of carrying profitable instruction and 
amusement iuto many humblo homes. 

Zoology. 

The first two parts of the beautiful engravings of Ceylon Lepidoptera, 
with descriptive letterpress, now being published by Government, 
were received about the middle of the year, and the remaiuiug 
portion of the work is expected very shortly. 

A Paper by Mudaliyar Samuel Jayatilaka on the Honey Bees of 
Ceylon and the native method ot Boo Culture was read at our April 
Meetiug. This Paper derived unexpected interest from the visit of 
Mr. Frank Benton, an American Bee amateur, who had the intention 
of writing a Paper for our Society on the subject of our bees, but 
was prevented by a severe attack of malarial fever caught whilst bee 
hunting in the jungles of the Knmn^gala District. Mr. Jayatilaka 
has stated that he got more practical information about b^s from 
Mr. Benton in a week than be hud from all other sources in many 
years. Mr. Benton learned in Java that wax is imported into 
Netherlands India, chiefly fVom Holland, to the annual value of two 
millions of nipccs. The wax is chiefly used in dyeing the sarongs 
and other clo^s of the people. Mr. Benton's visit to Ceylon can 
hardly fail to he productive of useful results, as the Cyprian bees 
introduced by him ate doing well with Mr. W. H. Wright and Mud&- 
liy&r Jayatilaka, who thinks that they are more industrious and faster 
workers aud more tractable than our common Ceylon bees. It is 
8tate4i that Ceylon bees do not seem to approach vanilla flowers when 
in bloom, whereas the Cyprians are found continually among them, 
and it is hoped that they may turn out good fertilisers, and thus save 
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much of the labour now involved in the process of artificial fertiliaa- 
tion. There seems to be no reason why bee culture iuCeylon should 
not become an industry of considerable importance. 

Dr. Vanderstraaten read at our October Meeting a synopsis of a 
Paper which be has prepared on ‘ Sericulture,’ illustrating in detail the 
process of raising silkworms. As this Paper has not yet been for* 
warded to our Secretary for publication, I am unable to refer to it 
The subject is one of undoubt^ interest, and I may mention that the 
Kev. Fatlier Palla is endeavouring at Mount Calvary, Galle, to 
introduce the rearing of silkworms as an industry well adapted to 
the habits and incliuatious of the people of Ceylon. 

Mr. Beir$ Report on the MAldives, 

A considerable part of CoL Fyers’ Address last year was devoted to 
information derived from our Secretary, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, with refer¬ 
ence to bis recent visit to the M&ldive Islands. Mr. Bell’s Report, as 
the result of this visit, is now being printed as a Sessional Paper by 
desire of the Secretary of State. 1 have bad the advantage of seeing 
the proof sheets as printed, and it was my intention to give a sum¬ 
mary of the information they contain, as the Papers of our Society 
may probably come before a circle of readers whom .Sessional Papers 
are not at all likely to reach. For this reason, I regret that the Report 
has been published as a Sessional Paper and not by our Society, to 
whose Journal a contribution so comprehensive and complete would 
have been an acceptable addition. As a Sessional Paper, however, 
it will no doubt hold a distinct place of its own, and Mr. Bell will 
perhaps make, or allow others to make, an epitome of its principal 
results for the benefit of our Journal I feel that it is impossible to 
do justice to a labour of such value at the close of a narrative of the 
Society’s work, present aud prospective—imperfect, 1 well know, but 
likely, I fear, to be thought already prolix. 


On the conclusion of the Address, 

The Hon. W H. Ravexscroft proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his most able Address, to which he was sure they had 
all listened with very great pleasure. Mr. W Ferguson seconded. 

His Excellency the Governor felt sure that the Members round tlie 
table had all listened with very great pleasure to that Addi'ess.— 
Motion agreed to nem. con. 

7.—A vote of thanks to the Governor for presiding brought the 
Meeting to a close. 
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Bibliotheca Indioa : A Collection of Oriental Works pablished by the 
B. A. 8. of Bengal, New Series, Nos. 461 and 462, Calcutta, 
1881.— Presented. 

Boletin da Sociedade De Geographia Do Lisboa, 2nd Series, No. 6, 
Lisboa, 1881.— Presented. 

Essai Snr Le Pali, Paris, 1826. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 10, i.e, January to November, 1881.— Pre~ 
tented. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
May, 1881.— Presented. 

Journal of the B. A. S. of Bengal, Vol. L., Part 1 (Nos. 3 and 4, 
1881) and Part 2 (No. 3, 1881).— Presented. 

Journal of the North China Branch of the R. A. S., 1880, New Series, 
No. XV.— Presented, 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science (The), for the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, edited by 6. Oppert, 1879-81.— Presented. 

Maleisch Nederduitsch Woordenboek, 1863 .—Presented by D. fV. 
Ferguson. 

Memoires snr Les Contrees Occidentales, par Hiouen-Thsang, trans¬ 
lated by M. Stanislas Julien, Tome i, ii, Paris. 

Notuirn Van De Algemeene en Buturs, Vergaderin-' 
gen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
Deel xviii., 1880, No. 1. Batavia. 


Do. 

do. 

f9 

ff 

2. 

fi 

1 

> Presented, 

Do. 

do. 


if 

8 . 

ff 



Do. 

do. 

if 

» 

4. 

fi 



Do. 

xix., 

1881 

*i 

1. 

ff 



Do. 

do. 

n 

»t 

2. 

if 


\ 


Proceedings of the R. A. S. Bengal, No. 8, August, 1881.— 
Presented. 

Report of a Visit to the Torrent Regions of the Bantes and Basses 
Alpes, and also to Mount Faron Toulon, by E. MacA. Moir, 
Calcutta, 1881.— Presented. 

Suggestions regarding the Management of the leased Forests of 
Busahir in the Suttey Valley of the Punjab, by D. Brandis, 
r.R.s., C.I.B., Simla, 1881.— Presented. 
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Trantactionii of the R. A. S. of Japan, from 30th Octo- 
her, 1872, to 9th October, 1873, Yokohama, | 


1874. 

Do. 

do. 

Vol. VII., 

Parti., Feb., 1879. 

« Presented. 

Do. 

do. 

„ VIII., 

„ iv., Dec., 1880. 

Do. 

do. 

„ IX., 

„ i., Feb., 1881. 


Do. 

do. 

» IX., 

„ iL, Aug., ISsl.j 


Tropical Agriculturist (The), Colombo, December, 1881. 


TjdBchrifi Voor Indiscbe Tnol, Land, En Volkeo*') 


kunde, Deel xxvi.. 

Aflevering 2, 1880. 

1 

1 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

do. 

do. 

3, 1880. 

4, 1880. 

1 

) Presented, 

1 

1 

Do. do. 

do. 

3 <& 6, 1880. 

Do. xxvii., 

do. 

1, 1881. 

J 


Yocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, by F. A. Swetten- 
ham, VoL 2. 


Terbandelingen van bet Bataviaasch Genootschappen van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, Deel xli., 2e tiituk, Batavia, 1880.— 
Pretented. 


PB0CEBDING3, 


li 



A. MUBRAY, 0 .*, A.it.i.c.K., 
Honorary Treasurer, 
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Hig Excellency Sir Jas. R. Longden, k.c.k.o., Governor. 
Vice-Patron. 

Hon. J. Douglas, 0.11.0. 

President, 

C. Bbucb, Egq., c.x.o. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. R. Catlbt, c.jr. | Hon. W. H. Bavenscroft, c.c. 8 . 

Honorary Treasurer. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c. 0 . 8 . 


Committee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

A. G. Dixon, Esq. b.sc., f.c. 8 . 
Major A. Ewing. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., p.l.s. 

L. F. Lee, Esq., c.0.8. 


A. Murray, Esq. 
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J. G. SXITBER, Esq. F.R.I.B.A. 
Hon. P. RAua-NAthan, j.p. 
J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

U.D. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(CEYLON BRANCH.) 


Tbe Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted 7th February, 1845 ; 
and by the nnanimous vote of a Special General Meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February, 1846, 
it was declared a Branch of that Society, under the designation 
of “ The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Preamble. 

1 . The design of the Society is to institute and promote 
inquiries into the History, Religions, Languages, Literature, Arts, 
aud Social Condition qf the present and former inhabitants of this 
Island, with its Geology and Mineralogy, its climate and Meteorology, 
its Botany and Zoology. 

Members. 

2. The Society shall consist of Resident or Ordinary, Hono¬ 
rary, and Corresponding Members ; all elected by ballot at a 
General Meeting of the Society. 

(a) Members residing in Ceylon arc considered Resident 

(b) Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in 
an eminent and distinguished manner are, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the ^mroittee, eligible as Honorary 
Members. 

(c) All Military Medical Officers in Ceylon arc Honorary 
Members of the Society. 

id) Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, npon 
special grounds, and on the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee, be elected Corresponding Members. 

Entrance Fee and Subscriptions. 

3. Every Ordinary Member of the Society snail pay, on 
admission, an entrance fee of Rs. 5'25, and an annnol subscription of 
Rs. 10*50. Annual subscriptions shall be considered due on the 
let of January of each year. Members who fail to pay their sub¬ 
scriptions by the end of the year (provided they have been called for) 
shall bo considered, ipso facto, to have relinquished their connection 
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with the Society. Members who have been absent from Ceylon 
have the privilege of rejoining the Society within twelve months of 
their retnrn to the Island, on payment of the subscription for the 
current year. 

(a) The privilege of JJfe Memberthip may be ensured by the 
payment of lU. 105, with entrance fee on admission to the 
Society; Rs. 84, after two years j and Bs. 73*60, after four 
or more years’ subscriptions. 

(b) Honorary and Corretponding Members shall not be 
subject to any entrance fee or subscription, and are to be 
admitted to the Meetings of the Society and to the privilege 
of its Library, but are not competent to vote at Meetings, 
to be elected to any of its offices, or take any pari in its 
private business. 

(c) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-ndmit- 
ted Members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 

' of the Managing Committee. 

Office-bearers. 

4. Tho Office-bearers of the Society sh»II bo, a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all appointed by open 
voto at the Annual Meeting of the Society ; and their Ainctions shall 
be as follows;— 

(o) The President, or in his absence one of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, shall take the Chmr at all Meetings of the Society 
and of the Committee, maintain order, collect the votes, and 
cause the laws of the Society to be observed and enforced. 

(fi) Tho Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all moneys 
on behalf of the Society, keep au account thereof including 
tlie vouchers,, and submit a statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society to the Annual Meeting, and at.all 
other times as may be required. 

(c) The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend, all 
Meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record 
their proceedings. He shall also edit the Journal, and 
exercise a geueiul superintendence under the authority of 
Committee. 

In tho event of any Office-bearer leaving the Colony for three (3) 
months, it shall be competent for the Com^ttce to fill up tho office 
at the next General Meeting. 

Committee, 

5. Tho affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee 
of nine (9) Members (with power to add to their number) in addition 
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to Office-bearers, and elected in like manner : bat subject always to 
the Rules and Regulations passed at General Meetings. Three (3) to 
form a quorum. 

Mode of 

6 . Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission ' 
to the Society shall give notice to the Secretary, in writing, at 
least a fortnight before the assembly of any General Meetiug. 
Admission to Membership of the Society shall be by ballot at any 
Gcnoml Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected, unless 
he has in his favour two-thirds of the votes taken. 

Meetings. 

7. An Annual Mooting of the Society shall be held in Decem¬ 
ber, and General Meetings at such other times as may be determined 
by the Committee ; due notice of the Meetings, and of any intended 
motions which do not come through the Committee, and the nomina¬ 
tion of new Members, being always first given by the Secretary. 

8 . The course of business at General Meetings shall be as 
follows :— 

(a) The Minutes of the lost Meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary, and signed by the Chairman. 

(&) Candidates for Membership shall then be proposed, balloted 
for, admitted or otherwise. 

(c) Reports of Committees shall be road, and communications 
made of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 

{d) Any specific business submitted by the Committee, or 
appointed for consideration, shall be proceeded with. 

(e) Papers and Communications for the Society shall then be 
read.' 

9. Kvery Member of the Society has the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing, either personally or by card, one or two visitors to the General 
Meetings. 

10. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These must be named 
at a General Meeting, and will act as much as possible in co-opera¬ 
tion with the SecreUry of the Society, who will bo a constituent 
member of all such Committees, 

Papers and Communications. 

11. All Papers and Communications shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a week before the assembling of the General 
Meeting at which they are intended to be read. Such Papers shall 
be read by the Author, or the Secretory, or by some Member of the 
Society. 
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12. All Papers and other Communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting shall bo open to free discussion ; 
and such Papers and discussions may bo printed in the Transactious 
of the Society, if approved by the Committee. 

13. The writer of any Paper which is published in the So¬ 
ciety’s Journal shall be entitled to receive twenty-five (25) printed 
copies of his Paper. 

Journals. 

14. One copy of each Journal shall be sent by the Secretary 
to every Member who has paid his subscription for the current year, 
and to every Honorary Member ; and every such Member may pro¬ 
cure a second copy, on application to the Secretary. Members 
requiring more than two (2) copies of the Journal can bo supplied 
with them at half the price charged the public. 

Suspension and Alteration of Rules. 

15. It shall be competeut for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above Rules. 

16. No alteration of Rules shall be made except at the Annual 
Meeting, and unless carried by a majori^ of not less than two-thirds 
of the Members present; due notice of any proposed alteration having 
been given in writing to the Secretary at least a fortnight before the 
Meeting. 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open on week days (except Fridays) from 
7 A.U. to 6 P.H., and on Sundays from 3 p.u. to 6 p.u. 

2. The Librarian shall keep a Register of Books belonging to 
the Library, showing their title, name of author, date of receipt, 
whence obtained, oditiou, number of volumes, nnmber of plates, 
place and date of publication. 

3. All Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals received for the 
Library shall, immediately on receipt, bo entered in the Library Re¬ 
gister, and stamped with the Library stamp. The Librarian shall see 
that each Plate and Map in books received for the Library is care¬ 
fully stamped on tite reverse side with the Library stamp. New 
books received shall be stamped on the cover with the words “ Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Brandi.” 

4. A book shall be kept in which shall be entered the title of 
very work lent out, the number of plates, if any, it contains at the 
tme of its being lent, the name of the Mcmlicr borrowing the same, 
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and the dale on which it is lent. A Member applying in person for 
a work shall sign a receipt for the book and plates it may contain at 
the time of borrowing. A Member not applying in person shall send 
a written request for the books he requires, and this request shall be 
died in the Library as a voncher, the Librarian duly noting on it the 
books actually lent ont. The Librarian shall send with each packet 
of books a form of receipt, to be signed and retunied to the borrower. 
Should any Member prefer to keep a private register of books bor¬ 
rowed from the Library, it shall be the duty of the Librarian to enter 
in such register the names of all books issued, and to initial receipt 
when returned. 

d. On return of any books to the Library, the Librarian after 
satisfying himself that the book is in the same condition as it was 
when lent out, shall insert opposite to the entry, in the loan register, 
the date on wlkich the book has been retnrued, and return to the bor¬ 
rower the receipt or other voucher given by him, duly cancelled. 
And if on the return of any book the Librarian shall perceive that it 
has sustained any damage, since it was taken from the Library, he 
shall make a note of the particulars and report the same to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

6 . No Member shall remove any book, pamphlet, periodical, 
or any other article the property of the Society, from the Library 
without giving the Librarian a receipt for the same. 

7. No Book, Pamphlet, Journal, or Periodical, &c., shall bo lent 
ont before the expiration of one week after its receipt in the Library. 

8 . Periodicals and unbound Journals in numbers shall be 
returned after the expiration of one week. 

9. Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books, &c., 
most not bo taken out of the Library without special permission of 
the Committee. 

10. Non-resident Members are entitled ‘ to take ont Books, 
Plates, &C., from the Library on making special application to the 
Honorary Secretary, and signing an obligation to de^y the expenses 
of carriage, and to make compensation for any book, plate, manuscript 
&c., which may be lost or damaged. 

11. No Member shall be permitted to have more than three 
sets* of books from the Library in his possession at any one time 
without the special permission of the Honorary Secretary. 

1 2. Except with the special sanction of the Committee, resi¬ 
dent Members shall not be permitted to keep books, &c., borrowed 
from the Library for more than fourteen days, and non-resident 
Members for more than one month. 


* N.B.—Each volume of the Transactions of any learned Society or 
similar publication shall be counted as one work. 
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18. All books, except iu the case stated below, shall be 
rotunied to the Library before the Ist January in each year. Elarly 
in December, the Librarian, having previously ascertained that the 
books are actually absent from the Library, shall forward to all Mem¬ 
bers who have books belonging to the Society in their possession, a 
letter requesting that such books be returned before the end of the 
month. Non-resident Members who, on the Ist January, have had 
books, &c., for less than one month may send a detailed list of sucli 
books instead of returning them. 

14. The Librarian shall report to the Honorary Secretary, for 
the information of the Committee each year in January, the names 
of all books not returned, and of the Members by whom they were 
borrowed. 

15. If application be made to the Librarian for a book already 
taken out from the Library, he shall issue a notice to the borrower, 
reqnirihg him to return it free of expense, within one week from the 
receipt of such notice if a resident Member, and within one mouth if 
a non-resident Member. 

16. If any book borrowed from the Library be lost, damaged, 
defaced by writing or otherwise, the borrower shall be held responsi¬ 
ble for such loss or damage ; and if the book belong to a set, he shall 
be liable to make good the set to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
or pay its value. 

17. No books, &c., shall be issued from the Library to any 
Member while he retains any property of the Society in contraven¬ 
tion of the above rulea 

18. A book shall be kept in tlte Library in which Members 
may write the names of any b^ks, &e., they may recommend to bo 
purchased for the Library. 

19. No person who is not a Member of the Society shall bo 
permitted to take away any book from the Library without special 
authority from the Committee, or to have access to the Library with¬ 
out permission of a Member of the Committee. 

20. In no case shall any Member be allowed to take out of 
Ceylon any book, manuscript, pamphlet, periodical, &c., belonging to 
the Society. 

21. The Librarian shall be held personally responsible for the 
safety of the books, &c., belonging to the Society’s Library under his 
charge, and that these rules are properly carried out, as far as lies in 
his power. 

22. The Committee may at any time call in all books, &o., 
and may cease to issue them for such periods os the interests of the 
Society may require. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

(^Corrected up to December 31»<, 1881.) 


Davids, T. W. Bbjs. 
Dawson, B. 
Ferguson, A. M. 
Ferguson, A. M., Jr. 
Ferguson, D. W. 
Ferguson, J. 


Life Meubers. 

Grant, J. N. 

Gunn, J. 

Nicholson, Bev, J. 
Bains, S. W. 
Slorach, J. 


Honorary Members. 


Holdsworth, £. 

Kuat4, M. M. 

Do Zoysa, L., Mah& Mudalij&r. 
Military Medical Officers in Ceylon. 


Ohdikaky 

Andree, J. B. 

Arneil, J. A. 

Bailey, J. B, A., C.C.S. 
Baumgartner, G. A., c.c.s. 

Bell, H. C. P., C.C.S. 

Berwick, T. 

Boake, W. J. S., l.r.c s., c.c.8. 
Britton, £. C. 

Browne, G. D. L., c.c.8. 

Bruce, C., c.m.o. 

Burrows, S. M., C.C.S. 

Capper, .1. 

Car^ry, J , M.B., C.h. 

Cayley, Hon. B., M.a. 

Churchill, J. F., m.i.c.r. 

Coghill, J. D. M., u.u. 

Coom&ra Sw&my, P. 

Crawford, M. S., c.c.8. 

Cull, J. B., B.A. 

Daendliker, P. 


Members. 

Davidson, W. £., c c 8. 

Dean, J. G. 

Dias, W. A., M.D., St. Andrew's, 
M.R.C.8., L.s.A,. England. 
Dias, P., Mahk Mudaliy&r 
Dickman, C, c.c.8. 

Dixou, A. C.. B. Sc., K.C.8. 
Douglas, Hon. J., c.m.q. 
Duncan, W. H. G. 

Ewing, A., Major 
Ferguson, W., f.us. 

Fernando. Bev. C. J. B., o.s.b. 
Fyers, Hon. Col. A. B., b.b. 
Green, H. W., c.c.s. 

Green, S. 

Grenier, S., j.p. 

Grinlinton, J. J., c.E., f.r.o.s. 
Hall, C. P. 

Heelis, £. 

Hill, G. 0., B.A. 
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Hope, Adrian, 
levers, R W., m.a., c.c.8. 

James,W. K., r.R.o.8.,F.B. hist. s. 
Jajatilalca, S., Madalij&r 
-Jajawardbaaa, A., Mudalij&r 
Kynsey, W. E., m.k.q.c.p.i., L.B. 

C.9,1. 

Lawrie, A. C. 

Lee, L. F., c.c.s. 

Leechman, G. B. 

Le Mesurior, C. J. R., c.0.8. 
Lewis, J. P., M.A., c. 0 . 8 . 

Loos, F. C. 

Loos, J., H.D., St. Andrew’*, 
U.n,c.T., L.R O.S., Edinburgh. 
'MacVicar, H. J. 

Mason, J. D , O.C.8. 

Miller, E. F., Rev. h.a. 

Morgan, J. F., M.B.c.s., England, 
M.B., c.u, Aberdeen. 

Moss, A. S., A.M.IC.B., F.K.8. 
Mnrray, A, O.B., A.i(.i.C.B. 

Nell, L. 

Nevill, H., O.C.8. 

Perera, R F. 

Perera, J. M. 

Plax(on, J. W., X.R.C.S., l.s.a. 
Price, F. H., C.C.S. 


Pyemont-Pyemont, L. O., c.c.s. 
K&japaksa, S. D’A W., j.p., 
Mudaliy&r 

R&ma>NdthaD, Hon. Pq j.p. 
Kanasioha, W. P. 

Ravenscroft, Hon. W. H., c.c,s. 
Robinson, £. 

Rockwood, W. G., ii.D., Madras. 
Sajarajasinham, N. 

Saunders, Hon. F. R,, c.c.s. 
Saxton, G. S., c.c.s. 

Sharpe, W. E. T., c.C.8. 

Skeen, W. L. H. 

Smither, J. G., p.r.i.b.a. 

Soysa, C. H. De, j.p. 

St^dart, Hon. J. 

Tate, L J. £. G., C.C.S. 

Thomas, A. H. 

Trimen, H., h.b., p.l.s. 
Vanderstraaten, J. L., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., St. Andrew’s; l 8.a., 
London; L.B.C.8, Edinburgh. 
Van Dort, W. G., u.d., c.k., 
Aberdeen. 

Wardrop, J. G. 

White, H., c.c.8. 

Worthington, G. £., C.C.S. 
Wragg, W. T., B.A., C.C.8. 
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EDITED BY THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 


‘‘ The deiign of the Society u to institate and promote en<}Qiriee into the 
Hietory, Beligion, lateratnre, Arts, and Social Condition of the 
preeent and former Inhabitanta of the laland, with ita 
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CEYLON BRANCH. 


IBN BATU'TA 

IS 

THE MA'LDIVES AND CEYLON. 


[Translated from the French of M. M. Drfrimemf and 
Sanguinetti, bi/ Aj-BKUT Geay, M.R.aV.S., lute uj’ the 
Ceylon Civil Service."I 


Introduction. 

The wonderful travels of Ibn Batdta arc a record alike 
of the commeixial activity of the Arabs, and of the far-reaching 
power of the Bagdad caliphate, whose influence long survived 
its overthrow, from the swift rise of the Muhammadan power 
in the seventh century doivn to the arrival of Vasco di Gama at 
Calicut in 1498, the trade of Europe with the East was in the 
hands of the Arabs. The carrying to Europe was done by their 
ships, but in the Indian seas a vast coast trade was developed 
by all the nations of the Indian sea-bord—Persians, the races 
of India, Ceylon, the Eastern Islands and China. After the 
rounding of the Cape followed in succession tlie restrictive 
monopouGS of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, and the 
Eastern nations have never regained the great and free inter¬ 
national commerce of the Arab days. 

From the story of Ibn Batdta, one comes to understand 
how it was possible for a native of Tangiers in the fourteenth 
century to travel, with but little difBculty, for twen^-four years 
over every countay between Morocco aud China. The Muham¬ 
madan faith had been spread over a great part of India, and had 
established a footing in China: Arab merchants were every¬ 
where : and ships were never long in demand for voyages from 
any one port to any other. 

A 
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Ibn Batilta was born at Tangicrs in 1304, and died at Fez 
1377-8. The following summary of his travels of twenty-four 
years (1325 to 1349) is riven by Dr. Birdwood of the India 
OflBce. From Tangiers lie travelled across Africa to Alex¬ 
andria, and in Palestine, Syria, and Arabia: down the cast coast 
of AfHca to Quilon: across the Indian Ocean to Muscat, Onmiz, 
Kish, Bahrein and El Oatif: through Ceuti’al Arabia, to Mecca 
and Jeddah: and ^rin in Egypt and Asia Minor, and across the 
Black Sea to Cafta or Theodosia, and by Azov or Tana ‘ on 
past the bills of the Russians’ to Bolgar on tlie Volga—hut 
not daring to penetrate further northwards into ‘the land of 
Darkness.’ Returning south to Haj-Tarkhan (Astrakhan) be 
proceeded in tlie suite of the wife of the Khan of Kipchah, the 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Andronicus, westward to Soldaia 
and Constantiniah (Constantinople), whence returning to Bolgar 
he travelled on eastward to Bokhara, and through Khorassau to 
Cabul, Multan, and Delhi where he remained eight years (1334- 
42). Being sent on an embassy to China he embarked at Kin- 
baiat (Cambay), and after many adventures at Calicut (where he 
was honorably received by the ‘Samari’ or Zamorin) and Huna- 
war (Onore), and in the Mfildive Islands (beginning of 1343— 
August, 1344) and Ceylon and Bengal, he at last took his pas¬ 
sage toward China in a junk bound lor Java, as he calls it, out 
in fact Sumatra. Returning from China, he sailed direct from 
the coast of Malabar to Muscat and Ormuz : and travelling by 
Shiraz, Bngdad, Jerusalem, Damascus and for the fourth time to 
Mecca, Egypt, Tunis, at last reached Fez again, after an absence 
of half his life-time. Subsequently he spent six yeai-s in Spain and 
Central Africa, where he was the guest of the brother of a country¬ 
man of his own from Ccutia, whose guest he had beep in China. 
“ Whatan enormous distance lay between these two !” he exclaims. 

Theftrstdetailed account of his book was published in Europe 
only in 1808. Muura in 1845 commenced a translation in Portu¬ 
guese of a copy obtained at Fez at the end of last century. The 
abridgment translated by Lee was brought from the east by Burck- 
hart. It was not till the French conquest of Algeria that the 
best and complctcst texts were obtained. Five are in the Im¬ 
perial Libran^ at Paris, only two of which are perfect. From 
these M. M. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti made their translation 
for the Society Asiatique : and it is from their veraion that the 
present Account of the Mdidives and Ceylon visithas been extract¬ 
ed. His description of the Mdidives is the most interesting and 
complete in existence, excepting only that of Pyrard de Laval. 
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IBN BATUTA 

IN 

THE MALDIVES AND CEYLON* 

I RESOLVED to go totheDAi^a/ Almahal{the Mdldivei)oivih\c\i 
I had heard much. Ten days after we had embarked at Calicut 
we arrived at the Dhtbat Almahal islands. Dhtbat is pronounced 
as the feminine of Dhtb (Arabic for “wolf*: it is really an alter¬ 
ation of the Sanskrit doutpa, “ island'*). These islands are among 
the wondera of the world: they number about 2,000.f A hundred 
or less of these islands lie together in a circle in the form of a ring: 
the group lias an entrance as to a harbour, and ships get through 
by that alone. TA'hen a ship arrives near one of these islands 
it must of necessity have a pilot from among its natives, so that 
it may reach the other islands under his guidance. They are so 
close to each other that the tops of tlie palms which grow on one 
seem to belong to its neighbom'.J If the vessel misses its way 
it cannot reach the islands, and is driven by the wind to Ma'bar 
(coast of Coromandel) or towards Ceylon. 


* Voyages d'lhn Baioutah, par C. Defrimeiy et L« Dr. B. £. Sanguinetti, 
Tome rv., 110—186, 191-2, 206-6, 207-10. Paris, 1879. 

f See Gray, J. R. A. S., 1878, Vol. X. n. s., pp. 196-7, notes 2, 8 ; and 
" The M&Idire Islands” (Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881), pp. 3, 4, 6, Notes (1) 
(6)-R. 

1 So too more recent travellers:—“ The hlalabaree say that heretofore they 
were joyn’d to the Continent, and were separated by the sea, which in some 
places hath left snch narrow divisions that an active man might leap from one 
side to the other” (MandeUo's Travels into the Indies, 1639. Lib. II. 116. London, 
1662). “ But that which makes them so numerous is the multitude of canals that 
divide them ; which are so narrow that the sprit-sails of the ships strike the 
leaves of the trees which are planted on both sides. And in some places a 
nimble man may leap into an island from the top of a bough that grows in 
another.”— (Collection of Voyages of the Dutch East-India Company, p. 131, 
I/jndon, 1703)— B, 
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All the inhabitants of these islands are Musalmdns, pious 
and honest people. They are divided into regions or zones, each 
of which is ruled by a governor called Cordouiy. Among these 
zones the following are distinguished: (1) the zone of PSdi- 
pour ; (2) CcainaloHs; (3) Ma/ial, the province after which all the 
islands are called, and at which their sovereigns reside ; (4) T£ld~ 
dib; (5) Car&idou; (6) Telm ; (7) TeUdommety ; (8) BeUdommity, 
the name differing from the preceding only by having its 
first letter an h: (9) Birddoi ; (10) Candacal; (11) Molodc; (12) 
Soutoeid, The last is the most distant of all.* All the M&l- 
dive islands are destitute of grain, except that in the province 

* The French editors identify these names with those given by Pyrard os 
follows:—“ Paliyow —‘ Padypolo’; Mahal —‘Mali’: CaraSdoi —‘ Garidou’: TiU~ 
dommlly —‘ Tilla don matis*: HtUdommttg —Mills done madoue': B4nlido& 
—' Poulisdons’; Molouc~‘ Holucqae*: SoMNSd —' Sooadou.' The Camaloii* 
of Ibn Batdta, they add, is perhaps the ‘ Collomadous’ of Pyrard, or, os 
Horsbnrgh writes it, ‘ Colomandotu. 

[“ The majority of the above ' are easily recognisable,’ bat five (viz., 
Cannaloiu, Tllddtb, TtJm, HtUdammity, and CandacalJ present more diffi¬ 
cult,—«ome, indeed, being shaped, more Arabico, out of ell but unsatisfactory 
conjeotnral recognition. 

“As regards HlUdommdlj/, the French translatore would appear to be at 
fault It may perhaps with more reason be token as equivalent to Hela- 
du(nij-mati (8. Aelo, * white,’ or even stla, = Jav. tela, ‘ rock’ -t dCva, ‘ island’-j- 
mcUa-pifa, ‘above’) passing by contraction into Had-dummati. A44n may 
similarly be a contracted form of Jlela-du or Hulit-d'i —the name of one of the 
islands in that Atol. 

“ If it be open to question the orthography of the MS. and, snpposing an 
error of the copyist, read Nilddib for TilAdib—t and n are not unlike in 
Arabic—it can be at once fitted to Nikmdu Atol. Even accepting the received 
form as oorreot, the identification may possibly be not considered too far¬ 
fetched. Of. Tofaree » ? Mautdri / Aecanee and Kaluflee islands’ (Lakkadive 
group) mm AueuUa, Ealpeni, Adm. Chart. (Col. Yule in Indian Antiquary, 
VoL m., pp. 212-4 on “ Names in the Tohfat-al Mt^dlUdin.’') . 

“ To attempt to twist the rest into probable coincidence with the modem 
names of the remaining Alois seems hopeless. But the identification of Oar&C. 
doA with Caridcu (KaiharidA )—if accepted—enggests a likely clue to their 
origin. Admitting that this island—now-a-days of comparative insignifioanco 
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of SouweUd there is a cereal like the only (a kind of millet) which 
is brought thence to Mahal* The food of the natives consists of 
a fish like the lyroun, which they call koulb alm&s. Its flesh is 
red: it has no grease, but its smell resembles tliat of mutton. 
When caught at the fishing, each fi.sh is cut up into four pieces, 
and then slightly cooked : it is then placed in baskets of coco 
leaves and suspended in smoke. It is eaten when perfectly diy. 
From this country it is exported to India, China and Yaman. 
It is called koulb alm&s^ (cobolly masse, t.e., “ black Jish” accord- 
ing to Pyrard, Part 1, p. 210, 214.) 

—was of sufficient importance in the 14th century to be classed as a ‘ province’, 
it is not improbable that other islands would have been taken as representative 
of whole groups or Atols. 

Tilddib, if not Nllandu, might then be Tod4*h the analogy of Had- 
dummati from HiUdommity: CannaloAe — Kinafoe, ‘ Kenoorus,' Admiralty 
Chart, (h(i)oBms4uIu Atol) : Candttcal — KedilMfu, ‘ Kaindecoln,’ Admiralty 
Chart, (Miladumraadulu Atol. Connala&t and Teim should lie North of Mlil4. 
Ibn Batiita, crossing from the Malabar coast, landed first at the former, ‘ an 
island fair to behold, where there are many mosques,’ and touched later at 
TUm ‘ after four days’ cruise’ when bound for Mahal (M&14 ).”—CThe Maldivt 
Jtlande, p. 18, Note (1), Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881.) 

Colonel Yule and Mr. Gray identify Tetm with Utimu (Admiralty Chart, 
Otedm) near north end of Tiladummati Atol. “ Ccamalous, Caadecal and 
Otimo appear in the oldest European maps”—£.] 

* Either the fine grain known to the Sinhalese as (L) tana hdl (Setaria 
Italica'), M. wd (Pyrard, oura), or (ii.) maUri (Panievm miliaceum), M. kudi- 
bai —both of which are found on the Southern Atols. Some nacheri or kurak~ 
Jean (Oynoturu* corocanus), M. himhi (Pyrard, him^), is grown on the Northern 
Atols— B. 

f Koulb almdt :—Pyrard has cobolly matu (PjTard, third edition, 1619, 
p. 210), and comboUy masse (p. 214), and says the words mean black fish.” 
See also Pridham ‘ Ceylon’, p. 605. The Sinhalese call it umbalaJeada. [See 
"Note on Fish-curing at the Maldives” (Ind. Ant, July, 1882, Vol. XI., 
pp. 196-8):—"The real ‘MAldive fish’ (M. JealubiU mas, vulgarly Jcombolx mas), 
6. umbala Jeada) of the Ceylon and Indian markets are chiefly bonito (8. balayd) 
—Scomber Pelamis, Litm.” KafubifimmJcalu ,' black’: hilt (S. balayd,) ‘ bonito.' 
-B.) 
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The Trees ok the Maldives. 

Most of the. trees on these islands are coeonuts: they fur¬ 
nish the food of the iuhuhitiiuts along with the fish, of which 
mention has been made. The natui-e of the coconut is marvel¬ 
lous. One of these palms produces each year twelve crops, one 
a month. Some are small, others large ; many are dry [yellow], 
the rest are green and remain always so. From the fruit is 
obtained milk, oil, and honey, as we have said in the first part 
of this book. With the honey is made pastry, which they eat 
with tlid dried coconut. All the food made from the coconut, 
and the fish eaten at the same time effect an extraordinary and 
unequalled vigor in manhood. • • • • 

Among the remarkable trees of these islands are the tekou- 
moiin {Eugenia Jainlu) the lemon, the lime and tlie colocasia. 
From the root of the last named, the natives prepare a flour with 
which they make a kind of vermicelli, and this they cook in coco 
milk; it is one of the most agreeable dishes in the world. I had 
a great taste for it and ate it often. * 

Op the Inhabitants op these Islands and some op 
THEIR Customs: Description of their Dwellings. 

The inhabitants of tlie M^dive islands are honest and pious 
people, sincere in good faith and of a strong will: they eat only 
what is lawful, and their prayers are granted. When one of 
them meets another, he says " God is my lord; Muhammad is 
my prophet: I am a poor ignorant being.” In body they are 
weak and have no aptitude for combat or for war, and their arms 

^ “The island [M&li] produces. a bulb iu shape and appearance 

much reeembling an ordinary potatoe, but having a pungent flavor. This 
the natives grate down, and steep in water for some time to deprive it of 
the unpleasant taste, and dry it aftenvards, when it looks very much like 
flour, and is very palatable” (Christopher and Young in Trans. Bombay, Geo¬ 
graphical Society, 1836.:.*58, p. 80). Without doubt the yam called by Mildivi- 
aus MUala (Pyrard, iUlpoul, " an edible root which grows in abundance, round 
and large as the two fists") snd probably identical with the hmtala (Dlotcorta 
oj^v&folia) of tho Sinhalese— B. 
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are prayers. One day in this country, 1 ordered the i-iglit liand of a 
robber to be cutoff; upon which nriany of the iiatives in tlie hall 
of audience fainted away. The Indi.-in pirates do not attack 
them, and cause them no alam, for they have found that whoever 
takes anything of then's is struck witli a sudden calamity. 'W'hen a 
hostile fleet comes to their shores, tliey seize what strangers they 
find, but do no hai*m to the natives. If an idolater appropriates 
auythiug, if it be but a lime, the cliief of the idolaters puui.shcs 
him and beats him severely, so much does he feai' the results of 
such an action. Were it otherwise, certainly tliese people M ould 
be a roost contemptible foe in the eyes of their enemies, because 
of the weakness of their bodies. In each of their islands there 
aie fine mosques, and most of their buildings are of wood. 

The islandei's are good peo]>le: they abstain from what is 
foul, and most of them bathe twice a day, aud proijcrly too, on 
account of the extreme heat of tlie climate and the abundance 
of perspiration. They use a large quantity of scented oils, such 
as sandal-wood oil, &c., and they anoint themselves with musk 
from Mohdachaou.* It is oue of their customs, n hen they have 
said the morning prayer, for every woman to go to meet her 
husband or son with the collyriiun box, rose-water and musk oil. 
He smears his eye-lashes with collyrium, and rubs himself with 
rose-water and musk oil, aud so polishes the skin and removes 
from his face all trace of fatigue. 

The clothing of tliese people consists of cloths. They wrap 
one round their loins in plac'e of dravs-ers, while on their backs 
tliey wear the stuffs called alouilydn t which resemble the ihrdm 

* Makdachaou :—? Madsguscar. [Rather ifogadoxo ou the Zanzib&r coaat, 
which Ibn Batiita had visited (Tome II., 181.) “ After leaving Zaila we wiiled 
on the sea for fifteen dai-s, and arrived at Malihtchwiu an extremely largo 
town.’’—See Ynle’s Marco Polo. Vol. II., p. 347— B."] 

t Alouilyim—oudySn (y>. l'2n) :—A prohahle corrnpfion of M./d/iy/r, 
(cf ; S. wilu, pifi. ‘ cl'ithes’) the term fur the tatiUmya (R) or waisl cimh worn by 
Maldivian women commonly and by auldiera on K|i<-cial i>c'cii»ions. The Mal- 
dive equivalent for the iltrdm is known as digu libii* — B. 
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(clothes worn hy the Musalmam during the pilgrimage). Some 
wear the turban, othei’s supply its place with a little kerchief. 
When any one meets the Kadhi or the preacher, he takes his gar¬ 
ment offhis shoulders, and uncovers his back, and so accompanies 
the functionary till he arrives at his place of abode. Another of their 
customs is this—when one of them marries, and goes to the house 
of his wife, she spreads cotton cloths from the house door to that 
of the (nuptial) chamber: on these cloths she places handfuls of 
cowiies on the right and left of the path he has to follow, while 
she herself stands awaiting him at the door of the apartment. On 
bis arrival she throws over his feet a cloth which his attendants 
take up. If it is the wife* who goes to the husband’s house, that 
house is hung with cloths, and cowries are placed thereon : and the 
woman on her amval throws the cloth over his feet And this is 
also the custom of the islanders when they salute the sovereign, 
they must without fail be provided with a piece of cloth to cast 
down at the moment, as we shall hereafter describe. 

Their buildings are of woodt and they take care to raise the 
floor of tlicir houses some height above the ground, by way of 
precaution against damp, for the soil of their islands is damp. 
This is the method they adopt: they cut the stones, each of 
which is of two or three cubits long, and place them in piles 
then they lay across these beams of the coco-tree, and afterwards 
raise the walls with boards. In this work they show marvellous 
skill. In the vestibule of the house tliey construct an apart¬ 
ment which they call mdlem,X and there the master of the house 

* It appears from this passage that the two kinds of Sinhalese marriage, 
bfna and diga, were in vogue at tho hUldives. [Both forms are said to be recog¬ 
nised still—A 

f Even at the present day there is but one stono or brick built private 
house at MAle (Sultan’s Island)— B. 

I Mdkm. " A partition near the middle divides the house into two 
leoms, one of which is private, and the other open to all visitors.” (Trans. Bom¬ 
bay Geographical Society, 18S6-S, p. 59.) The public room is called biru-gi and 
the private or women's aportmout tltri-gi, or in the Sou thorn Atols muoaX-gi — B. 
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sits with his Mt^nds. This room has two dooiB, one opening on 
the vestibule by which strangers are introduced, the other on the 
side of the liousc by which the owner entew. Near the room 
in question is a jar full of water [? and] a bowl called oueJendj* * * § 
made of the coconut shell. It has a handle of [only] two cubits, 
wherewith to draw* the water from the wells, by reason of their 
little depth. 

All the inhabitants of the Mdldives, be they nobles or the 
common folk, keep their feet bare. The streets are swept and 
well kept: they ai’e shaded by ti'ees, and the passenger walks aa 
it were in au orchard. Albeit every person who enters a house 
is obliged to wash his feet with water from the jar placed ueac 
the m&lem, and rub them with a coarse fabric of llf\(stfpulot 
*i'/tich envelope the base of the stalks of the date-p/zlm leaves} 
placed there : aftei' which he enters the house. Every person 
entering a mosque does the same. It is a custom of the natives 
when a vessel andves for the canddir (in ike singular cundurah ) J 
i.«., the little boats to go out to meet it, manned by the people 
of the island and bearing some betel and caranbuh § that is to say, 
green coconuts. Each presents some of these to whom he will 
of those on board the ship, and then becomes his host carrying 
to his own house the goods belonging to him, as if he were one 
of his near relations. Any one of the new-^mmers who wishes to 
marry,' is at liberty to do so. When the time comes for hia 
departure, he repudiates his wife, for the people of tbe Mdldives 
do not leave their country. As for a man who does not marry, 

* OvLtlendj :—^These cocoamit bowls witb long handles (M. ddm, bat cf: S. 
valanda “ chatty" ) are regularly used by the Islanders for drawing water 
The ordinary cocoanut ladle or spoon they call udxUi. — B. 

t Li/.—Pet8.~B. 

^ Canddir, cundvrah :—^The old Portngneee historians speak of Mdldive 
“ gundras," and the term is still commonly applied in Ceylon to these Islanders, 
(e. g.,S. Gmdara-hdragd) and their boats (M. ddni, —See too C. A S- Juur, 
No. 24, p. 135,1881.—5. 

§ OaranHk: = S. Aurumba [M. I-wtiJo.—J5.] 

B 
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the woman of the house in which he is lodged prepares his food, 
serves it, and supplies him witli provisions for his journey when 
he goes. In return she is contented to receive from him a very 
small present The revenue of the treasury, which is called 
bender * * * § (ciutom-house) consists in the right of buying a certain 
portion of all cargo on board ship, at a fixed price, whether the 
commodity be worth just that or more : this is called the bender 
law. The bender has in each island a house of wood called 
hidjent&r where the governor, the cordouiry, (above it it written 
cordo0iy)t collects all such goods: he sells or barters them. 
The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be 
brought: a pot fetches five or six chickens. 

Ships export ii-om the islands the fish of which I have 
spoken, coconuts, fabrics, the ouliy&n and turbans: these last 
ar? of cotton. They export also vessels of copper, which are 
very common there, cowries^ and kanbar^, such is the name of the 

* Bender :—See Pjrard, p. 231, “bandety"; c£. Sin. Iwfdi^dra. The 
system of raising revenue here described vras still in force in Pyrsrd's day 
(Pyrard, chap, xvii.), and seems to be identical in principle with the * culture 
system,' employed by the Dutch in Java, where it is Bup|Meed to have' been 
invented by one of the Dutch governors subsequent to the English occupation. 
[Each Atol has its own storehouse ( v&ru-gi'') into which the revenues of the 
Sultan are received, and whence they are transferred from time to time to the 
Treasury (bodu badtri-ge, of : S. hhdnddgdrika) at M&Id.— -B.J . 

f Oordouiry, eordoHig :—“ The Atol-wari [ A lolu-veri or Vdru-veri; Pyrard 

‘ varuery' ] is a governor or chief of a division of islands called an Atol.It 

is his doty to collect the revenue of the Atol, and to transmit it to the Hin- 

deggeree [fla<Wpiri].The Rarhu-wari [iZorAtt-wri] or headman of an island, 

stands in the same relation to the Atol-wari, as the latter does to the Hindeg*' 
geree, in respect to the revenue." (Trwit. Bombay Geo. She., 1836-8, p. 72).— B. 

^ Onoriet !—‘Ibn Batdta calls them toada’ [Ar.], and the Two Huhamma- 
dans of the 9th century kaptqje: Pytaxd,boUy or bollit; Christopher [correctly] 
boli, cf : S. belia. 

§ Jfoahor;— At. Pyrard has Cairo (—T. Gray.) The proper 

Mildive term rdmt8. r^oo. It is hard to believe that "vessels of copper" 
ever formed one of the genuine exports from the Mildives. A few old copper 
pots are occasionally sent over to Ceylon for repair.— B, 
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fibr-e which envelopes the coconut. The natives make it undergo 
a preparation in pits dug near the shore : then they beat it with 
picks, after which the women work it into rope. They make of 
it cord for joining the boards of their ships, and such cordage is 
exported to China, India and Yemen. Kcmhar rope is worth 
moi’e than hemp. With this coi-d the (boards oj) ships are joined 
in India and Yemen, for the Indian sea is full of rocks, and 
if a ship joined with iron, bolts strikes a rock, it is broken up : 
but when it is fastened with this cord it has elasticity, and does 
not break. 

The money of the islanders eonsist of cowries. This is the 
name of a ereatnxe (a mollusc), collected in the sea and placed 
in pits dug out on the bench. Its flesh decays and there remains 
only the white sheS. A hundred of these shells is called sydU, 
and 700,ya/ ; 12,000 are called cotta, and 100,000 bostod. Bar¬ 
gains are struck through the medium of these cowries^ at the 
rate of four bostoUt to a din&r of gold. Ofteu they are of less 
value, such as twelve bostod to a dinar.* The islanders sell them, 
to the people of Bengal for rice, for they too use them for money. 
They are sold in the same way to the people of Yemen, who 
use them for ballast in their ships in place of sand. These 
cowries serve also as a medium of exchange with the negroes in 
their native country. I have seen them sold, at M&ly and at 
Djoudjou, at the rate of 1,150 to a dtndr of gold.f 

The Women of the Maldives. 

The women of these islands do not cover the head ; the 
sovereign herself does not so. They comb their hair and tie it 

* Sjfih — Sin. nya. Ibn Batiita says hottou 1 dSnAr of gold [—• about 
10 shillings, Lane], and PjTard says 12,000 — 1 larin — 8 sols. [Cowries are 
usually sold in the Islands by the 100, the /a2e —800 to 1,000, and 

the 12,000 (bdra-fd.) A hoffi is not now worth more than Bs. 1 at 

MA14.—2?.] 

t Af/ily,- Djoudjou :—^Two placce in the Suudin, afterwards visited by the 
traveller. 
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•up on one side [of the head.] Most of them wear only a cloth, 
covering them from the navel to the ground : the rest of the 
body remains uncovered. I n this costume they promenade the 
bazdrs and elsewhere. While I was invested with the dignity 
of K6zi in these islands, I made efforts to put an end to this 
custom, and to compel the women to clothe themselves : but I 
could not succeed. No woman was admitted to my presence in 
the trial of a case, unless she had her whole body covered ; but, 
saving that, I had no power over the usage.* Some women wear, 
besides the cloth, chemises with short and full sleeves. I had 
some young female slaves whoso dress was the same as that of tlie 
women of Delhi. They covered the head: but that disfigured 
i-ather than embellished their appeai-ance, ns they were not used to it. 

The ornaments of the Mdldive women consist of bmcelets ; 
each has a certain number on both arms, indeed, so tliat the 
whole of the arm from the wrist to the elbow is covered. These 
trinkets are of silver : only the wives of the Sultan and his 
nearest relatives wear bracelets of gold. The Mfildive women 
have also kkalkkil (ankhts) called by them bAU, and collars of 
gold round the neck, called betdered.^ One of their curious cus¬ 
toms is to engage themselves as house servants, in consideration 
of a fixed sum, which does not exceed five pieces of gold. Their 
board is at the expense of those who hfre them. They do not 
ixigard tills ns a disgi-acc, and most of the daughtera of the 
inhabitants do it. You will find in the house of a rich man ten 
or twenty of them. The cost of all dishes broken by one of 
these maids is charged against her. When she wishes to go 
from one house to another, the masters of the latter give her the 
amount of Iicr debt, this she remits to the people of the house she is 


• Pyinrd..*trd od., pp. 82, 124, says that all women in his time carefully 
kqit the breasts covered. [A more modern innovation is the adoption by the 
women on most Atols of a head kerchief.—A] 

t (1) Kbalkli&l, Ar. (ii) Mil, of: M. fd ‘leg.’ fyuxaln ‘foot,’ takaholi 
‘anklet’; (iii) betdered = M. /utturu' tuxklu<;d ,— 
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leaving, and her new masters become her creditors.* The principal 
occupation of these hired women is to rope the kanbar {vide supra.) 

It is easj to get married in these islands, owing to the 
smallness of the dowry, as well as by reason of the agreeable 
society of the women. Most the men say nothing about a 
nuptial gfift, contenting tliemselves with declaring their pro¬ 
fession of the Musalm&n faith, and a nuptial gift in conformity 
to the law is given. When ships arrive, those on board take 
wives, and repudiate them on their departure r it is a kind of 
temporary marriage. The Mdldive women never leave their 
country. I have never seen in the world women whose society 
is more agreeable. Among the islanders, the wife entrusts to no- 
one the care of her husband’s service : she it is who brings him 
his food, takes away when he has eaten, w’ashes his hands, pre¬ 
sents the water for his ablutions, and covers his feet when he 
wills to go asleep. It is one of their customs that the wife never 
eats with her husband, and that he does not know what his wife 
eats. I married in that country many wives : some ate with me 
at my request : others did not, and I could not succeed in seeing 
them take their food, and no ruse to get a sight was of any avaiL 

The story op the motive fob the conversion op the 
Inhabitants op these Islands to IslAu : Descrip¬ 
tion OP the Evil Spirits who wrought harm 
to them every month. 

Trustworthy men among the inhabitants, such as the 

* Begording these servants (il./emtuiri), who are still employed, Mr. Gray 
(J. R. A. 8., Vol X., NA., p. 204) has the following note>—“ Pemenuser^ [Pyrard, 
p. 225] ' bondsmen on loan,’ debtors who bare to serve their creditor till they 
pay. They are generally well treated and fed; if not they are entitled to their 
freedom. ‘ Many a poor man voluntarily enters the service of some great lord 
ns a pemousseri to gain his protection and favour.' Christopher says that the 
men of Mal4 having to pay no taxes are very lazy and ‘ become dependents of 
any of the chiefs, most of whom retain as many followers as they may bo able 
to sii|>port, a lartte retinue l>eing a sign of rank and power.’ Compare with this 
cuBietn ihf growth of the feudal system in the West."— B. 
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jurig-consnlt Iga Alyamany* tie juris-consult and schoolmastei* 
^Aly, the K£zi 'Abd AUak, and others, related to me that the popu¬ 
lation of the islands used to be idolaters, and that there appeared 
to them every month an evil spirit from among the Jinn, who 
came from the direction of the sea. He resembled a ship full of 
lamps. The custom of the natives, as soon as they perceived 
him, was to take a young virgin, to adorn her, and conduct 
her to a baudkh&nah,^ i, e,, an idol temple, which was built on 
the sea shore and had a window by which she was seen. They 
left her there during the night and retuimed in the morning ; 
then they found the young girl dishonored and dead. They 
failed not every month to draw lots, and he upon whom the 
lot fell gave up his daughter. At length arrived among them 
a Maghrabin^ called Abou'lbereent, the Berber, who knew by 
heart the glorious Kurin. He was lodged in the house of 
an old woman of the island Mahal. One day he visited his 
hostess and found that she had assembled her relatives, and 
that the women were weeping as if they were at a funeral. 
He questioned them upon the subject of their affliction, but 
they could not make him understand the cause. An inter¬ 
preter coming in informed him that the lot had fallen upon 
tlie old woman and that she had one only daughter, w'ho had to 
be slain by the evil Jinui. Abou'lbSrfc&t said to the woman: 

* Iga Alyamamf! —i. e., ? ltd FalDyd ifaniku. The FalUyd ilwiiku is 
the Sultan’s Secretary and Keeper of the Privy Seal.— B. 

\Bmdkh&nah ;—It is very probable that this was a Buddhist temple. Chris¬ 
topher gives budu as the modem Mildivefor" image” (J. R.A.S., VoL VI.,o.S., 
p. 57). But the word bodd seems to have been a general term for an image with 
the Arab Oriental travellers, and may only indicate that the Buddhist parts of 
India were the first visited by the Arabs.—JWn. At, 1845, p. 167. Ibn Batdta 
elsewhere says that the Jama Masjid of Delhi was built upon the 
sight of e tonaer BoudkbdnoA he does not therefore mean to imply that the 
word was Mfildive. [ For some remarks on “ Buddhism st the M&ldives” see 
Ceylon Bess. Pap., 1881, ‘ The MAldive Islands.’—^5.] 

J Uagkrtb :—^Thenaroc given by the Arabs to the Moorish prineiiialities of 
Korth-west Africa, nearly correspondiug with what we now call Morocco. 
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I will go to night in tliy daughter’s stead.” At that time, he 
was entirely beardless. He was conducted the night following 
to the idol temple after he had done his ablutions. There he 
set himself to recite the Kurfin, then by the window he per¬ 
ceived the demon, and continued his recitation. As soon as 
the Jinni came within hearing of the Kurdn, he plunged into 
the sea ; and when the dawn was come, the Maghrabin was still 
occupied in reciting the Kurdn. The old woman, her relatives 
and the people of the island came to take away the girl, accord¬ 
ing to their custom, and to bum the corpse. They found the 
stranger reciting the Kurdn, and conducted him to their King, 
by name CiiinoUrdzah* whom they informed of this adventure. 
The King was astonished: the Maghrabin proposed to him to em¬ 
brace Isldm, and inspired him with a desire for it. Then said 
Chfnour&zah to him:—“ Remain with us till next month, and if 
you do again as you have ju.st done and escape the evil Jinni, 
I will be converted.” The stranger remained with the idolaters 
and God disposed the heart of the King to receive the true 
faith. He became Musalmdn before the end of the month, 
as well as his wives, children and court. At the beginning 
of the following month the Maghrabin was conducted to the 
idol-temple ; but the demon came not, and the Berber recited the 
Kurfin till the morning, when the Sultan and his subjects arrived 
and found him so employed. Then they broke the idols, and 
razed the temple to the ground. The people of the island em¬ 
braced Isldm, and sent messengers to the other islands, whose in¬ 
habitants were also converted. The Maghrabin remained among 
them, and enjoyed their high esteem. The natives made pro¬ 
fession of his doctrine, which was that of the Im6n M&lic. Even 
at present they respect the Maghrabins for his sake. He built a 
mosque, which is known by his name. I have also read the fol¬ 
lowing inscription graven in wood on the enclosed pulpit of the 

• Chinour6tak :—Cf. 8. Senarat '‘^King (Chief Commander) of the anny’_ 
and iSmerirahia ‘ the gem-like General,’• p'jP. 
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grand mosque : “ Sulttm Ahmed Cheno&riizah Jtas received the true 
faith at the hands of Abou'lberecdt the Berhes', the Maghrabin." 
This Sultan assigned a third of the taxes of the islands as 
alms to travelliug foi'eigners in recognition of his reception of 
Isl&m^through their agency. This share of the taxes still beai's 
a name which recalls this event. 

Owing to the demon in question many of the Mdldire islands 
were depopulated before their conversion to Isldm. When I 
reached the country I was not aware of this matter. One night, 
when I was at one of my occupations, I heard of a sudden people 
crying with loud voice tlie formulae, "There is no God but God” 
and " God is very great.” I saw children cai'ryiug Kui-dns on their 
heads, and women rapping the insides of basins and vessels of 
copper. I was astonished at their conduct and said “ What is 
happening” ? and they replied " Do you not see the sea” ? Upon 
which I looked and saw a kind of large ship, seemingly full of 
lamps and chafing-dishes. They said to me “ that is the demon; 
he is wont to show himself once a month: but when once we have 
done as you have seen, he turns back and does us no harm. * 

Of the Qhebit op these Islands. 

One of tlie mai-vels of the M&ldives is that they have for 
their Sovereign a woman, by name Khadidjah, daughter of the 
Sultan Djel&l eddtn 'Omar, son of the Sultan Saldh eddin 
Sdlih Alhtndjaly. The kingdom had at one time been pos¬ 
sessed by her grandfather, then by her father, and when the 
latter died, her brother, Chihdb eddin, became King. He was a 
minor, and the Yi^ex'AbdAllah, son of Mohammed Alhadhramy 

* Vestiges of this romantic legend of their conversion to Muhammadanism 
live in the traditions of the Islanders to this day. But with more probability, 
they assign to a Shaikh Yvwp Shams-ud-din oi Tabry the honour, which Ibn 
Batuta not unnaturally would claim for a Haghrabin, and the votaries of 
Easrat Miri SAhib for the E&giir saint (C.A. S. Joum., No. 24, pp. 125-36 1861). 
Their first royal convert to IslAm the HAldivians commonly know as 
Danmaumta (—8. DharmmavantOf i. e., 'the Just’) Easgtfdnu." The 
mosque he built still stands, and continues to boar bis name.—E, 
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espoused his mother and'assumed authority over him. He is the 
same personage who married the Sultana Khadidjah after the 
death of her first husband, the Vizier eddin, as we shall' 

describe hereafter. When Ckihdb eddfn-nUamBd full age he 
ousted his step-father 'Abd Allah and,banished him to the islands 
of Souweid. He was then left in sole possession, and chose as 
Vizier one of his freedmen by name M/y Calahy* whom he de¬ 
posed at the end of three years andt banished to Souweid. It is- 
related of the Sultan Chik&b eddin. that he consorted nightly 
with the wives of the public officers and with courtezans. On 
that account he was deposed and' deported to the province of ffe- 
Udouteny (above epelt HdMdommety ): afterwards some one was 
sent and put him to death. 

There then remained of the royal family only the sisters of 
the deceased, Kadidjah who was the eldest, Miryam and fathimah. 
The natives raised Kadidjah to the throne, who was married 
to their preacher Djemdl eddtn. The latter became Vizier and 
master of the situationf and promoted his son Mohammed to 
the office of Preacher in his own stead: but orders were promul¬ 
gated only in the name of Khadidjah. These are traced on palm 
leaves by means of an iron [style] bent down resembling a knife. 
They write on paper only the Kurins and scientific treatises. The 
Preacher makes mention of the Sultana on Fridays and on other 
days [of public prayer]; and here are the terms used, “ O God, suc¬ 
cour Thy servant, whom Thou hast in Thy wisdom preferred before 
other mortals, and whom Thou hast made the instrument of Thy 
mercy towards all Musalmdns, namely, the Sultana Khadidjah 
daughter of Sultan I^ddl eddin, son of Sultan SalAh eddin." 

When a stranger comes among these people and repairs to 
t he hall of audience, which is called ddr , t custom requires that he 

Aly Calaky ; i.e., 'AUKaUge. The title Kalegt-fdnu or KdlAge-fdnn 
(Pjrard, Oaliogxte) accnies by purchase, not by birth._ B. 

A. Ewiug suggeete “ head of afEairs” (Ar. 

X Ddr;—As. ‘house.*— B, 


0 
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should take with him two cloths. He makes obeisance before the 
Sultana and throws down one of these cloths. Then he salutes her 
Vizier, who is also her husband, Djfmol eddln, and throws dowrr 
the other. The army of this Queen consists of about a thousand 
men of foreign birth; some of the soldiers are natives. They come 
every day to the hall of audience to salute her and then go home. 
Their pay is in rice, supplied to them at the bender (v. p. 10) 
every month. When the month is ended, they present themselves 
at the audience hall, and, salnting the Vizier, say, " Convey our 
respects {to the Queen) and inform her that we have come to re¬ 
quest our pay.” Thereupon the necessary orders are given in 
their favour. The K&zl and ministers, who have with the people 
the title of Viziers, also present themselves every day at the 
audience halL They make a salutation, and go away after the 
eunuchs have transmitted their respects to the Queen. 

Op thb MisnsTERS and theie conduct op Government. 

The people of the M&ldives call the Grand Vizier, the Sultana’s 
Lieutenant, Calaky*; and the K&zi Fandayarkdbou. f All judg¬ 
ments are in the jurisdiction of the Kizi: he is more highly 
esteemed by the people than all other men, and his orders are 
executed as well as those of the Sultan and even better. Hesitsupon 
a carpet in the audience hall: he possesses three islandst, whose 
revenue he places to his private account, after an ancient custom 

* Calalcy :—? Pere. PjTard has Qttilaffue " regent elect for the kingdom 
to act in absence of the Saltan" (Gray). [The title Kilage-fanu is not restricted 
to one grandee in the realm. At least three living MAldirian nobles have a 
right to the designation.—A.] 

f FandayarhAhu : —i, e. Fadiyiru KaUge-fdnu (Pyrard, Pandiare; Chris. 
FatidUtrhee) the Chief Priest or KA*f. Cf: T. Pandiga. — J3. 

^ Corresponding with mndagam lands in Ceylon, the tennre of which is 
thus explained in Sir J. D’Oyley’s M.S. “ Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom," 
a copy of which is in my possession ;—‘ Nindagama .—village which, for the 
time being, is the entire property of the grantee, or temporary chief; definitely 
granted by the king with tantttu, it becomes foraveng, &c.,' p. 144. A ‘ gollat 
gama' in the lower part of the Four Kdralts, Three KbralSs, and in parts of 
ISabaragomuwa is a similar tenure. 
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established by the Sultan Ahmed Chfnodrdzah. The Preacher is 
called Hendidjiry*: the Chief of the Treasury, Fdmeld&ry^:ihe Re¬ 
ceiver General of Revenue, Mdf&calou%: the Minister of Police, 
Fitiidyec^: and the admiral, M&n&yec\. All these have the title of 
Vizier. There is no prison in these islands: criminals are shut up 
in wooden houses built to contain the merchants’ goods. Each 
one is placed in a wooden cell, as we have («» Morocco) for the 
Chiistian prisoners. 

Of my arrival at these Islands and of the 

VICISSITUDES WHICH I EXPERIENCED THERE. 

When I came to this country Handed at Cannalotls (], an is¬ 
land fair to behold, where there are many mosques. I was lodged 

* nendddjiry: —i. e., Badigiri, also known as Bo4*i Badiri, in whom are 
combined now-a-days theoflSces of Chief of the Treasury and Beceivcr-General 
of Bevenae. Pyrard writes Endeguery, “ a lord privy councillor, always in 
attendance upon the King"; Chris. Btndegeree 'Treasurer’ (Gray). Cf: the 
BJidfddgdr'tko amachcho (Tumour's Mahkvayso, p. 231, 8) of the old Sighaleso 
court— B. 

■f FSdnelddry: —i. e., Fdmudiri (Kilage-fdnu). Pyrard culls one of the 
great lords Pammedeiy ealogtie, and Christopher says the 4th Visier was 
styled Famederi, but had no distinct duties assigned him, Cf : S. yamok, defa 
and Mah&vagso, p. 69, amachcha jKhnukka. — B. 

XMdfAcaMi :—L a, M<rfai (Kal6gt-f6m). According to Pyrard the 
Manpa* (a probable misprint for liaupae) was "chancellor, keeper of the 
king's privy seal” (Gray). Chris, calls this officer Mqfae, 5th Vizier. Cf: iS. 
ifoAd and pad in sen&pati, chamipad (Ma6hv. pa$rim).—B. 

§ FUndtjec; M&n&yec These titles have not survived. Cf: S. MoM, 
ndyaka, Pyrard styles the “First Lord of the Admiralty and President of 
Board of Trade” (Gray) Vtlaimat [Felidnd], and Chris. WUom Skadander, 3rd 
Vizier. Ibn BatdU makes no mention of the JDorhimM and Hahird (Chris. 
DurimmdtHcdcura) 1st and 2nd Viziers; Pyrard, Derimenax, Torimetnat, “ com¬ 
mander in chief of the army"; Acouros). For particulars regarding the present 
government officers at U&I5, see Ceylon Sess. Papers, 1881, "The Mildire 
Islands."—B. 

y Cdimalout As Ibn BatGta here mentions an island of the samo name 
above given to one of the “ zones" or atolls, the French editors are likely in 
error in identifying it with Collomandu atoll, there being no island in that 
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at the house of one of the most pious inhabitants. The lawyet 
"^Aly gave me a feast. He was a distinguished person and had 
sons addicted to study. I saw there a man named Mohammed 
a native of Zhaf&r AlhomoMh, who entertained me and said to 
me, " If you set foot on the island of Mdhdl, the Vizier will forcibly 
detain you, for the people have no Kdzi.” It was then my 
intention to get away from that country to Ma’bar (Coromandel 
coast), to Serendib ((7ey/on), to Bengal, and then to China. I had 
then arrived at the M^ildives in a ship whose captain was ’ Omar 
Alhinaoury, who was one of the virtuous pilgrims. When we 
had come iato harbour at C'annaloiis, he remained there ten days: 
then he hired a little barque to tahe him thence to Mahal, bear¬ 
ing a present for the Queen and her Consort. I wished to go with 
him, but he said, “ The barque is not big enough for you and your 
■companions: if you like to set out without them, it is your affair.” 
1 declined this proposal, and *Omar took his departure. But the 
wind was contrary (literally ‘played with him') and at the end of 
four days he came back to us, not without having experienced 
trouble. He made his excuses to me, and implored me to go with 
him, my companions and all. We set sail in the morning and 
towards midday disembarked on an island: leaving that, we passed 
the night at another. After a four days cruise, we arrived at the 
province of Trfm, the governor of which was one HUM, He wel¬ 
comed me, and gave me a feast: and afterwards came to visit mo 
accompanied by four men, two of whom had on their shoulders a 
rod* from which were suspended four chickens. The other two had 
a similar rod to which were attached about ten .coconuts. I was 


atoll of the name Cannalofts or one resembling it. It is unlikely too-that Ibn 
Batdta coming from the north made his landing at a point so far south as 
OoUomandn. The termination ' tetw,’ moreover or ' hi seems in the modern 
names of the islands to be quite distinct from ' du.’ [F. s., p. 5, for identification 
of this island with Kinalos in MA|osma4alu Atol. M. ^ ? the hois mapou 

tree of &e Chagos gronp: M. dii» S. duoa • islet.'—A J 

* M. da^mdrN»the hadiya of the Sinhalese— B. 
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•surprised that they thought so highly of those common objects': 
but was informed that they do this as a token of consideration and 
respect.* 

After leaving these people we landed on the sixth day at the 
island of Othm&n, a distinguished man and one of the best one 
could meet. He received us with honour and entertained us. On 
•the eighth day we put into an island belonging to a Vizier named 
Ttlemdy. On the tenth, we at length reached the island of Mahal, 
•where the Sultana and her Consort reside, and cast anchor in the 
harbour. It is a custom of the country that no one may disembark 
•without the permission of the inhabitants.! This was accorded to 
-us:and I then desired to betake myself to some mosque, but 
'Ae slaves on the beach prevented me, saying, “ It is necessary 
that you should first visit the Vizier.” I had requested the captain 
•when he should be questioned about me to say, “ I know nothing 
•of him”; for fear lest they should detain me, being unaware that 
some ill-advised babbler had written to them an account of me, 
and that T had been Kdzi at Delhi. On our arrival at the audi- 
'ence ball, we took our seats on benches at the third entrance door. 
The K&zi 'Iqa Alyamoeny came up and welcomed me, while 
I saluted the Vizier. The ship captain IbrahXm {above he 
ii called ’Omar) brought ten pieces of worked stuf^, made a 
salute before the Queen, and threw down one of them: then he bent 
the knee in honor of the Vizier and threw down another, and so on 
to the last. He was questioned about me, and replied, "I know 
nothing of him.” 

We were then presented with betel and rose-water which is 
a mark of honor 'with them. The Vizier gave us lodging in a 
house and sent us a repast consisting of a large bowl full of rice 
and surrounded 'with plates of salted meats dried in the sun, 
chickens, melted butter and fish. On the morrow I set out 'with 
the captain and the K&zi, 'Iga Alyamany to 'visit a hermitage 

* The Sinhalese pemtmkada or pingo of presents of sweetmeats, provisions, 
fruits, &o. 

t Enforced to this day—B. 
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situated at the extremity of the island and founded by the virtu- 
-oas Shaikh Net^b* We returned at night, and on the following 
morning the Vizier sent me some raiment, and a repast comprising 
Tice, melted buttesr, salt, sun-dried meat, coconuts, and honey ex¬ 
tracted from the same fruit, called by the natives korbdn^,j signi¬ 
fying ‘sugar-water.’ They brought me ^so 100,000 cowries for 
my expenses. After ten days there srrived a ship from Ceylon, 
having on board some Persian and Arab fakirs who knew me and 
told the servants of the Vizier all about me. This enhanced the 
pleasure given by my coming. He sent for me at the commence-' 
ment of Bamaz&n. I found the Cbiefr and Viziers already assem¬ 
bled : food was served at the tables, each of which accommodated 
a certain number of guests. The Grand Vizier made me sit by 
his side, in company of the K&zl 'Iga, the Fdmelddty Vizier or 
Chief of the Treasury, and the Vizier ’Omar, the Diherd,% i. e., 
General of the army. The dinner of these islanders consists of 
rice, chickens, melted butter, fish, salt, sun-dried meat, and cooked 
bananas. After eating, they drink the coco honey mingled with 
aromatics, which facilitates digestion. 

On the 9th of Bamaz&n, the son-in-law of the Vizier died. 
His wife, the daughter of that minister, had already been married 
to the Sultan Chih&b eddin: but neither of her husbands had 
cohabited with her on account of her youth. Her father, the 

* Tbia old shrine (N<^'bu mwhia), it is said, may still be seen at M&I4.— B. 

t Korh&D ^:—Probably ought to bo ‘ halcorhany' equivalent to the Sighaleee 
hokum, • jaggery’: ‘ honey,' the former word appearing as acowvu for' cooo- 

honey’ in the vocabulary of Fyrard. 

t Diherd: —Cf. Pyrard, Darade Taeowou “count or duke," and Chris. 
Ddhara, 6th Vizier. “ As each incumbent of the first five Vizierships died no 
successor appears to have been appointed, and the titles thus gradually became 
extinct That of the 6th Vizier alone survives in the person of the eon of the 

former DiAofti.The Ddharb (Takurv-finu) has no specific department of 

public businees to supervise. But for a certain voice in military and municipal 
afEairs his office would be a titular sinecure." {The Mdldive Itlands, Ceylon 
Bees. Pap. 1881). Cf: the Sinhalese Dovdrika (Mahiv. p. 117, ll),_bnt also the 
Fenian Damgha.^B. 
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Vizier, took her back home, and gave me her house, which was 
one of the most charming. I asked permission to entertain the 
fakirs returning from visiting the Foot of Adam, in the island 
of Ceylon (see below), Thi? be granted, and^seDt me five 8heep> 
a rare animal with the islanders, having to be brought from 
Ma’bar ( Coromandel Coast) from Malabar and from Makdachaov. 
The Vizier sent me also rice, chickens, melted butter and spices. 
I had all these earned to the house of the Vizier Souleim&n, the 
Mdn&yec (Admiral), who took the greatest care in having them* 
cooked, augmented them in quantity, and sent me carpets and 
copper vessels. We broke the fast according to custom, in the 
palace of the Sultana, with the Grand Vizier, and I requested 
him to permit some of the other Viziers to assist at my dinner. 
He said “ I will come myself too.” I thanked him and returned 
home: but he had already arrived with the Viziers and grandees 
of the State. He seated himself in a raised pavilion of wood. 
All who came, whether Chiefs or Viziers, saluted the Grand Vizier, 
and threw down a piece of nnworked stuff, in such numbers that 
the total reached to a hundred or thereabouts, all of which the 
fakirs appropriated. Dinner was then served and eaten : then 
the readers of the Kur&n gave a reading with their fine voices, 
after which were singing and dancing. I had a fire prepared, 
and the fakirs then entered and trampled it under foot; some of 
them even ate the live embers, as one would devour sweetmeats, 
until the flame was extinguished. 

The Story of some op the Vizier’s bene¬ 
factions TO ME. 

When the night was ended, the Vizier went home and I ac¬ 
companied him. We passed a garden belonging to the Treasury, 
and the Vizier said to me, “ This garden is for you: I will have a 
house built upon ^it to serve for your residence.” I praised his 
kind action, and made vows in his favour. Next day he sent me 
a young female slave, and his messenger said, “ The Vizier bids 
mo say, if this girl pleases you, she is yours ; otherwise he will 
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Bend'a Maliratta slkve.V Iliked't&e young Mahratta gii'ls, so I 
replied **1 desire-only the Mahratta,” The minister had one- 
brought to me, by name GuUstdn^ which signifies “ the flower of' 
the garden” (or more exactly * the parterre of fiovoer^). She 
knew the PecsHin tongue, and pleased me highly. The Mdldive 
inhabitants have a language which I did not understand. 

The next day, the Vizier sent me a young female slave 
from Coromandel by name Anhery {ambergris colour). On the- 
/ollowing evening he came to my house with some of his servants, 
and entered attended by two little [boy.] slaves. I saluted him,, 
and he asked me how 1 did. I made vows for his welfare and 
thanked him. One of the slaves put before him a lohchak- 
{bokohah),** that is, a kind of napkin,, from which he drew some 
silk stufis and a box containing pearls and trinkets. The \nzier 
made me a present of them, adding, " If I had sent these with the^ 
young slave, she would have said 'This is my propertybrought 
it from the house of my master.’ Now that the things belong to- 
you, make her a present of them.” 1 addressed-prayers to God 
for the minister, and rendered to him expressions of my gratitude,, 
of which he was worthy. 

Of the 'Vizier’s ohanoe of disposition towards sie ;- 

OF THE project WHICH I FORMED TO DEPART ; AND 
OF MY CONTINUED SOJOURN AT THE MiUDIVES. 

The Vizier Souleimdn, the Mdndyec, had proposed to me to 
espouse his daughter. I sent to ask the permission of the Vizier 
JJffemdl eddin to conclude the marriage. My messenger returned 
saying, “ It does not please him ; he wishes you to marry his 
daughter when the legal term of her -widowhood shall ha ve ex¬ 
pired.” I refused to consent to this union, fearing the sinister 
fortune attached to the daughter of the Vizier, since two husbands 
had already died without having consununated the marriage. 
In the midst of all this a fever seized me, and I was very ill 

* Lokchah or bokehah .-—If the latter be the correct reading ? buivgd 
the cloth wora over the face at times by MAldivc ladies,—.S. 
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Every person who goes to that island must inevitably catch the 
fever.* I made a strong resolve to get out of the country : I 
sold a portion of my trinkets for cowries, and chartered a ship to 
take me to Bengal. When I went to take my leave of the 
Vizier, the Kdzi coming out met me, and addressed me in these 
terms, “ The Vizier,” said he, "bids me tell you this ‘If you wish 
to go away, give us back what we have given you and then go.’” I 
replied, "With a part of my trinkets I have bought cowries ; do 
with them what you will.” In a little while the Kdzi returned 
to me and said, “ The Vizier says * We have given you gold, not 
cowrie.s,' ” I replied," Very well: I will sell them and will pay you 
gold.” Accordingly I sent to request the merchants to buy the 
shells from me. But the Vizier gave them orders not to deal with 
me ; for his design, in so conducting himself, was to prevent me 
going away from him. 

Theu he deputed one of his intimates, who had this conver¬ 
sation with me, “ The Vizier bids me request you to remain with 
us and you shall have everything you desire.” So I said to 
myself, " I am under their authority; if I do not stay with a good 
gi'ace, I shall have to stay by constraint: a voluntary sojourn 
is preferable to that.” I therefore made reply to the envoy, " Very 
well: I shall remain with him.” The messenger returned to his 
master, who was delighted with my reply, and sent for me. When 
I entered his presence, he got up and embraced me, saying, "We 
wish you to remain with us, and you wish to go I” I made my 
excuses, which were accepted, and said, " If you wish me to stay, 
I will impose upon you certain conditions.” The Vizier replied, 
“We accept them ; please to name them.” I answered, "I am 
unable to walk on foot.” For it is a custom of the country that 
* " On la oonnoist par toute 1* Inde sous la nom do fiSvro dee Maldives. 
Ils rappollent Mali on* [ him or huma ]. Cost do cette maladie quo la 
pluspart do mee compagnons estoient morts, commo tous estrangers no manquent 
pas d’en estte bientost attaints,” (Pyrard, p. 96; again p. 201). The Indian 
Navy Surveyors (1834-6) suffered much from this j>e8t of the group.— B. 
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no one rides on horseback, except the Vizier. So it vfaa that 
tvhen I had a horse* given to me and was mounted, the crowd of 
men, as well as children, began to follow me with astonishment, 
whereof I complained to the Vizier. Accordingly a donAora/t was 
beaten, and it was proclaimed among the people that no one should 
follow me. The donhorah is a kind of copper basin, which is 
Struck with an iron rod [or hammer], and gives a noise heard afar.f 
After it is struck, the crier cries in public whatever he required. 

The Vizier said to me, “ If you wish to ride in a palaquin, 
well and good : otherwise we have a stallion and a mare : choose 
which of these animals you prefer.” I chose the mare which was 
brought to me at once. At the same time some garments were 
brought to me. I said to the Vizier, “ W^hat shall I do with the 
cowries which I have bought?” He replied, ** Send one of your 
companions to sell them for you in Bengal.” ” I will do so, 

I, « on condition that you send some one to help him in the 
afiair.” “I will,” he replied. So I despatched my comrade Aiou 
Mohammed, son oiFerh&n, in whose company they sent one called 
the pilgrim’A/y. But it happened that a storm arose: the crew 
jettisoned the whole cargo, including even the mast, the water, and 
all the other provisions for the voyage. They remained for sixteen 
days without sail, rudder, &c.; and after the endurance of hunger, 
thirst, and toil, they arrived at the island of Ceylon. In a year’s 
time my comrade Abou Mohammed came back to me. He had 
VTsited the Foot (of Adam ^ and he afterwards saw it again with me. 

Account of the Festival in which I took fart 
WITH THE Islanders. 

The month of Ramazdn ended, the Vizier sent me some 
[proper] raiment, and we made our way to the place consecrated 

• In November, 1879, there were but two horses in the Islands, the property 
of the Sultan at MA16, “ wretched wry-legged weeds, not fit to ride,” and kept 
merely for ehow.—A 

f Donkmah: —Ibn BaWta’s ignorance of the Mildive language may po»^ 
eihly have led him to confuse drnnm&rM, the term for the ‘ flagiolet,’ with holi 
‘gong.’ The iron striker is called 
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for prayer^ The path which, the minister had to traverse, b<- 
tween his residence and the place oi prayer, had been decorated: 
8tuf& had been spread, and there had been placed to right and 
left heaps {literally cotta’s, o. i., 11) of cowries. All the Emirs 

and grandees who had houses on the road had planted near them 
little coco-trees, arecas, and bananas. Ropes were hung from 
one tree to the next, and green nuts were suspended from the 
ropes. The master of the house remained near the gate, and 
when the Vizier passed, he threw before his feet a piece of silk 
or cotton. The slaves of the minister appropriated these, as well 
as the cowries placed by the way. The Vizier advanced on foot, 
covered with an ample robe of goat’s hair of Egyptian manufac¬ 
ture, and with a large turban. As a scaif he wore a kerchief of 
silk; four umbrellas shaded his head, and sandals covered his feet. 
Ail his attendants without exception had their feet bare. 
Trumpets, clarions, and drums* preceded him: the soldiers march¬ 
ed before and behind him, all shouting the cry ** God is very 
great P' imtil they were arrived at the place of prayer. 

Prayer ended, the son. of the Vizier preached: then was 
brought a litter which the Vizier mounted. The Emirs and tire 
other grandees again saluted him, casting down pieces of stufis 
according to custom. Before this time the Grand Vizier used not 
to ride in a litter, for the Kings alone did so. The bearers then 
lifted it; I mounted my horse, and we entered the palace. The 
minister seated himself at a raised dais, having near him the 
Viziers and the Emirs. The slaves remamrd standing, bearing 
shields, swords, and staves.f Food was thek served, and after¬ 
wards arecanuts and betel, after which was brought a little dish 
containing sandal mohassiry.X As soon as one party of the guests 


• M. tdla/iU ; dummrfrAi; b«ru.—B. 

•f M addatia; kad* ; d/ufi .— £. 

% Mokasshy ; = ? M. kaitwrx ‘ ntuiA. ’— B. 
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had eaten, they ruhbed themselves with sandal. That day I saw 
upon one of their dishes a fish of the species of sardines, salted 
and raw, which had been sent as a present from Caoulem. This 
fish is very abundant on the Malabar Coast. The Vizier took a 
sardine, and began to eat it, at the same time saying to me, Eat 
some of that; it is not found in our country.” I answered, " How 
can I eat it ? It is not cooked.” “ It is cooked,” said he. But I 
replied," I know this fish well, for it abounds in my native land.” 

Of MT MARRIAGE AND OP MT NOMINATION TO THE 
DIONITT OP KAzl. 

On the 10th day of Shawwil I agreed with the Vizier 
Souleimdn or Admiral,thatl should espouse his daughter, 

and I sent to request the Vizier Djhnid eddtn that the betrothal 
should take place in his presence at the palace. He agreed and 
sent betel, according to custom, and sandal. The people were 
present for the ceremony. The Vizier Soulnm&n delayed his 
coming. He was sent for : and yet he came not. He was sent 
for a second time, and he excused himself ou account of the ill> 
ness of bis daughter: but the Grand Vizier said to me in private. 
His daughter refuses to marry ; and she is mistress of her own 
actions. But see! the people are assembled : would you like to 
espouse the step-mother of the Sultana, the widow of her father?” 
(The Grand Vizier’s son was then married to this woman’s 
daughter). I replied “Yes, by all means.” He then convoked 
the Kiz'i and the notaries. The profession of the Musalm^n 
faith was then recited, and the Vizier paid the dowry. After' 
some days my wife was brought to me. She was one of the best 
women who ever lived. Such was her good manners, that when 
I became her husband, she anointed me with scented oils and per¬ 
fumed my clothes ; during this operation she laughed and allowed 
nothing disagi'eeable to be seen. 

When I had married this lady, the Vizier constraiued me 
to accept the functions of the Kazi. The cause of my uumina- 
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tion was that I had reproached the K&zi for taking the tenth 
part of inheritances, when he made partition among the heirs. I 
said to him, “You ought to have only a fee, which you should 
agree for with the heirs.” This judge did nothing rightly. 
After I was invested with the dignity erf" K&zi, I used all my 
efforts to have the precepts of the law observed. Disputes are 
uot settled in that country as in ours. The first bad custom 
which I reformed concerned the sojourn of divorced women at 
the houses of those who had repudiated them ; for these women 
did not cease to remain at the houses of their former husbands, 
until they got married to others. I prevented this being done 
under any pretext. About five and twenty men were brought to 
me who had conducted themselves in this sort. 1 had them 
beaten with whips,* and had them marched through the bazdrs. 
As for the women, 1 compelled them to leave the homes of these 
men. Next I exerted myself to get prayers celebrated: I order¬ 
ed some men to run down the streets and baz&rs immediately 
after the Friday’s prayers. If any were discovered, who had not 
prayed, 1 had him beaten and marched thi'ough the town. 1 com¬ 
pelled the Imamt and Mouezzint in possession of fixed appoint¬ 
ments to apply themselves assiduously in their duties. I wrote 
in the same sense to (the magittrates of) aiX the other islands. 
Lastly I essayed to make the women dress themselves, but in 
this 1 did not succeed. 

Of the arrival of the Vizier 'Abd Allas, son op 

MOSASSBD ALSADSRAM7 WHOM SuLTAN CSISAB 
EDDIN HAD BANISHED TO SOVWEIB: ACCOUNT 
OP WHAT PASSED BETWEEN US. 

I had espoused the step-daughter of this personage, and I 
loved this wife very dearly. When the Grand Vizier recalled 
him to the Island of Mahal, I sent him presents, went to meet 

* M. durru. Pyrard bss glca\i “jeathoru tbougn used for corporal puuish- 
mem." — B. 
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bim, and accompanied him totEe palace. He saluted the Grand' 
Vizier, who lodged him in a magnificent house, and there I often 
visited him. It happened, wheal passed the month of Bamazfin 
in prayer, that all the inhabitants visited me, except *Abd-AUah. 
The Vizier Djemdl eddin himself came to see me, and 'Abd-Allah 
with him, but only bearing him company. Enmity arose be¬ 
tween us. Afterwards when I came out of my retreat, the 
maternal uncles of my wife, the step-daughter of 'Abd~Allah- 
made a complaint to me. They were the sons of the Vizier 
eddin Assindjary. Their father had appointed the Vizier 
^Abd-Alldh to be their gnardian, and their property was still ia 
his hands, although they had by the law emerged from wardship. 
They demanded his appearance in Court. It was my custom. 

’ when 1 summoned one of the contending parties to send him » 
slip of paper, either with or without writing. On delivery of 
that the party repaired to the Court; if he did not, I punished 
him. In this way I sent a slip to 'Ahd-Alldh^ This procedure 
raised his choler, and on account thereof he conceived a hatred 
for me. He concealed his enmity and sent some one to plead for 
him. Some unseemly language was reported to me as having 
been used by him. 

The islanders, both gentle and simple, were accustomed to 
salute the Vizier 'Abd-Allah in the same way as the Vizier 
Bjim&l eddin. Their salutation consists in touching the ground 
with the forefinger, then kissing it, and placing it on the head. 

I issued orders to the public crier, and he proclaimed in the 
Queen’s palace in the presence of witnesses, that whoever should 
render homage to 'Abd-Allah in like manner as to the Grand 
Vizier should incur severe chastisement. And 1 exacted from 
him a promise that he would not allow men to do so. His 
enmity against me was now increased. Meantime I married an¬ 
other wife, daughter of a highly esteemed Vizier, whose grand¬ 
father was the Sultan Ddoud, the grand-son of the Sultan 
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■Ahmed ChSnoUrdzah.* Then I married one who had been 
tnariied to the Sultan Chihdb eddin, and I had three houses built 
•in the garden which the Vizier gave to me. My fourth wife, 
the step-daughter of ’Abd-Allah, lived at her own house. She 
was the one of all my wives whom I cherished the most. Thus 
allied by marriage to the persons named, the Vizier and the 
people of the island feared me much, by reason of their own 
weakness. False reports were spread between me and the Grand 
Vizier, in great part by the care of the Vizier ’Abd-Allah, so 
•that our estrangement became final. 

Of mt departuke fbom these people, and op 

THE MOTIVE THEREOF. 

It happened that one day the wife of a slave of the late 
Sultan Ujeldl eddin. made a complaint of him to the Vizier, to 
the effect that he had a liaison with one of the Sultan’s con¬ 
cubines. The Vizier sent witnesses, who entered the girl’s house 
and found the slave asleep with her upon the same carpet. Both 
were taken into custody. In the morning, on being informed of 
this, I went to the audience hall and took my seat in my cus¬ 
tomary place. I made no reference to the affair. A courtier 
then approached me and said, ** The Vizier requests to know if 
you have any business with him.” I replied, “No.” - The 
design of the minister was that I should speak of the afih.ir of 
the concubine and the slave; for it was my invariable nile to de¬ 
cide every case which he put before me. But as I was showing 
him my dissatisfaction and dislike, I omitted to do so then. I 
went straightway to my own house and took my seat where I 
delivered my judgments. Soon after came a Vizier, saying on 
behalf of the Grand Vizier, “ Yesterday, so and so occurred in 

* This relationship fizea ^proxixnately the date of ChtnoCer6»oib and of 
the Muhammedan oonversion, which may have been as early ae 1200 A. D., 
but—allowing for early marriages—perhaps more probably abont 1220, or 
1280 A.D.'—^ee Paper on the Maldives, J. B. A. jS.,yoLZ., N., s., 1878., p. 177. 
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the niAttcr of the concubine and slave : judge both of them con¬ 
formably with the law.” I replied, “ It is a cause in which it is 
not fitting to deliver judgment save at the Sultan’s palace.” 
I then returned thither : the people assembled, and the concubine 
and the slave were summoned. I ordered that both should be 
beaten for their liaison ; and adjudged that the woman should be 
set at liberty and the slave kept in prison : after whicH I returned 
home. 

The Vizier sent several of his principal attendants to speak 
to me about setting the slave at liberty. I said to them, Inter¬ 
cession is made with me in favor of a negro slave, who has 
violated the respect which he owed to his master; while but 
yesterday, you have deposed the Sultan Chih&b eddin and slain 
him, because he went into the house of one of his slaves.” 
Thereupon I ordered the prisoner to be beaten with bambu 
switches, which produced more effect than the whip. I had 
him marched through the whole island, with a rope round his 
neck. . The messengers of the Vizier went and informed him of 
what passed. He discovered great agitation and was inflamed 
with anger. He assembled the other Viziers, the chiefs of the 
army, and sent for me. I obeyed the summons. It was my custom 
to pay him homage by bending the knee. This time I did not 
do BO, only saying "Peace be with you !” * Then I said to those 
present, " Be ye witnesses that I resign my functions as K&zi, 
because I am rendered powei'less to exercise them.” The Vizier 
having then bespoke me, I went up and took a seat in front of 
him, and then I answered him in terms yet more severe. After 
this rencontre, the Mouezzin made the call to prayer at sun-down, 
and the Grand Vizier entered his house, saying, " It is pretended 
that I am a sovereign; but see I I have sent for this man in 
order to vent my wrath upon him, and he dares to be angry with 
me.” I was only i-espected by these islanders for the sake of 
the Sultan of India, for they knew the position I occupied under 


Salaam alttcon /—Ar. 
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Kim. Although they are far removed from hiraj thcj feai* him. 
much in their Uearta. 

When the Grand Vizier Had'returned! to his house, he sent 
the deposed Kizi, an eloquent speaker, who addressed me as 
followe:—“ Our. master requires to know why you have violated, 
in the presence of witnesses,, the respect which is due to • him, 
and why you have not rendered' him homage ??’ I replied, “ I: 
saluted him only when my heart was satisfied with him; but now 
tliat dissatisfaction has supervened^ I have renounced the usage. 
The salutation of Musalm&ns consists only of the wor^'assH&m,' 
(Peact bt with you!) and that I have pronounced.” The Vizier 
sent this person a second time, And> he then said, "You have no 
other aim but that of leaving us; pay the ddwries of your wives, 
and what you owe to the men, and go when you will.”' At this 
speech I bowed' and went to my bouse and pmd such debts as I 
had contracted. Up to this time the Vizier had given me carpets 
and a suite of furniture, consisting of copper vessels, and other. 
things. He used'to grant me everything I asked ; he loved'me 
and treated, me with consideration ;-but bis disposition changed and' 
he became inspired with fear of'mei. 

When he heard that 1 had' paid' my debts and that I -was 
intending to.depart, he repented of what he had said, and put 
off granting me permission to go^ I adjured him by the strong^est’ 
oaths that I was under necessity to resume my voyage. I re¬ 
moved my belongings toa mosque upon the beach, and repudiated 
one of my wives. Another was with child, to her I gave a term 
of nine mouths,, within which 1 might return, or in default thereof 
she was to be mistress of her own actions. I took with me that 
one of my wives who had been married to the Sultan Chih6b 
tddin in order to. restore her to her father who dwelt in 
the island of Moloue, and my first wife, whose daughter was 
half-sister to the Sultana. I agreed with the Vizier 'Omar 
Dtiitrd ( or General of the army, v. s. p. 22) and the Vizier 

£ 
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Ha^an, the Admiral, that I should go to the country of Ma'bar* 
(Coromandel), the king of which was my brother-in-law, and that 
I should return with troops, to the end that the islands might be 
reduced under his authority, and that 1 should then exercise the 
power in his name. 1 chose to serve as signals between us, 
^rhite flags to be hoisted on board the vessels. As soon as 
they should see these, they were to rise in rebellion on shore. I 
never had any such idea, up to the day when I showed my dis¬ 
pleasure. The Vizier was afraid of me and said to the people. 
This man is determined to get the Yizierate, me living or dead.” 
He made many enquiries about me, and added, “ 1 have heard 
that the King of India has sent him money, to use in raising 
trouble against me.” He dreaded my departure lest I should 
return from the Coromandel Coast with troops. He bade me re¬ 
main until he should get a ship ready for me: but I refused. 

The half-sister of the Queen complained to her of the 
departure of her mother with me. The Queen wished to prevent 
her, but did not succeed. When she saw her resolved to go, she 
said to her, “All the trinkets you possess were provided 
with money from the custom-house. If you have witnesses 
to swear that Ljf.l&l eddin gave them to you, good and well; 
otherwise restore them.” These trinkets were of considerable 
value ; nevertheless my wife gave them up to these people. 
The Viziers and Chiefs came to me while I was at the mosque, 
and prayed me to return. I replied to them, “ Had I not sworn, 
assuredly I would return.” They said, “ Go then to some other 
island, so that your oath be kept, and then return.” “Very 
well," said I, to satisfy them. When the day of my departure 

• The name Ma'har (‘ passage’ or ‘ ferry’) was given to the Coromandel 
coast by the Arabs daring the 13th and 14th oenturies. Col. Yule suggesta 
that it referred to the communication with Coylon, or, os is more probable, to 
its being at that age the coast most frequented by travellers from Araliia and 
the Quif (Marco Polo II., p. 263). The tract of coast called JJa'lnr extended 
from Cape Comorin to Nellore. 
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Was come, I went to bid adieu to the Vmer. He embraced me 
and wept in such wise that his tears fell upon my feet. He 
passed the following night watching in the island, for fear lest 
my connections by mmriage and my comrades should rise ia 
rebellion against him. 

At length I got away and arrived at the island of the 
Vizier 'Aly. My wife was in great distress, and wished to re* 
turn. I repudiated her and left her there, and wrote this news to 
the Vizier, for she was the mother of his son’s wife. I repu¬ 
diated also the wife to whom I had fixed the term {for my return) 
and sent for a slave girl 1 was fond of. Meanwhile we sailed 
' through the midst of the islands, from one group to another. 

. Or Women who have only one Breast. 

In one of the islands I saw a woman who had only one breast. 
She was mother of two daughters, of whom one resembled her 
exactly, and the other had two breasts, only that one was large 
and full of milk, the other small and contained none. 1 was 
astonished at the conformation of these women. 

We arrived in course at another of these islands whicli was 
small, and had a solitary house, occupied by a weaver,* a married 
man and father' of a family. He possessed small coco trees, and 
a little barque,! which served him for fishing and visiting the 
other islands when he wished : on his islet were also small 
bananas trees. We saw there none of the birds of the continent, 
except two crows, which flew in front of us on our arrival and 
circled round our ship. 1 truly envied the lot of this man, and 
made a vow that if his island should belong to me, I would retire 
to it until the inevitable term should arrive for me. 


* Mats, and some cloths, are woven in Bnvadii (Suv&divs) Atol; the tormor 
on the islands Gaddi, Jlamra Tinadu, and Gemand-Jirhi. — B, 

f M. mas 
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i I next arrived at the island of Molouc,* where 1 ftfund fhe 
ahip belonging to the captain Ibr&ktm in vrhich I had resolved 
to sail to the Coromandel Coast. That person came to visit me 
Along, with his companions, and thej entertained me at a fine 
feast. The Vizier had written in mj favor an order requiring 
•them to give me at this island 120 bostou ( v. s.p. 11) of cowries, 
‘20 goblets of athou&ni or coco-honey, and to add to that every 
•day a oertain -quantity of betel, arecanuts, and fish. 1 remained 
70 days, and married two wives there. Molouc is 
00 ^ 'bf the fairest islands to see, being verdant and fertile. 
Among other marvellous things to be seen there, 1 remarked that 
* a branch cut' ofi one of the trees there, and planted in the ground . 
or on a wall, will cover itself with leaves and become itself a 
tree. I observed also tliat the pomegranate tree there ceases 
not to bear-fruit the whole year round. The inhabitants of this 
island were afi-aid that the captain Jbrdhim was going to harry 
them at his departure. They therefore wanted to seize the arms 
which, his ship contained, and to keep them until the day of his 
departiure. A dispute arose on this subject, and we returned to 
Mahal, but did not disembark. I wrote to the Vizier informing 
him of what had taken place. He sent a written order to the 
effect that there was no ground for seizing the arms of the crew. 
We then returned to Molouc, and left it again in the middle of 
the month of Rabi the second of the year 745 (2d<A August A. D, 
1344). In the month of Shabdn of the same year {December, 
1344), died the Vizier Djhndl eddin. The Sultana was with 
child by him and was delivered after his death. The Vizier 
[Abd-Allah took her to wife. 

* Molouc Holuk, the chief island of Molnk Atol, is in lat. 2 ° 57' N. Ths 
Admiralty Chart saj's that it possesses good water. [More probably FSus 
Mulaku Island, which lies detached a little S. E. of the centre of the Eqiiatorial 
Channel (lat. 0*^17, 8.) between' Hnvadii and A4^u Atols. Ibn Batdta had 
already “sailed throngh the midst of the islands, from one group to another.”— jB.] 

I AAoudn.'—Above atp. 22 coco-honey is called Aorhday- In Moure’s 
edition of Ibn BatdU (Lisbon, 1865), the word appears as alaUian. 
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As for us, we sailed on, tliough withoal ati^!kj«i^eWCed pilot. 
The distance which separates the Mdldives from the Coromandel 
"Coast is three days’ sail. We were for nine days under sail, and on 
the^th we wenft on shore at the island of Ceyloti. We perceived 
the mountain of Shetidih raised in the air like a column of smoke. 
When we came near the island, the mariners said, " This port is 
■not in the country of a Sultan m whose dominions the merchants 
can go in all safety; it is in the country of the Sultan Airy 
'Chataximaty* who is one of the unjust and perverse. He has ships 
engaged in piracy on the high seas.** Wherefore we feared to 
land at his port, but, the wiud rising, we were in danger of being 
swamped, and I said to the Captain, ** Put me ashore and I will 
get for you a safe^onduct from this Sultan.” He did as I re- 
■quested, and put me out on the beach. The idolaters advanced 
meet ns and said, “ Who are you?” I apprized them that I 
Was the brother-iir-law and friend of the Sultan of Coromandel, 
that I Was on my way to pay him a visit, and that what was on 
board the ship was destined for a present to that prince. The 
natives went to their Sovereign and communicated to him my 
reply. He sent for me, and I presented myself before him at 
the town of BatiftAlah tf fSAted/rm which was his capital. It is 

* ^llry 'Chacarvuatjf !—^This seems to be tbe (?) prince, “ Asreya 

Cbskkra Warti,” mentioned in Pridham (Ceylon, Vol L,p. 78), who, after 1871 
A.D., conquered the northern half of the fsland, and took King Wikrama captive, 
but was defeated by the Adigar Alakeswara, and possibly the same Malabar 
Prince captured and put to death by Prince “ Sapoomal Cumara."—See XJpham’s 
Rijawali, p.264, 269. [A correspondent writes :—“ Tbe name identifies no indi- 
vidusd. All the Rings of J affn a seem to have been called Ariya or Ariyan—an 
old title in India. 8ee tbe Khandagiri rock inscription, and one of those over 
the Manikpura caveat Udayagiri (Cunningham’s Corpus Insc. Indio., Vol. I.) 
Jaflha at this period (A.D. 1344) was, if the Vaipotia Mdlai can be trusted, 
under the rule of Kunavirasinka Ariyan.”— B.'\ 

.BotthdloA.'—This town has been identified with Puttalam by Lee^ 
Tennent, the French Editor, end CoL Yule, successively; but, it seems to me, 
without sufficient authority. Tbe & of BattMloh ia against it; so too the want 
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R neat litUe place, surrounded by a wall and bastions of wood. 
All the neighbouring shore was Covered with trunks of cinnamon 
trees, loYn Up by the torrents. This wood was collected on the 
beach, and formed as it wei*e hillocks. The inhabitants of Coro¬ 
mandel and of Malabar take it away without payment, save only 
that in return for this favor they make a present to the Sultan of 

n£ corroborative evidence ot the existence ot PatnUam as a town of any import¬ 
ance at this period, and the want of any river in its neighbourhood mnewering 
to the “ torrents” spoken of by the traveller. This last point, and the donbt- 
ful existence of Cinnamon so far north as Pattajam, are the only difficulties 
.raised by Tennont (VoL I., p. 580). the site of Batthdldh has to be fonnd with a 
full consideration of the cinnanton question, and, of the site of Minor itauUly, 
the town at which Ihn Batdta: first halts on his journey' towards the Peak. 
'With his usual laborious care Tennent (Vol. T.,p. 686) has examined all the early 
enthoritiee known to him, and concludes that the text here gives the first 
mention of cinnamon as a product of Ceylon. Ooh Yule, however (Marco 
Polo, VoL II., p. 255), poiuts out that two previous noticee of it exist, one iit 
Eaiwini (circa A.D. 1275), the other in a letter from John of Honteoorvino 
(Bihit Sasamm, Si9 ; CaOiay, 213.) 

The account given by our traveller shews that it was not as yet Cultivated, 
and perhaps that the “ trunks” seen by him were not thoee of the valuable variety 
of later days, but of the common indigenous eattia. I am not aware whether the 
cultivation, or growth, of cinnamon positively ceases at Chilaw, as seems to 
be the common opinion: but, even if this be true of the Ceylon cinnamon of 
commerce, it may not be so of the indigenous plant, and the area of production 
may be more limited now than in the 41h century. PibeyTo (Lee's edn., p. 15), 
says “ there is a forest of it 12 leagues in extent between Chilaw and the pagoda 
of Tenevary," without saying that Chilaw is the northern limit: the French trans¬ 
lator (at p. 11) in his note, remarks' that it is only found between OmdumaU 
and Taeoari.' How the promontory of Kntirairaalai is a considerable 
distance north of Puttajam: and I have little doubt that the French translator 
had good authority for the assertion. The remaining difficulty, that of the 
" torrents,’’ inclines me to believe that the site of BcUthAlah was probably 
further north, near the mouth of the EalA-oya, where the free access to the 
sea by the passage between Ealpi(iya and Kirati^’U would seem to designate a 
more suitable situation for a Prince, whose strength lay in ships. 

> * It'now remains to fix Minor Mendily, which has been identified by pr&. 
ceding commentators, and sot unnaturally, vrith the dfinneri Mundal ot 
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stuffi and such things. Between Coromandel and the island oF 
Ceylon there is a distance of a day and a night. There is alsa 
found in this island plenty of brazil-wood/ as well as Indian 
aloes, called alcalahhy {perhaps from the Greek ar<4XWov| but 
which does not resemble the kamdry or the kdhouly.X We 
shall speak of them hereafter. 

Of the Sultan of Ceylon. 

He is called Airy Chacarouatyy and he is a powerful King 
upon the sea. I saw in one day, while I was on the Coromandel 

Arrowsmith’s map, adopted by Tennent This place is represented as upon the 
Calpentyn [Ealpitiya] peninsular, due west of Puttalam, and I could never account 
for the traveller taking it on his route to the Peak. I am now informed that no such 
place exists. There is, however, on the present road, about half way between 
Putta|am and Ghilaw, a village called Mmtal or Mundal, four miles north of the 
Battul-oya, which seems to me to suit the description of the traveller in every 
way. Min&r Mendely was the frontier town of the BaUhdlah Prince, as 
Bender SilAwdt (Chilaw) must (from the term Bender) have been to the 
Sinhalese King of the South: and the low jangles of the neighbourhood have 
always been a favourite haunt of wild buffaloes. By the Census of 1871,1 find 
Mundal and T&p<}ivila together had a population of 128, and Paniya Muntal, 
a neighbouring village, of 80. In conclusion, I have to state that the correspon¬ 
dent who has indicated the places on the Peak route, is of opinion that 
BaUMlah is JafEna and M&n&r MendeJy, Mannfir. I have been nnable, after 
due consideration, to adopt his views, nor could I state them here at sufficient 
length. I trust, however, that if he has no objection be will formulate them in 
a separate paper for the use of the Society. 

• Branl-ioood: —i.e., “ sapan.” “ ‘ They have brazil-wood, much the best 
in the world.’ Elazwini names it, and Ribeyro (Lee’s edn., p. 16) does the like." 
—Yule, Marco Polo, VoL II., pp. 254, 266. 

\ Alcalahhy: —Mr. L. Nell considers the surmise of the French editors 
correct. “Ibn Batiita evidently usee the Greek term agallokon correeponding 
to the Latin Eoeeaecaria agaUocha. The Socotrine variety of aloes is the 
usual medicinal species. Two indigenous species are known in India, the 
Aloe Jndica and Aloe KtoroZis. One of these grows freely in Puttalam, 
and is known by the Tamil name, taJekoR." — B. 

J KomAry; Mhouly.—'Dr. 8. Lee (Travels of Ibn Batata, p. 184) identifies the 
latter of these plants on the authority of Ibn Husain’s Medical Dictionaiy.— B- 
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Coast, % hundred of his ships,. botH small and great, which had! 
just arrivei There were in the port eight ships belonging to> 
the Sultan of the country and d'estihed'to-make-the voyage to- 
Yemen. The sovereign gave orders to make preparations, and! 
assembled people te guami his vessels.. When- the Sinhalese 
d^paired of finding an opportunity of seizing them, they said,. 
“We have only come to protect the vessels belonging to. us,, 
which also- must go to Yemen. ” 

When I entered the presence of the idolater Sultan, he rose,, 
and made me sit by his side, and spoke to me with the greatest 
good-will, “Let your coBirades,” said'he, “land’in all safety^ 
and be my guests until' they leave. There is an alliance between-, 
me and the Sultan of Cwomandel. ” Then be gRve ordena to» 
have me lodged, and I remained with him for three days,, iiii 
great consideration, which increased every day. He undecstoodi 
the Persian tongue, and much did he relish aB I toldi hiwii e£.' 
foreign Kings and countries. I entered his presence one dhy 
when he had by bins a (^andty of pearls, which had: beem 
brought fix>m the fishery in his dominions- The servants of' 
the prince were sorting the precious from those which were not 
80 . He said to me, “Have you seen the pearl fiushery in the- 
countries whence you have come?” “Yes,” I answered, “I' 
have seen it in the island of Keis, and in that of Kech,. 
which belong to Ibn Assaoudmily” “I have heard of them,” 
replied he; and then took up some pearls and added, “ Are 
there at that island any pearls equal to these?” I said, “ I have 
seen none so good.” My answer pleased him, and he said, “ They 
are yours : do not blush,” added he, “and ask of me anything ’ 
you desire.” I replied, “I have no other desire, smce I have 
arrived in this island, but to visit the illustrious Foot of Adam.” 
The people of the country call the first man bdbd {father) and 
Eve, m&md (mother). “ That is easy enough,” answered he, " We 
shall send some one to conduct you.” “ That is what I wish,” 
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said I, and then added, “ The vessel in which I have come will 
go in safety to Md'bar and on m}' return, you will send me in 
your ships.’ “ By all means” said he. 

When I reported this to the Captain of the ship, he said, ** I 
will not go till you have returned, even though I should have to 
wait a year for you.” I made known this answer to the Sultan, 
and he said, “ The Captain shall be my guest until your return.” 
He gave me a palanquin, which liis slaves bore upon their backs, 
and sent with me four of those djoguis who are accustomed to 
undertake the pilgrimage annually to the Foot; he added to the 
party three Bruhmin.s, ten others of his friends, and fifteen men 
to carry the provisions. As for water, it is found in abundance 
on the route. 

On the day of our departure, we encamped near a river, 
which we crossed in a ferry-boat formed of bamboos. Thence we 
took our way to Mendr Mendely, a fine town, situated at the ex¬ 
tremity of tlie Sultan’s territory, the people of which treated us 
to an excellent repast. This consisted of young buffaloes, taken 
in chase in tlic neighbouring forest and brought in alive, rice, 
melted butter, fish, chickens and milk. We did not see in this 
town a single Musalm&n, except a native of Ediorassan, who 
had remained on account of sickness, and who now accompanied 
us. We left for Bender Sel&ou&t* a little town, and after quitting 
it we b-aversed some rough country, mnch of it under water. 
There were numbers of elephants there, which do no manner of 
harm to pilgrims, nor to strangers, and that is by the holy influence 
of Shaikh Abou ^Abd Allah, son of Khaflf, the first who opened 
this way to visiting, the Foot. Up to that time the infidels 
prevented the Musalmiins from accomplishing the pilgrimage, 

* Bender Stlaou&t, i«., Chilaw.—The fact that it was called Bender, implies, I 
think, that it contained a enstom-honse or store-house (V. s. p. 10), and was a 
frontier town of the King who ruled south of “ Aareya Chakrawarti." This is 
confirmed by the description of Afitidr Maidely as the frontier town of “Aareya 
Chakrawarti," 
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harried them, and wonld not eait Or deal with them. But when 
the adventure, which we have recounted in the first part of these 
Voyages ( Tome II ,pp, 80,81) had happened to the Shaikh Ahou 
’AbdAllah, that is to say, the murder of adl his companions by 
the elephants, his own preservation, and the manner in which the 
elephant carried him on its back, from that time on the idolaters 
have respected the Musalm&ns, have permitted them to enter 
their houses and to eat with them.'* They also place confidence 
in them, as regards their women and children. Even to this 
•day they venerate in the highest degree the above-named Shaikh, 
.and call him ‘the Great Shaikh.’ 

iMeokwhile wc re.ached the town of Conae&r,^ the residence 

* “ In this statement Ibn Batuta is fully borne out by Robert Knox, who 
says, speaking of the charity of the Sighalese, in bis Chapter * concerning 
their religious doctrines, opinions, and practices,* Part iii., Ch. 5, ‘ Nor are 
they charitable only to'the poor of their own nation ; but, as I said, to others 
and particalarly to the Moorish beggars, who are Mahometans by religion ; 
these have a temple in Kandy. A certain former King gave this temple this 
privilege—that every freeholder should contribute a ponnam (fanam. lid.) to it; 
and these Moors go to every house in the laud to receive it [except in 
I>o|oebhgej; and, if the bouse be shut, they have power to break it open, sod 
take of goods to tlie value of it. They come very confidently when they beg, 
and say they come to fulfil the peoples’ charity ; and the people do liberally re¬ 
lieve them for charity’s soke.. These .Moors pilgrims have many pieces of 

land given to them hy well disposed persons, out of charity, where thej' build 
houses and live; and this land becomes theirs from generation to generation for 
ever.’" (Slcccn, Adam’s Peak, p. 285.)— B. 

f Conaedr—Dr. Lee identifies this place with Gampola, and he is followed 
by Pridham and Tenncnt According to Turnoor’s Epitome, Qamjjola did not 
become the capita] till after 1347, while Ibn Batdta is writing of the end of 
1344. The Sighalese monarchy was then in a very troublous condition, and 
it is difficult to decide upon the locality of Conaedr. —[Skeen (Adam’s Peak, 
p. 286) hesitates betweerr Gampola and Batnapura, the place where gems are 
chiefly found.] Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 423, Note) suggests that it was Eurun^gala. 

[Mr. L. Nell writes :—“ Sir Emerson Tennent did not hesitate to idwtify 
this Sovereign wiJi Bhnwsndka Mhn IV., whose capital was Gagga^ripura, the 
modem QampoU. This identificatiorr was based ou the Chronological Tabic of 
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of the principal Sovereign of the Island^ It is built in a gully, be¬ 
tween two mountains, near a great vale,. called ‘ the vale of 
precious stones,** because gems are found in it. Outside this 
town is seen the Mosque of the- Shaikh 'OthmAn of Shii’dz, 
sumamed ChAouch (the tuher). The King and inhabitants of tho 
place visit him, and treat him with high consideration. He used 

Ttunour; but thero ai-e two grounds to doubt tliis identification. In the first 
place Turuour admitted an anacliruiiism uliout A.D. 1347, the date assumed for 
tho accession of Bhuwaneka Dliha TV, beouusu tiio terms of three reigns 
immediately preceding this Sovereign are not given. Secondly, tho capital of 
K'auir or KonAr is described as situate in a valley between two hills in a ‘vale 
(or according to Lee ‘ bay’) in which gums wure found. The term Oonacar, 
sounds like an Arab attempt to rcpr>'rlitc<‘ the name Knrnn^-gals. Ibn Batiita 
wrote in A.D. 1344 ; neeording to Tumour, tjuin]>ola diil not becoinc the capital 
till after A.D. 1347> Wc are thus thrown I>Aok to a iieiiod iM-furu the accessiuu 
of Bhuvandka BAhu IV. There is an old native route betwovii Puttafam and 
Kttnin^la. The route from Puttajam to (lamiiula dirwtt lias not been 
known.” Tltc corru8]>undcnt already quoted uotcH:—” In truviiig tbotravetlor 
beyond Chilaw reference is neresRary to Ceylon history. Incomparably tho 
best authority for this period is the Nihii/a &nigralui, which wivt composed about 
13i>6 A.D. (Ttirnour states 1367 A.D., but tliat is luanlTchtly wrong, as the 
author describes all the Kings up to Bbuvauaika Bfihu V., who came to the 
throne 1314 A.B., showing Tmmour's date to be wrong by 7 years) : the 
corresponding portion - of tlie was written in 1768 A.D., and is 

not of anything like the same authority. 

‘‘The King of Sipluticso Ceylon in 1344 A.D. was Bhuvanaika B&hii IV. 
He ascended the throne 1342 A.D., and did not move the scat of Government 
to Gawjniia from Kurun^gala until 1346 A.D. Consequently Comiear ronst be 
(as indeed one would expect from tliu suuinl) Ibn Batuta's way of rendering 
Kuran^ula. It lies ‘between two mountains,’ the Uandnikkanda range and 
the Yakdessa range.”— B."] 

* “ The valley of the Mab&.oj'a which is within 10 miles of Kunin^gala. 
The word 'Manxkam' nsed by the traveller (Lee’s version) occurs in two villages 
in this valley and Mftuk-kaif(noara. The valley was celebrated 

for precious stones (see poUi), and the latter was a place of somb 

notoriety in tho 16tli centui-y, and figures in Tcunuut's Portuguese map os 
Mmtiedvare: it is near I’olgahawcla.”— Ji. 
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to serve as a guide for those who go to see the Foot. When he 
had his hand and foot cut off, his sons and slaves became guides 
in his stead. The cause of his being so mutilated was that he 
killed a cow. Now the law of the Hindds ordains that one who 
has killed a cow should be massacred in like wise, or enclosed in 
its skin and burnt. The Shaikh 'Othmin being respected by 
those people, they contented themselves with cutting off his hand 
and foot, and granted to him, as a present, the dues levied at a 
certain market. 

Op THE Sultan of ConacXr. 

He is called by the name Condr,* and possesses the white 
Elephant. I have never seen in the world another white elephant^ 
The King rides him on solemn occasions, and attaches to the 
forehead of this animal large jewels. It happened to this 
Monarch that the nobles of his empire rebelled against him, 
blinded him, and made his son King. As for him, he still lives 
in this town, deprived of his sight. 

* Cbndr—According to Tomoar'a list of Sighalese monarcfas, the King at 
this time, 1344-1&, woold be Wijsya BAhu the Vth. Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 423 
Note) thinks Oonir or Ktutdr is the Sanskrit Kttmoar, * prince.’ 

[ “ Col. Yule's guees" adds Mr. Nell “ at the name of the Sovereign 
‘ Conor' as ideotical with ‘ Ximioar,’ the Sanskrit for ‘ Prince’, comes near 
what I conceive to be the fact. It will be seen that the Arab traveller describe* 
a Mahommedan Mosque, outside the town of this Prince. Now, a Mahommedan 
Prince, FortAimi Kum6ra}fd, did reign with great popularity in Kurun^gala. 
His romantic story is a local tradition in that town. He is said to have been 
treacherously murdered by the Buddhist priests of a temple on Btigala. They 
invited him to be present at a religious ceremony and suddenly pushed him 
over the precipice [Pridham, Vol. 11., p. 649]. Offerings are made upon a mound 
on the road to the Miligiwa, which probably marks the spot where the Prince 
was interred, or the Shaikh referred to hereafter. No native will venture to pass 
the spot after dark without company, for the spirit of Gula-Bw/dara, on horse¬ 
back, is supposed to ride about the neighbourhood. The Court is said to have been 
immediately removed to Dambadeniya after this assassination, on the ground 
that the sanctity of the city had been polluted by a Mahommedan usurper. 
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Or THE PRECIOUS Stohes. 

The admirable gema called albahram&n (rubies or carbuncles} 
are only found at this town. Some of them are found in the vale 
and these are the most precious in the eyes of the natives i 
others are extracted from the earth. Gems are met with in all 
localities in the island of Ceylon. In this country the whole of 
the soil is private property. An individual buys a portion of it, 
and digs to find gems. He comes across stones white- 
branched : in the interior of these stones the gem is bidden. 
The owner sends it to the lapidaries, who scrape it until it is 
separated from the stones which conceal it. There are the red 
(rubies ), the yellow ( tt>pazes ), and the blue ( sapphires ) which 
they coll neilem (nilem).* It is a rule of the natives that precious 
stones whose value amounts to 100 fananis are reserved for the 
Sultim, who gives their price and takes them for himself. As 
for those of an inferior price, they remain the property of the 
finders.f One hundred fanams are equivalent to six pieces ot 
gold. 

It is probable that the priest, wbo compiled the history referred to by Turuour, 
has purposely omitted the name of this Kumirayd, thus causing the 
anachronism notioed by Tumour. Cisie Chetty conjectures that this Prinoa 
was the son of Wijaya Bthu V. by his Moorish Queen Vasthimk 
and this is quite consistent wi(h the above theory. It is also stated by Ibn 
Batiita that the King and inhabitants of Conacbr used to visit the Mahommedan 
Shaikh 'Otkmdn of Shiraz at his Mosque, and to treat him with great 
respect It is significant that the Prince of Oot\ac&r is not mentioned in the 
French translation as * an infidel King’, as Ibn Batdta seems to be careful to 
do in all instances of those who were not his co-religionist The French trans. 
lation also describes this King as deposed by his subjects and deprived of his 
sight, whilst his son was placed on the throne. This son may have been 
Vatthinu Kumdrayd. The silence of the Siybalese historians has, however 
left all this in doubt"—5.] 

* Nalem — S. tdla. 

t Barbosa on the other hand says that all the Ceylon gemming is done hy 
the agents of the King, and on his behalf. The stones are brought to him, and 
his lapidaries select the best, and sell the rest to the mercLanU (Stanley’s 
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All the women in the island' of Geylon possess necklaces of 
precious stones of divers colors: they wear them also-aftheir 
hands and feet, in the form of bracelets and kiialkhais (ankletsj.. 
The concubines of the Sultan make a network of gems and wear 
it on their heads. I have seen on the forehead of the white 
elephant seven of these precious stones, each of which was larger 
than^ a hen’s egg. I likewise saw in possession of Air^' 
Cliacarouuty a ruby dish, as large as the palm of the hand,, 
containing oil of aloes. I exirrcssed my astonishment at this- 
dish, but the Sultan said, We have objects of the same material' 
larger than that.”* 

We left Conacar, and lialted at a cave called by the name of 
fistha Mahmoud Alloin/. This person was one of the best of 
men : he had excavated this cave in the mountain side, near a. 
little vale. Quitting this place, we encamped near the vale called! 
Khaour bouzneh ('monkey vale'). JBouzneh (Persian boCizineh)< 
designates the same as alkoroud (plural of alkird, ' monkey') im 
Arabic. * ' 

Of tite Monkeys. 

These animals are very numerous in the mountains: they 
are of a black colour, and ]iave long tails. Those of the male sex. 
have beards like men. The Shaikh 'OthmAn, his son and other 
persons, have related to me that the monkeys have a Chief whom 
they obey like a Sovereign. He binds round his head a wreath 
of the leaves of trees, and supports himself with a staff. Four 

Barbosa, UnkL Soc., |i. lOit.) Ludovico di Vorthema (.\.D. 1606) says :—“ And 
when a mrxcliuiit wiKlies t4> find these jewels, he is obliged first to speak to the 
King, and to purchase a braxa of the said land in every direction (which brata is 
called a mohm umuiirrm], and to purchase it for five ducats. And then when 
he digs the said land, a man always remains there on the part of the King, and 
if any jewel be found there which exceeds ten carats, the King claims it for 
himself and leaves all the rest free.”—Badger's Varthoma, Hakt. Soc., p. 190' 

• Sec further, as to the wonderful gems of that period, Marco Polo, Bk. 
HI., Ch. xiv., and Col. Yale’s note thereto. 
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monkey's, bearing staves, marok on bis right and left, and, when 
‘the chief is seated, they stand behind him. His wife and little 
■ones come and sit before him every day. The other monkeys 
■come and squat at some distance from him: then one of the four 
above-mentioned gives them the woi-d and they withdraw; after 
w’hich, each brings a banana, or a lime, or some such fruit. The 
■King of the monkeys, his little ones, and the four chief monkeys 
then eat. A certain djogui related to me that he had seen these 
four monkeys before their Chief, occupied in beating anotlier 
monkey with a stick, after whicli they plucked his hair.* 

Trustworthy persons have reported to me that when one of 
these monkeys has got possession of a young girl, she is unable 
to escape bis hist. An inhabitant of the island of Ceylon has 
told me that he had a monkey, and when one of his daughters 
■entered the house, the animal followed her. She cried him off, 
but he did her violence. “We ran to her aid,” continued tlie 
speaker, “ and seeing the monkey embracing her, we killed him.” 

Then we took our departure for ‘the vale of bamboos.’t where 
Abou 'Abd Allah, son of Khaflf, found two rubies, which he 

* This is evidently a confused account of tho Ve^^is and their customs. 
Ibn Batiita was now in their country, SaharagaiKawi, through which he was 
journeying, being, as its name imports, ‘the V^ddi village.'*'(Skeen,/he. cit 
p. 289). See C.A. 8. Joum., Vol. VII., Pt. II., No. 24,1881, p. 107.— B. 

t “Passing through the forest, and cresting several hills that rose each higher 
than the one behind we came to Ali-h&ntonne, [Ali-h^n-t^ua] a tract ufdcitae 
canes or bafali, crossed in all directions by numerous elephant tracks. This was 
evidently one of the favourite feeding grounds of that monarch of the forest, 
as the name it bore plainly enough indicated. Beyond this is an extensive 
marsh, thickly covered with large reeds,—‘ the estuaiy of reeds’ of Ibn Bstuta, 
[Lee’s version]—a swampy district, not at all pleasant to pass at any season, 
wot or dry, owing to the swarms of leeches that infest it; and further on is 

Batapola.On the right of the path, in the upward ascent, is one of the caves 

which Ibn Batilta refers to in his narrative. It is formed by a straight fissure, 
in shape like an immense inverted V, running longitudinally through a huge 
bonlder 40 feet in length, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and proiiortioually brood." 
(Skeen, foe. cit., p. 146).— B, 
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presented to the Suhan’of the Island, as we have related in the 
first part of these Voyages ( Tome II., p. 81): then we marched to 
the place called ‘ the house of the old woman,’* which is at the 
extreme limit of the Inhabited region. We left that for the cave 
of BShd Thdhir, who was a good man; and then for that of 
Sebtr, This SeMe was one of the idolater Sovereigns, and has 
retired to this spot to occupy himself with the practices of devo- 
tion.f 

Or. THE Flying Leech. 

At this place we saw the flying leech, by the natives called 
zolod. It lives upon trees and herbs in the neighbourhood of 
water, and when a man approaches, it. pounces upon him. 
Whatever be the part of the body upon which the leech falls, it 
draws therefrom much blood. The natives take care to have 
ready in that case a lime, the juice of which they express over 

* “ A steep and rough ascent, for a considerable distance from Batapola, 
—midway in which a stone tumulus has been erected on the spot where the 
remaius of an old priest were burned—brings the pilgrim to PaUbaddala, * the 
house of the old woman,’ according to Ibn Batdta, and ‘ the farthest inhabited 
part of the island of Ceylon’ [Lee's version], that is, when he travelled 
through it, about five hundred and thirty years ago. • • • « 

“ The following legend is connected with the place, and accounts for its 
name:—Long, lung ago, a very poor woman was desirous of performing the 
pilgrimage to the ^.pida, but, owing to her extreme poverty, could take 
ni>thing with her except some common jungle leaves, which in times of distress 
the natives occasionally resort to for food ; these she boiled, and rolled up in a 
plaintain leaf; and having arrived thus far, when about to partake of her food, 
slie found the boiled leaves had been miraculously turned into rice. Thence, 
forwsrd it was called PaU~bat-dola ,' the place [rill] of rice and vegetables,’ a 

name which it has ever since retained." (Skeen, loc., cit p. 147,154-6.)_ B. 

f “ An ascent of some fif^ feet brings the pilgrim to the crest of the 
ridge of which the Dharmma-iija-gala forms a part On the other side there is 
a rapid descent of some hundred and twenty feet, to the Gapgula-hdna-flla, mid¬ 
way to which is the Telihilena, a rocky cave, where tradition says an ancient 
King ( ? King Sibak), who had forsaken his throne for an iscetic life, took up 
his abode." (Skeen, lee. at., pp. 176-7.)—A 
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the worm, and this detaches it from the body: they sci-ape the 
place with a wooden knife made for the purpose. It is said 
that a certain pilgrim was passing this neighbourhood, and that 
the leeches fastened upon him. He remained impassive, and did 
not squeeze lime-juice upon them: and so all his blood was 
sucked and he died.* The name of this man was BdOd Khotlzy, 
and there is there a cave which bears bis name. From this place 
we took our way to ‘ the seven caves,’ then to ‘ the hill of Iskandar* 
{Alexander). There is there a grotto called of Aliefahdny, a 
spring of water, and an uninhabited mansion, beneath which is the 
bay colled * the place of bathing of the contemplative.’ At the 
same place is seen ‘the orange cave’ and ‘ the cave of the Sultan.’ 
Near the latter is tlie gateway (dcrwdzeh tn Fenian, b&b in 
Arabic) of the mountaiu.f 

* Dr. Lee has this note Knox describes these leeches as being rather 
troublesome than da'ngerous. His words are :—' There is a sort of leaches of 
the nature of oars, onely differing in colour and bigness; for they are of a dark 
reddish colour like the skin of bacon, and as big as a goose^quill; in length 
some two or three inches. At first, when they are young, they are no bigger 
than a horse-hair, so that they can scarce be seen. In dry weather none of 
them appear, but immediately upon the fall of rains, the grass and woods are 

full of them. These leaches seize upon the legs of travellers.Some, therefore, 

will tie a piece of lemon and salt in a rag, and fasten it unto a stick, and ever 
and anon strike it upon their legs to make the leaches drop off: others will scrape 
them off with a reed, cat fiat and thorp in Vie fathienqf a knife,' <fc.-!-CeyIon, p. 25. 
See also the addition by Philaletbes, p. 264.” [Zolcu —■ ? S. hudtUo. — B.J 

f “ We had observed the preceding day, that from some place below the 
station [H^ramitipkna] on the side on which we entered it, coming from 
PalAbaddala, the pUgrims brought up their supplies of water ; and on return¬ 
ing from the Peak, in going down towards the Sita-gapgula, we saw a descent 
to our left, which mistaking for the proper path, one of os went partially 
down before he discovered his error. About fifty or sixty feet below, he saw 
a clearing in a small dell, in the centre of which was a square kind of tank ; 
and this dell he determined to examine on the occasion of his third visit. The 
result of the examination was, that he identified the station H^araitipina, and 
this place, as that described by Ibn Bathta, as 'the ridge of Alexander, in which 

G 
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Of the Mountain op Skbendib (Adasi’s Peak). 

It is one of the highest mountains in the world : we saw it 
from the open sea, when we were distant from it upwai^ds of niiie 
days’ march. While we were making the ascent, we saw the 
clouds above us, hiding from view the lower parts of it. There 
are upon this mountain many trees of kinds which do not cast 
their leaves, dowers of divers colors, and a red rose as large as 
the palm of the hand.* It is alleged that on this rose is an in¬ 
scription in which one may read the name of God Most High 
and that of his Prophet-t On the mountain are two paths lead¬ 
ing to the Foot of Adam. The one is known by the name of 

is a cave and a well of water,' at the entrance to the mountain Serendib. 
The old Moor's account is somewhat confused, his notes or recollections not 
alwajs carrying bis facts exactly in their due order; but half way down the 
descent, on the left hand, is a well, excavated in the rock, in which we fuund 
about five feet of water, and which swarmed with tadpoles. Possibly Tbn Bntiita 
found it in the same condition, for he speaks of the well, at the entrance, ^11 
of fish, of which ‘ no one takes any.’ At the bottom of the dell is a cleared 
space; in the centre of this is a square tank or well, the sidee of which are 
formed of blocks of stone, six or eight feet long. Beyond this, almost facing 
the descent, some twen^ feet up the oppoeite mountain’s side, is a cave. To 
this my companion and I forced our way through the jungle, and came to the 
conclusion that this was the cave of Khizr, where, Ibn Hatiita says, ‘ the pilgrims 
leave their provisions, and whatever else they bare, and then ascend about two 
miles to the top of the mountain, to the place of (Adam’s) foot’ In the pre¬ 
ceding sentence he says, ‘ Near this (cave) and on each side of the path, is a 
cistern cut in the rock.’ Now, no other place that we saw, or heard of—and 
we were particularly minute in our inquiries—answers to such a description. 
There are the two wells, and the cave; and the distance to the footprint is 
also pretty fairly estimated.” (Skeen, fcc. cit, pp. 226-7.)— B. 

* " Gigantic rhododendrons overhang the wall on the eastern side of the 
Peak. Their bending tmnks seem, to the Buddhist mind, to bow to the foot 
print; and to offer, in homage and adoration, their wealth of crowning criorson 
flowers to the pedal impress of the founder of their faith.” (Skeen, 2bc. cU., 
p. 200.).—A 

'fThe pious Musatm&ns in this age of faith found their creed proclaimed 
by nature itself not only on the flowers of the rhododendron, but on the leaves 
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*the Father’s path’ and the other by that of‘the Mother’s path. 
By these terms arc Adam and Eve designated. The Mother’s 
route is an easy one, and by it the pilgrims return; but any one 
■who took it for the ascent would be regarded as not having done 
the pilgrimage. The Father’s path is rough and difficult of 
ascent. At the foot of the mountain, at the place of the gate- 
■way, is a grotto also bearing the name of Iskandar, and a spring 
of water. 


of the fig-tree. Before he went to the M&Idives, Ihn Batdta was at Ddi Fatten 
(? INSvipatam), a town on the Malabar Coast, where he records the existence of 
ail extraordinary tree near the mosque. “ I saw that the mosque was situated, 
near a verdant and beautiful tree ; whose leaves resembled those of the fig, 
except that they were glossy. It was surrounded by a wall and had near it a 
niche or oratory, where I made a prayer of two genuflexions. The name of this 
tree with the natives of the country was derakht (dirakht) acehlhddah ‘ the 
tree of the testimony.’ I was informed at this place that every year, on the 
arrival of autumn, there fall from this tree a solitary leaf, whose colour passed 
first to yellow and then to red. On this leaf were written, with the pen of the 
Divine power, the words following ‘ There is no Qod but God, and Mohammed 
is the apostle of God.’ The juris-consult Hbufoin and many other trustworthy 
men told me that they had seen .this leaf, and had read the inscription upon it, 
Bmitain added that when the time arrived for it to fall, trusted men from 
among the Musalm&ns and the idolaters sat down under the tree. When the 
leaf fell the Musalm&ns took one half of it while the other was deposited in 
the treasury of the idolater Sultan. The inhabitants preserve it for the pur¬ 
pose of curing the sick. This tree caused the conversion of the grandfather of 
Couexl [the Sultan at the time of his visit] to the faith, and he it was who 
built the mosque and the tank [from its description similar to the Sighalesa 
pokuna']. This prince could read the Arabic characters : and when he 
deciphered the inscription and understood what it contained, he embraced the 
tnie faith and professed it entirely. His story is preserved in tradition among 
the Hindiis. The juris-consult Houfoin told me that one of the children of this 
King returned to idolatry after the death of his father, governed with injustice, 
and ordered the tree to be torn up from the roots. The order was executed, 
and no vestige of the tree was loft Heverthelees it began to shoot again, 
and became as fair a tree as k had been before. As for the idolater, he came 
to die full soon thereafter." [Tome TV., pp. 85-87.) I have quoted this passage 
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The people of old have cut in the rock steps of a kind, by 
help of which you ascend; fixed into them are iron stanchions, to 
which are suspended chains, so that one making the ascent can 
told on to them.* These chains are ten in number, thus:—two at 
the foot of the mountain [Peak] at the place of the gate-way; 
seven in contiguity after the two first; and the tenth, that is ‘the 
chain of the profession of faith (/s/dm),’ so named because a person 
who has reached it and looks back at the foot of tbe mountain 
will be seized with hallucinations, and, for fear of falling, he .will 
recite the words'*'I bear witness that there is no God but God, 
and that Muhammad is his prophet.” When yon have passed this 
chain, you will find a path badly kept. From the tenth chain to 
'the cave of Khidhr'] seven miles. This cave is utuate at an 
open place, and it has near it a spring of water lull of and 
this also bears the name of Khidhr. No one may catch these 
fish. Near the cave are two basins eat in the reck, one on each 

at length a« an illustntiou of the habit of muaionary religions to annex and 
adapt the shrines and idols of local worship. The fig-tree in question was, I 
have little donbt, a h6 tree, snrroanded by a wall and altan like the Mahd 
FlAdrj at Anuridbapnra. It is likely to have been credited with healing 
powers, and so to have pieasrved its inflnenee in the locality from the decay of 
Bnddhiam in Malabar, through the centories of Brihmanish reaction, nntil at 
length the followeta of the Prophet contrived by means of tbe fancied inscrip¬ 
tion to control the superstitious faith of its devotees. The similar attempt of 
the Muhammadans to annex the ^-p&da of Samanala, by claiming it as the 
foot-print of Adam, has done nothing towards the conversion of tbe Siphalese. 
The Hindds claim it as that of Siva or Vishnn, according to their sect. 
(Skeen’s Adam's Peak, p. 27.) 

* These chains are spoken of by Marco Polo in the previons century. 

“ Furthermore yon must know that on this Island of Seilan there is an exceed¬ 
ing high mountain ; it rises right up so steep and precipitous that no one could 
ascend it, were it not that they have taken and fixed to it several great massive 
iron chains, so disposed that by help of these men are able to mount to the 
top.”—Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 256. 

t “ *0 the identity of this saint or prophet, Dr. Lee’s note, and Sell, 

' Faith of Isl&m,* p. 260.— B. 
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side of the path. In the grotto of Khidhr the pilgrims leave 
their belongings; thence they mount two miles further to the 
summit, where is the Foot. 

Description of the Foot. 

The impression of the noble Foot, that of our father Adam, 
is observed in a black and lofty rock, in an open space. The 
Foot is sunk in the stone, in such wise that its site is quite de¬ 
pressed; its length is eleven spans.* The inhabitants of China 
came here formerly; they have cut out of the stone the mark 
of the great toe, and of that next to it, and have deposited this 
frapnent in a temple of the town of ZeUoun ( Tseii-thoung) 
whither men repair from the most distant provinces.f In the rock 
whereon is the print of the foot, are cut nine holes, in which the 
idolater pilgrims place gold, precious stones and pearls. You 
may see the fakirs, arrived from ‘ the grotto of KAidhr* seeking to 
get ahead of one another, and so to get what may be in these 
holes. In our case we found there only some little stones, and a 

• Dr. Marshall, who in 1819 ascended the Peak with Mr. 8. Saweis, says 
the foot is 6 ft 6 in. in length. Tennent says it is " about 6 feet long, and of 
proportionate breadth” (Vol. II. p. 140), Knox (p. 8) says “about two feet 
long," but he never saw it Ribeyro, Liv. 4 C. xxiii., says, " two palms long and 
eight inches broad.” See further Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 261. Lieut 
Malcolm, the first Englishman who made the ascent (1816), says the impreeeioa 
is in kabook or ironstone. [ “ The heel is much higher than the toes, and the 
artificiality of the whole is palpable. A thick raised edging of cement marks 
the rude outline of a foot 6 ft 7 in. long, and 2 ft 7 in. broad at the point 
where the heel begins to curve. The inteistices between the toes are also formed * 
of cement, and the whole of the markings of the foot every now and again need 
repair. The inner portion of the heel and instep are the only parte that are 
clearly natural [gneiss] rock, (Skeen, loc. cit., p. 203.)—£.] 
t Marco Polo says that an bmbassy was sent by the great Khan in 1284 
while he himself was in China, to obtain relics of our father Adam. They 
obtained a oonple of teeth, some hair, and a dish of prophyiy used by omr first 
parent He does not mention that they brought a piece of the rock from the 
foot-print,—Tale’s Marco Polo, VoL II., p. 269. 
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little gold whicli we gave to our guide. It is customary for 
pilgrims to pass three days iu * the cave of Kkidhr* and during 
this time to visit the Foot morning and evening : aud so did we. 

When the three days had elapsed, we returned by way of 
the Mother s path, and encamped hard by the grotto of Cheim, 
who is the same as Cliftth (Seth) son of Adam. We halted in 
succession near ‘the bay of fish,’ the straggling villages of 
Cormelah, Djeber-r&ou&n, Dildineoueh and Atkalmdjeh* It was 
in the last named place that the Shaikh Abov 'Abd Allah, son of 
Khafif passed the winter. All these villages and stations are on 
the mountain. Near the base, on the same path, is the dirakht 
(dirakht) rnodn ‘ the walking tree,’ a tree of great age, not one 
of whose leaves falls. It is called by the name of m&chiah 
(xoalhing) because a person looking at it from above the moun¬ 
tain considers it fixed a long distance off, and near the foot of 
the hill; while one who regards it from beneath, believes it to be 
> in quite the opposite direction. I have seen at this place a band 

* [The correepondent before quoted writes :—“ I fear the route taken by 
the traveller after leaving Kurun^ala must always be a matter of conjecture. 
1 have given it some attention and I think it most probable that he went b-om 
Ktmin^ala towards the mountains and ascended Adam’s Peak from the 
pilgrim’s path in Maskeliyo. My reasons ore— 

(L) The extreme limit of the inhabited region was evidently a long way 
from the Peak—this wonld be true on the Moskeliya side, but not true in the 
low country, as there were villages comparatively near the Peak. 

(ii.) From the traveller’s description he evidently went into the mountains 
soon after leaving Kurun^gala. 

(iii.) The names of places described are found on this route, and on no 
other. 

(iv.) The traveller describes two routes os practicable. The 'father’s 
path’ as rough and difScnlt, the ‘ mother’s path’ as easy and the way of return. 
He went by the former, which is evidently the way through the hills and the 
forest of Msskeliyo. 

He meet convenient pees from Eumn^gola to the mountains runs post 
Giiihigamo, and there is a cave in the mountain side near a little vale 
(ezi^y as described) which still retains the name ffalagedara (‘ cave abode’). 
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of djoguiSf who did not leave the foot of the hill, waiting for the 
fall of the leaves of this tree. It is planted in a place where 
there is no possibility of getting at it. The idolaters retail some 
fictions concerning it; among them, this—whoever eats of its 
leaves recovers his youth, even should he be an old man. But 
that is false. 

Under this mountain is a great vale where precious stones 
are found. Its waters appears to the eye extremely blue. From 
this we marched for two days as far as the town of Dtnhoer, a 
large one, built near tlie sea and inhabited by merchants.* In a 
vast temple is seen an idol bearing the same name as the town. 
In this temple are upwards of a thousand Brdhmins and djoguis, 

'Monkey vale’ I cannot identify; there is a place in Doloeb&g£ called 
Wanduru-nuhta (‘ monkey measure'). 

' The vale of bamboos (or reeds)’ I should guess to be Rambukpifiya in 
Upper Bulatgama ; it is of some antiquity and importance, and lies right on the 
road to Adam’s Peak. 

The spot wheie ’Abd Abd-Allah found his two rubies is probably even yet 
to be identified by the name JiIrnik-hambanlo(a (‘ the gem ford of the foreign 
trader’) on the pilgrim's route. ‘The house of the old woman’ (A 'ehchi.gedara ?) 
has probably not survived till our time. The rest of the route lay through 'the 
wilderness of the Peak,’ containing no inhabitants but hermits. The Royal 
, hermit called Sibik I should guess to be ‘ Raja Savlu (or Sakra) Vije Bahu,’ 
afterwards fathet of the 8ri-Pardkrama B&hu VI. (Valentyn, p. 71, and KAvya- 
edkara, 89.) Of the straggling villages mentioned as halting places on the 
journey to Doudra, Oormolah is probably Gilimald ; Dildinfouth may be either 
Dinawaka or a Deldeniya; and Atkalaadjth is certainly the Atakaian Kdrald, 
the last district' on the mountain’ (i.s., Eanda-uda or in the U^a-rata). 

“ The pass would probably bo that traversed on the road from Ddpani to 
U'rvbokka, which is the beginning of ‘the great vale [leading to M&tara] where 
precious stones are found. Its waters appear to the eye extremely blue’—of 
course the reference is to the Niboald-ga^ga (' blne-cloud-river’)—and precious 
stones are still found there in some quantity (Cf. Pybus’ Journey to Kandy, 
p. 22). Dineicer is of course Ddwi-nuwara, and Kaly, Galle.”—A] 

° Dinewar: —Dondra. This magnificent shrine of Vishnu was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Portuguese under ThomA de ’Souza d’Arronches in 1687. 
(De Couto, Dec. x., C. xv.)—Tennent ‘Ceylon,’ VoL II., p. 113-4. 
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‘ and about five hundred women, bom of idolater fathers, who sing- 
and dauce every night before the statue. The town and its re- 
, venues are the private property of the idol; all who live in the 
temple and those who visit it are supported therefrom. The 
statue is of gold and of tlie size of a man. In place of eyes, it 
has two large rubies, and I was told that they shone by night 
like two lamps. 

We took our departure for the town of K6Iy,* a small'one,. 
six parasangs firom. Dmiictr. A Musalmdn tliere, called the Ship- 
Captain Ibr&lAm, entertained us at his house. We then took the- 
route for the town of Caltnbou (Colombo) one of the largest and. 
.-most beautiful in the island' of Sirmdib. There dwells the 
Vizier, prince of the sea, J^dlesty,i who has there about 500 
Abyssinisns. Three days alter leaving Caltnbou, we arrived at 
\ £atthdlah, of which mention is made above. We visited the 
, Sultan of whom I have spoken. I found the Captain Ibrdhtm 
awaiting me, and we left for the country of Ma'bor. 

[Ibn Batfita and his friends met with tempestuous weather, 
and were wrecked on the Coast of Coromandel, probably near 
the mouth of the Patar. He and his party, consisting of two 
concubines, some companions and slaves, were conducted to 
Arcot, and thence two days journey to the Sultan, who was 
engaged in an expedition against the infidels. This was the Sultan 

• Kdfyf —Ciulla SU parasangM wiJl be a little over 30 miles. The exact 
distance is 31-38 milee. 

t XydlM/y.-—This appears to be the same Prince described by the traveller 
John de MarignoUi who was driven upon the coast of Ceylon on the 3id May 
(probably) 1350. He landed at Perivilis (? Barberyn) “ over against Paradise. 
Here a certain tyrant, by name Cbya Joan, a eunuch, bad the mastery in 
oppoeiUon to the lawful king. He was an accursed Saracen, who, by means of 
his groat treasures, had gained poesession of the greater part of the kingdom." 
This person “ in the politest manner" robbed him of the valuable gifts he was 
carrying home to the Pope, and detained him four months.—Yule’s 'Cathay,' 
p. 867. 
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GhiySah eddin, whose wife was a sister of a woman Ifcn Battita 
had married at Delhi: he is therefore above called his brother- 
in-law. Ibnr Batuta was hospitably entertained, and he thus 
continues:—] 

1 had an interview with the Sultan and proposed the sub-^ 
ject of the M^divcs, and the sending of an army to the islands. 
He formed a resolve to accomplish this object, and appoiiited the 
ships for the purpose. He arranged a present for the Queen of 
M&ldives, robes of honor, and gifts for the Emirs and Viziers. 
He entrusted to me the care of securing a marriage for him with 
the sister of the Queen; and lastly, he ordered three ships to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of the islands, and said to me, “You 
will get back in five days.” The Admiral Kho^ah Serlec said to 
him, “ It will not be possible to go to the M&ldives until three 
months from this moment.” The Sultan went on to address me,- 
“ Since that is so, come to Fattan, so that we may finish this ex¬ 
pedition and return to our capital at Moutrah (Madura): you will 
set out from there.” I then remained with him, and as we 
waited I sent for my concubines and my comrades. 

[ Ghiy&th eddin won a great victory over the infidels and 
returned with Ibn Bat&ta to Fattan (? D4vipatam) a large sea> 
port town, and thence to Madura. At Fattan the Sultan told 
the Admiral to cease preparing the vessels for the M^dive 
expedition. He was then suffering from an illness, and shortly 
afterward died at a place near Madura. He left no son, and 
his nephew, N&stir eddin, whom Ibn Batfita had known as a 
domestic servant at Delhi, was accepted by the army, and reigned 
in his stead:—] 

He [ArdsnV edMn\ ordered that I should be provided with 
all the ships which his uncle had assigned to take me to the 
M&ldives. But I was attacked with fever, which is mortal at 
this place. I imagined that I was about to die. God inspired 
me to have recourse to the tamarind, which is very abundant in 
that country: 1 took about a pound and put it in water. I then 
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drank tlic beverage, and that relieved me in three days, and God 
healed me. I took a disgust for the town of Moutrah, and re¬ 
quested tlie Sultan's )>erniksion to take a voyage. He said, 
“ Where M ould you go? There remains only a montlh ere you 
start for the Maldives. Rciniiiii here and we shall give you all 
the equipincut ordered by the master of the world (the deceased 
Sultan).*' I deelined, and he wrote an order in my favor to 
Fattan, that I should be allowed to depart in any ves-sel I 
would. 1 returned to that town, and there found eight vessels 
setting sail for Yemen, and in one of them I embarked. 

[Ibn Batuta left this ship at Caoulem (^Quilon) on the 
Malabar Coast, and there remained for three months. He then 
embarked in another, which was attacked by the pirates near 
Hinaour {Honore), and the traveller lost all his property, includ¬ 
ing the pearls and precious stones presented to him by the 
Ceylon King, and all his clothes:—] 

1 returned to Calicut and entered one of the Mosques. A 
lawyer sent me a suit of clothes; the K&zi, a turban; and a 
merchant, another coat. I was here informed of the maniage of 
the Vizier 'Abd Allah with the Queen Khadidjah, after the death 
of the Vizier DjimCd eddin, and I heard that my wife, whom I lind 
left enceinte, was delivered of a male child. It came into my 
heart to go back to the Maldives, but I feared the enmity which 
existed between me and the Vizier A'bd Allah, In consequence, 
I opened the Kuran, and these words appeared before me, “ The 
angels shall descend unto tlicm, and shall say, ‘ Fear not, neither 
be ye grieved.’ ” (Kuran, Sur. xii., 30.) I implored the bene¬ 
diction of God, took my departure, and arrived in ten days at the 
Al&ldives, and landed at the island of Cannalois. The Governor 
of this island, 'Abd al ^Aziz Almahdachdow/, welcomed me with 
respect, entertained me, and got a barque ready. I arrived in 
due course at Hololy,* an island to which the Queen and her sisters 


• Eohly Probaly O/wrefi island in North Mile Atol.—JJ. 
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resort for their diversion and for bathing. The natives term 
these amuscmetits tetdjer* and they then have games on board 
tlie vessels. The Vizier, and chiefs send offerings to the Queen 
of such tilings as are found in the island. I met there the 
Queen’s sister, wife of the preacher Mohammed, son of DJimil 
eddin, and his mother, who had been my wife. The preacher 
visited me, and he was served with food. 

Meanwhile some of the inhabitants went across to the Vizier 
and announced my arriv.aL lie put some questions 
about me and the persons who had come with me, and was in¬ 
formed that 1 had come to take my sou, who ivas now about two 
ye-ars old. The mother presented herself before the Vizier to 
complain of me, but he told her, " I will not prevent him taking 
away his son.” He pressed me to go to the island (Mahal), and 
lodged me in a house built opposite the tower of his Palace, in order 
that he might be aware of my estate. He sent me a complete 
suit of clothes, betel, and rose-water, according to custom. 
I took to him two pieces of silk to throw down at the moment 
of saluting him. These were received from me, with the inti¬ 
mation that the Vizier would not come out to receive me that day. 
My son was brought to me, and it seemed to mo tliat a sojourn 
among the islanders was what was best for him. I, therefore, 
scut him back, and remained five days in the island. I thought 
it best to hasten ray departure, and asked the usual permission. 
The Vizier sent for me and I repaired to his presence. They 
brought to me the two pieces of stuff they had previously taken 
from me, and I cast them before the Vizier and saluted him in 
the customary way. He made me sit by his side and questioned 
me of my condition. 1 ate in his company and washed my hands 
in the same basin with him, which thing he does with no one. 
Then betel was brought and I came away. The Vizier sent me 


• Tetdjer Cf. M. kuH-jaltaa ‘ sports.’— B. 
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cloths and iottoHs of cowries, and conducted himself towuids 
me in the most perfect way. I took my departure and after a 
voyage of fwrty-three days we arrived at Bengal. 

[The son of Ibn Batdta here spoken of was probably born 
before the close of 1344. The traveller therefore took his final 
departure from the Mdldives about the close of the year 1348.J 
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COUHITTEE MeKTIXQ. 
January 25, 1882. 


Present; 


C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.q., President, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 
W. Ferguson, Esq. 
J. G. Smither, Esq. 


J . L. Vandorstraaten, Esq., m.d. 
J. G. Wardrop, Esq. Hon. 
Treasurer. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


1. —Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Meetieg. 

2. —The Hon. Secretary stated that the Gk>Ternment Printer 
found himself unable to undertake the reprinting of Author Journals 
owing to pressure of w'ork. He therefore suggested that arrangements 
bo made with the “ Ceylon Times” Press to reprint the Journals 
Nos. 9-12 (Vol. IIL), 1856-1861. No. 6 (Vol. H., Part II.), 1853, 
would, he hoped, bo completed shortly, and Nos. 4 and 5 (Vol. II., 
Part I.), 1848-50 os opportunity offered.— Approved. 

3. —The Hon. Secretary suggested that a General Meeting be 
called at an early date, at which he would be prepared to read :— 

(a) Extracts from Mr. A. Gray’s translation of Ibn Batfita’s 

Travels rclntin" to the Maldives and Ceylon (French 
edition, Paris, 1879). 

(b) ** Customs aud Ceremonies connected with Pfidi Cultivation.” 

Decided to convene a General Meeting for the 15th proximo. 

4. —At the suggestion of the Chairman, decided to sanction a 
grant of Be. 100 to W. Gunatilaka, Esq., of Handy, towards the 
expense of printing a new e<lition of Papini’s Sutras. 


Gekeksx Meetikq. 
February 15, 1882. 


Present: 


C. Bruce, Esq., c.u.a., President, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. 
Major A. Ewing. 
W. Ferguson, Esq. 
G. C. Hill, Esq. 

W. K. James, Esq. 


Bev. E. F. Miller, u.A. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

Hon. P. Bdma-N4than. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq., Hon. 
Treasurer. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq.,Hon. Secy. 


1.—Minutes of the last Meeting (Annual) were rend and confirmed. 
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2. —The following gentlemen were dulj balloted for and elected 
Members:— 

The Right Rev. R. Copleston, d.d., Lord Bishop of Colombo. 

W. Blair, Esq. I P. Freudenbcrg, Esq. 

P. W. Conolly, Esq., c.c.s. j W. G. Haines, Esq., O.O.S. 

3. —A list of Books added to the Society’s Library since the Annual 
Meeting was laid on the table. 

4—Read the following Papers 

L—An Abstract by the Chairman of Professor Virchow’s Mono¬ 
graph on the Vfddis of Ceylon. {Ueber die fVeddat von 
Ceylon und ihre Beziehungcn zu den Nachbarslammen.') 

ii. —An Abstract by the Ch^man of Professor M. Kiint^’s Paper 

on “Nirvina,” written for the Society’s Journal. 

iii. —Extracts from Mr. Albert Gray’s translation of the Mdldive 

jMrtion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels ( Voyages cP Ihn Batoutah, 
Tome IV., pp. 110-18S), by the Honorary Secretary. 

iv. —“Customs and Ceremonies connected with Pddi Cultiva¬ 

tion,” by H. C. P. Bell, Honorary Secretary. 

5. —Upon the proposition of the President, it was nnanimously 
carried ^t Mr. Albert Gray be invited to become an Honorary 
Member of the Society. 

6. —Proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the Secretary for 
his Paper, and to the Chairman. 


Thb President read an abstract of a Monograph by Professor 
Virchow on “ The VQdd&s of Ceylon,” based on an examination of 28 
reputed V^ddu skulls. He belioros they oro a people of unmixed 
blood, whilst the Siphnlcso are decidedly a mixed race. This opinion, 
however, is not supported by the researches of Mahit Mudoliydr 
Do Soysa, who believes them to be the descendants of a son and 
daughter of Vijayd by a Yakkbu prinocss. 

After some general conversation on the subject, it was decided to 
get the Professor’s valuable pamplilct translated into English at 
homo for the benefit of Oriental scholars unacquaiuted with German. 

The Chairman followed this up by an abstract of a Paper on 
“ Nirwdpn," by Professor Eiintd, which will be printed in the Journal 
of the year in exUnso. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. EL C. P. Boll, read extracts from 
Mr. A. Gray’s translation of a portion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels re¬ 
lating to the ^dldives (French edition of M. M. Defrdmcry and 
S^guinetti), the quaint descriptions in which agreed in the main 
with the Secretary’s observations when at those Islands. 

Mr. Bell then read an interesting Paper on “ Customs and Ceremo¬ 
nies connected with P&di Cultivation.” The Paper entered into details 
showing that at every step taken in the cultivation of their pkdi 
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fields, the villagers sought the advice and aid of soothsayers in order 
to secure a lucky day for their procoodiugs. This is done before the 
cultivator attempts to commence ploughing or treading up the ground. 
The same is observed in regard to the coustructiou of dams ; and 
before any attempt at sowing seed can be made, ceremonies are gone 
through in conformity with ancient customs as prescribed by the sooth¬ 
sayers. 

Mr. Bell gave some specimens of the songs sung by the village 
cultivators whilst bailing the water out of the fields, as well as during 
reaping, together with a few strange hem, or charms, used to keep off 
flies, &c., from the ripe ears. 

The after-proceedings of levelling the ground, and preparing it for 
the reception of sered, w. ro all minutely described, showing as much 
attention to ceremonial os at any other stage of affairs. 

If the crop promises to be a very good one, a ceremony is performed 
with a view of securing protection from the evil eye and evil mouth. 
In the centre of the field small stands are made, decorated with flowers 
and young cocoanut leaves. Here at niglit the Kailadiyi, dressed 
up fantastically, dances a sort of devil dance in the centre of the 
platform, lights being kept burning at the corners until morning. 

There are also certain observances at the time of threshing the 
com. Before the sheaves can be removed fVom the stacks, where 
they were placed from the field, five or seven mats are spread on the 
ground and three circles and two straight lines (with four of their 
agrioultural iraplomcuts) are drawn with ashes : in tlie centre are 
placed sea-shells, a little cow-dung with a little silver, copper, brass, 
iron, and ashes. This being done, some one believed to be lucky 
places a sheaf of com on his head, walks up to the spot, and bows to 
the four corners ; other men then bring in the cor, and spread it on 
the mats, and bullocks ore brought in to begin the work. 

The removal of the threshed com is also a matter of ceremony. 
When all the grain is free from straw, the chief villager goes to the 
centre of the pudi, whilst the others heap it up around him as high 
as his knees. When this is done the heap is covered with mats, and 
the man in the centre, after certain forms, jumps down backwards. 
Then other observances follow prescribed by long custom. 

All the pudi is then removed home. Before any of it is taken for 
use one or two handfuls are again separated. This, with some other 
pudi, is pounded by the women at night, and part of it is boiled, and 
cakes made with the rest. Before they begin this, the women bathe 
and put on clean clothes, and it is necessary that none of it should 
be tasted during the preparation. The neighbours are invited in the 
moruiug to enjoy this Deviyunni ddnaya, and the Kapurdla, lay 
priest of the Ddvdla, is callc<l in. All the people assembled sit down 
ou mats spread on the compound, and the rice and vegetable carries, 
cakes and plantains, being served them on plantain leaves, the 
Kapurula sings certain songs to bring prosperity on the cultivator. 
Meanwhile a table is preparecl inside the house with everything 
cooked for the occasion. When iho sougs are over, he tastes every¬ 
thing, and sprinkles water on the people and their rice, which is the 
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signal for them to commence eating .—(^Ceylon Obstrver, Fehrnary 
16 th, 1882.) 

The information contained in Mr. Bell’s very interesting paper, 
read to the Asiatic Society, on ceremonies amongst the Sighalese in 
connection with p&di cultivation, convoys a losson which should be 
well considered in reference to agricultural improvements amongst 
people who have been stigmatised as indolent and apathetic in the 
extreme. 

We shall not be wrong if we say that the Sinhalese people are AiUy 
as much imbued with feelings of superstition os any other race, not¬ 
withstanding that Buddhism is in its very nature opposed to anything 
approaching superstitions practices. 

Perhaps in no other occupation are superstitious observances so 
frequently and so thoroughly observed as in i^iculture. This may 
be owing to frequent unfavourable seasons and &ilure of crops, which 
have led native cultivators to trust so much to charms and obser¬ 
vances in the hope of warding off further disaster. From the earliest 
commencement of the cultivator’s toils, the preparation of the ground 
to the gamering of the com, the soothsayer is consulted, and his 
instrnotions devoutly followed by the ignorant villagers. A lucky 
day must bo sought for turning the first sod of the saturated ground, 
and for sprinkliug the first sowing of the season. In the hope of 
warding off pests and insects from the growing cornfield, rules have 
to be observed, and ceremonies performed ; and the same with every 
operation connected with harvesting. 

But Mr. Bell is careful to tell us that these childish observances 
are fast dying out amongst all but the most ignorant. He says 
most of these absurd and superstitious customs and usages, though 
still observed by some old cultivators, are little regarded by their 
juniors, and are but slowly but surely dying out. These men are 
unable to account for the performance of these ceremonies, and ho 
adds that the majority of cultivators attribute the failure of crops 
in their villages during the p.nst few years to the non-observance and 
gradual decline of faith in these ceremonies. 

If, os believed by Mr. Bell, these absurd practices are fast dying 
out, thero may bo some prospect of inducing cultivators to turn their 
attention to improved modes of agriculture, and so in time bottering 
their condition. It is within the memory of living men that in many 
parts of the United Kingdom superstitions os absurd as any described 
in this paper prevailed amongst the rural population, especially in 
remote districts, and we know that it is only withju the last twenty 
years that any real progress has been made in English agriculture, 
Scotland, to its credit, having set the example. We are therefore 
surelyjustified in hoping that os superstition dies out in this country, 
improvements in agriculture may take their place .—{Ceylon Times, 
17th February, 1882. “ Superstition or Progress”) 
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Additions to Library. 
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Agricultnre, Department of, Report, 1878 and 1879, 2 Vols., Wash¬ 
ington, 1880. 

Archaeological Survey of India : Tours in the Central Dool and 
Gorakhpur in 1874-75 and 1875-76, by Major-General A. 
Cunningham, c s.i., c.i.E., Vol. XII., Calcutta, 1879. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India: Iteport of the first season's 
operations in tho Belgilm and Kaladgi Districts, 1874, by 
James Burgess, }i.r.a.b.,p.r.o.8., Loud^on, 1875. 

Archaeological Survey of India: Report on tho Antiquities of Kfithifi- 
•wfid and Kacbh, 1874-5, by James Burgess, h.r.a.8.,F-U.o.8., 
Loudon, 1876. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. HI.: Report on tho Antiquities 
in the Bidor and Aurangabad Districts, 1875-76, by James 
Bnrgess, m.r.a.s., f.r.q.s., London, 1878. 

Bibliotheca Indies, No. 469, Calcutta, 1818. 

Buddhist Caves at Jnunar, Memorandum on the, by J. Burgess, 
F.S.O.S., si.R A.S., &c., Bombay, 1874. 

Ceylon Gazetteer, by S. Casi Chetty, Ccylou, 1834. 

Coins of the Jews (Numismata Orientnlia;, by P. \V. Madden, h.r.a.s., 
London, 1881. 

Common Prayer (Tdugu), Bellary, 1838. 

Grammar of the Arabic Language, by E. H. Palmer, m.a., London, 
1874. 

Grammar of tho three principal Oriental Languages, Hindoostoui, 
Persian nud Arabic, by William Price, London, 1823. 

Grammar of the Hindfistdni Tongue, by D. Forbes, London, 1844, 

Grammar of the Malaydlim Language, by Rev. Joseph Peet, Cotta- 
yam, 1841. 

Grammar of the Persian Language, by D. Forbes, m.a., London, 
1844. 

Grammar of tho Tclugn Language, by Maddfi]i Lakshmi Narasayya, 
Madras, 1870. 

Head dresses exhibited on Ancient Coins, by H. Phillips, Jnr,, Phi¬ 
ladelphia, 1881. 

Indian Antiquary, Vols. 4 to 9, 1875-80, Vol. X., December, 1881, 
Vol. XL, January and February, 1882. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 50, Part 2, No. 4, 
1881, Calcutta, 1881. 

Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XIV., Part I., old series. 

Journal of tho Royal Geograpliicnl Society, Vols. 1, 3,4, 5 and 6, 
London 1831—6. 

Knla Sankolita, by Lieut.-Colonel J. Warren, Madras, 1825. 

Kayimandorakada Ginna (Sipbalese), 1882, Colombo. 

Manual of Hindb Pantheism, by Major G. A. .Jacob, London, 1881. 

Mastery Series (Hebrew), by T. Prendergast, London, 1879. 

Nfimamfilfi (P&li Grammar), by Subhfiti Terunnuuse, Ceylon, 1876. 

Old Time Superstitions, by H. Philips. 
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Oriratal Hiatorical Manuscript*, Vol. I-, by W. Taylor, Madras, 
* 1835. 

P41i Text of Kaohchayano’s Grammar, with English Annotations, by 
F. Mason, D.t>., New York, 1870. 

Phoenician Inscriptions, Part I., by D. J. Heath, Xiondon, 1873. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, by T. Benfey, London, 
1868. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Farts I. to III., Philadelphia, 1880. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. IX., Not. 188I, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1881. 

Quatrains of Omar Khayykm, (Triibner’s Oriental Series), by E. H. 
Wbiufield, M.a., London, 1882. 

Religions of India, (Triibner’s Oriental Series), by A. Barth, London, 
1882. 

Sigiri, the Lion Rock, Ceylon (Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland), by T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 1874. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. IX., Part III., 
Yokohama, 1881. 

Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, by Dr. W. Hoffinoister, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. I., Nos. 8 and 9, January and February, 
1882. Colombo, 1882. 

Voyage to the East Indies, by J. P. Stavorinus, 3 Volumes. 

Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and India, by W. M. Ilaward, London, 
1823. 


COirUlTTEE Mbetiko. 

September 4, 1882. 

Present; 

C. Bruce, Esq., c.u.o.. President, in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. I W. Ferguson, Esq. 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. | Hon. P. Rdma-Nfithan. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. —Confirmed Minutes of Meeting of January 25th. 

2. —The Hon. Secretary stated that for want of suitable Papers it 

had been considered undesirable to convene a General Meeting since 
February, but that the following Papers were now available :_ 

L— “Buddha's Sermon on Omens," by L. Db Zotsa, Mah& 
Mudaliyar. 

ii .—“Descriptive List of ornaments worn by the Moorish Women 
tn Ceylon," by A. T. Shams-od-dIn ; 

and that the following bad been promised :— 
liL—" Folk Lore in Ceylon,” by W. Gu^atiuka. 
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iv-—“ On the Geological section laid bare at tJie sinking of the 
new Kelani bridge," by A. C. DiXOK. 

Decided to call a Goaeral Meeting for the 14th instant. 

3. —The Hon. Secretary stated that Journal Vol. VII., Pt. II., 
No. 24, 1881, which the lioverument Printing Office had been unable 
to issue earlier owing to continuous heavy pressure of work, would, 
he hoped, be ready for distribution very shortly, and that as the 
Government Printer had finally declared his inability to issue the 
Society’s Transactions punctually, he (lion. Secretary) had entrusted 
the Journal for the current year to the “ Times of Ceylon” Press. 

4. —'The Hon. Secretary announced that the now Catalogue would 
also bo out by the end of the month, and laid on the table copy of 
Part I., pp. 1—52. 

6.—Submitted application from Mr. A. Holy, the Director of the 
Museum, to have his essay “On the Construction of Zoological 
Tables” published by the Society. Deferred- 

General Meeting. 

September 14, 1882. 

Present: 

The Hon. J. Douglas, c.u.g., Vice-Patron, iu the Chair. 

C. Bruce, Esq., C.M.G. A. M. Ferguson, Esq., Jun. 

A. Bailey, Esq. W. Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s. 

J. Capper, Esq. Hon. P. Rdma-Ndthan. 

J. Carbery, Esq., u.b.c.u. W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 

J. G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Tr. \V. G. Rockwood, Esq., u.p. 

A. M.Ferguson, Esq., c.u.a. H. VanCuylcnburg, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. —Bead and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting. 

2. —The following Members were elected:— 

Rev. C. Boyd, m.a. F. Lewis, Esq. 

C. Edmonds, Esq., O.O.8. T. H. Lloyd, Esq. 

E. Elliot, Esq., c.c.s. H. L. Moysey, Esq., C.O.S. 

G. M. Fowler, Esq., c.c.8. Rev. H. Newton, m.a. 

E. R. Gunaratna, Atapattu John Perora, Mudaliydr. 

Mudaliydr. J. H. Do Saram, Esq., c.C.s. 

H. Waco, Esq., c.C.s. 

The Hon. J. P. Dickson, m.a., C.C.8., and W. Gunatilaka, Esq., 
were re-admitted members. 

8._The Hon. Secretary laid on the table a list of books received 

since last meeting. 

(i.) The Hon. Secretary read a Paper, entitled Buddha's Sermon 
on Omens," by L, De Zoysa, Mahd Mudaliydr. 
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A short discussion followed, in tho course of which Mr. Bruce 
remarked that it appeared to him tho best rendoriug to bring out 
the exact meaning of the words “ etai} mangalan uUaman” would 
be “ these are the best things tr 'ving luckthat this seemed to 
him to have a very appropriate moaning, more appropriate than tho 
word “omen.” 

In reply to a remark from the Chairman, Mr. Bruce said that 
undoubtedly the general meaning given to the words by the Mahi 
Mudaliydr was right, but perhaps not suiBciently comprehensive. 

At this stage of the proceedings tho Liontenant-Govemor left, and 
Mr. Bruce took the Chair. 

(ii.) The Hon. Secretary read a Paper on "Folk Lore in Ceylon” 
W. Qupatilaka, Esq. 

5.—The Meeting concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 


A Paper, “ Buddha's Sermon on Omens,” by L. De Zoysa, Mahh 
Mudaliytir, was first read. It was in reality, au essay in disproof of 
the theory that Buddha’s teaching iuculcat^ caste and supersti¬ 
tion; and quotations were given in support of this from the 
Buddhist Scriptures. Mr. De Zoysa was careful to emphasize the 
declaration with which his paper commenced, to tho ofiTcct that the 
founder of Buddhism repudiated caste and superstition both in 
theory and practico ; at tho same time he admitted that in a country 
like Ceylon in whi(^ Hinduism had prevailed before the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism, caste and superstition still exist, although in a 
modified form. 

At tho conclusion of the Paper (which was somewhat technical in 
its contents), Mr. Bruce alluded to the particular words quoted by 
the author a-s being Sanskrit. Ho had b^u in correspondence with 
Mr. Do Zoysa, but had not ns yet had the reply he bad hoped for. 
The word on which so much stress was laid appeared to signify 
anything done to procure or invoke a blessing or success ; it was 
even applicable to a portion of the marriage ceremony. 

The reading of Mr. Gunatilaka’s paper on “/b/A J^rein Ceylon” 
was then proceeded with, and was listened to with the interest 
the subject claimed. Tho author alluded to this field of research 
as one almost entirely neglected, but which offered the greatest 
inducements for enquiry and research. A complete collection 
would of course be a work of time, but this work would be 
materially aided if Members who came across any stories illustra¬ 
tive of the subject would publish them from time to time in the 
Society’s Journal. His own contribution in the present instance 
was but tho commencement of a work in which be trusted others 
would join. Ho reminded his readers that Mr. Steele, in his 
translation of the Knsa Jdtaka, had givep as on appendix a few 
Sinhalese stories to which he added some remarks on the large 
collection of household stories that might be made iu Ceylon, 
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The author of the Paper related one storj only, but it was of suffi¬ 
cient interest to render his Paper attractive, and will no doubt be 
read by very many with great enjoymer^. It was a story told in 
illustration of the strong powersjh^d over a woman by avarice and 
cunning, and relates to the native custom of what is known amongst 
them as " giving and taking sii ’’ at the hands 6f the Buddhist 
priesthood. 

Mr. Rdma-Nkthan believed that many of the household tales 
current in Ceylon partook freely of 'i'amil characteristics; indeed, 
he remembered a story similar to that just read to them, in which 
all the characters were Hindus. 

Mr. James mentioned as a fact, that Sinhalese versions of many 
of the Western fairy talcs and legends were being printed at one or 
two native presses, and he believed there was a very active demand 
for all such works, as well as for purely Sinhalese stories.—( Timet 
of Ceylon, September 15th, lb82.) 


Additions to Library. 


Ansflug nach dem Adamspik anf Ceylon, by Franenfeld, Wien, .1859. 
Arabian Poetry for English Readers, by W. A. Clouston, Glasgow, 
1881. 

Archaeological Notes on Ancient Sculptnrings on rocks in Eumaon, 
India, by J. H. Rivett Carnac, b.c.s., Calcutta, 1879. 
Buddha and early Buddhism, by A. Lillie, London, 1881. 

Buddha and Jaina Religions, Historical Researches on the origin and 


principles of the, Bombay, 1847. 

Buddhist Catechism, by H. S. Olcott, Colombo, 1881. 


Bibliotheca Indica, No 

61 ...Calcuttai, 1853. 

Do. 

» 

69,75,83,86,92,93,101 ... 

do. 

1854. 

Do. 

» 

106, 11, 17, 22, 23, 28, 31, 





83, 19 • ... 

do. 

1855. 

Do. 

II 

134, 36, 37, 38 

do. 

1856. 

Do. 

fy 

149 

do. 

1859. 

Do. 

II 

157, 60, 61 

do. 

1860. 

Do. 

II 

166, 171, 180 

do. 

1861. 

Do. 

II 

193, 185 

do. 

1862. 

Do. 

II 

44, 202 

do. 

1863. 

Do. 

II 

203. 5, 7, 8 

do. 

1864. 

Do. 

II 

85,209,211,13 

do. 

1865. 

Do. 

II 

95,215,18,19,101 

do. 

1866. 

Do. 

n 

115 

do. 

1867. 

Do. 

II 

142, 54, 221 

do. 

1868. 

Do. 

II 

174 

do. 

1869. 

Do. 

n 

209,24,25, 26 

•do. 

1870. 

Do. 


227, 28, 87, 40, 42 

do. 

1871. 

Do. 

pf 

228, 29, 30,45.57,62 

do. 

1872. 


V.. .J - • 

:/ •: .' . ^ ' ' ' 
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Bibliotheca Indica No. 208, 231, 32, 67, 69, 78, 74, 



•*'4 ' 


78, 81, 88, 84, 90 ...Calcutta, 1873. 


Do. 

„ 233, 295, 96, 97, 98, 304, 8, 




9 

do. 

1874. 


Do. 

„ 810, 11, 15,19,20,26, & 27... 

do. 

1875. 


Do. 

„ 234, 35, 86,381,32,33,341, 



f' ^ 


44, 52, 53, 54 

do. 

. 1876. 


Do. 

„ 238, 39, 40, 360, 62, 63,67, 





68,72, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 
81,86,88 

do. 

1877. 


Do. 

„ 891,96, 97 j 400, 401, 3, 6, 





7, 8, 410,11,12 

do. 

1878. 


Do. 

Index to Vol. 1. ... 

do. 



Do. 

Nos. 241, 358, 59, 417, 18, 419, 
20,22,24,26,28,429,30, 



.T * • ' 

V.- 


31,32 

do. 

1879. 


Do. 

„ 242, 392, 93. 434, 85, 86, 



' . * 

- 

437, 38, 89, 42, 44, 45, 



> 

• .t 1 


447, 49, 450 

do. 

1880. 

■r ■ 

Do. 

„ 243, 894, 95, 452, 54, 55, 



a/' T - 


456,57,58,59,60,61,62, 





463, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 




Do. 

69, 470, 71 

„ 244,45.472,73, 74,75,76, 
477,78,79,80,81,82 

do. 

1881. 


v.t' 

"do. 

18‘82. 


Catalogne of Works onlSatural History, Physics, &c., by Bernard “ 
Qoaritch, London, 1881. 

Ceilon Reis naar het Land der Bayaderen, 3 Vols., by L. JacoUiot, 


Haarlem, 1876-7. 

Chronological Tables for Southern India, from the 6th Century A.D., 
by B. Sewell, o.b., Madras, 1881. 

rVHcidelberghse Catecbismus Nederduytsen Cingalees. 

Dialogues in Canarese, with an English translation by R. 6. Hodson, 
Bangalore, 1865. 

Dictionary, Canarese and English, by Rer. Beeve, Bangalore, 1858. 

Eeene Orerland reis nit Indie naar Nederland in 1674-75. 

Faith of Islam, by Rev. E. Sell, London, 1880. 

Forest Administration in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
by D. Brandis, p.b.s., c.i.e., Calcutta, 1882. 

Grammar of the Bengalee Language, by W. Carey, d.d., 1818. 

Do. Chinese Colloquial Language, by J. Edkins, ka., 
Shanghai, 1857. 

Grammar of the Goojratee Language, by D. Forbes, Bombay, 1829. 

Het Heylige Evaogelium Ouzes Heeren en Zaligmakers Jesu Christi, 
Colombo, 1741. 

Indian Timber, Manual of, by Gamble, Calcutta, 1881. 

Institutes of Hindu Law, by G. C. Haughton, M.A., r.R.s., &c., Lon- 
don, 1825. 


. } 
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Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and B'eland, 
Aug, and Nov., 18sl, Vol. 11, Nos. 1 and 2, London, 1881. . 
Do. February, 1882, Vol. 11, No; 8. London, 1882. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Extra Number to Part 1 for 
‘ 1880, Calcutta, 1880. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


Vol. 49, 


Part'l, Calcutta, 1880. 

nal Asiatique, Seplieme Sdrie, Tome 8, Nos. 2 and 4 

Paris 

« 

1876. 

Do. 

9, Nos. 

lto3 

Paris, 

1877. 

Do. 

10 

t9 

1 to 2 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

11 

ff 

1 to 3 

do. 

1878. 

Do. 

12 


1 to 3 ... 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

13 


1 to 2 

do. 

1879. 

• Do. 

14 

n 

lto3 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

15 

>$ 

lto3 

do. 

1880. 

Do. 

16 


1 to 3 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

17 


1 to 3 

do. 

1881. 

Do. 

18 

n 

1 to 3 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

19 


1 & 2 

do. 

1882. 


Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. 16, Part L, Shanghai, 1882. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 8, 
Singapore, 1882, 


Kavikanta Bh&saya (Sinhalese). 

Kort Begryp Der Christelyke Religie, Colombo, 1754. 

Lepidoptera of Ceylon, Part 8, (2 copies) by F. Moore, r.r.s., 
London, 1881. 

Do. ,» 4 ( do. ) do, 

Lapidarium Zeylanicum, by L. Ludovici, Colombo, 1877. 

Mastery Series (Spanish), by T. Prendergast, Loudon, 1882. 
Milindapafiho, by V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

Military Expedition to Candy in the year 1840, by Mtgor Johnston, 
Dublin, 1854. 

Mind of Mencius, by Faber (Triibner’s Oriental Series),London, 1882. 
Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages, Vols. 1 and 2, 
London, 1831-34. 


Naanwkenrige Bescbryvinge van Malabar en Cboromandel, by D. 
P. BaJdtcus, Amsterdam, 1672. 

Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergaderingen van Het 
Bataviaasch Genootscbap van Kunsten en Wotenschappen, 
Deel 19, 1881, Nos. 2 to 4, Batavia, 1881-82. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary, by T. W. Beale, Calcutta, 1881. 

Pfitimokkha, translated by J. F. Dickson, u.a., I>ondon, 1875. 
Phrase Book or Idiomatioal Exercises in English and Canarese, 
Bangalore, 1857. 

Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccab, by B. F. Burton, 3 Vols. 
London, 1855*56. 
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Pre-historic Kemains in Central India, by J. H.-IliTett Camac, b.c.s., 
Calcutta, 1879. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 10, December, 
1881. Calcutta, 1881.- 

Do. do. Nos. 1 & 2, January and Feb- 

^ ' ruary, 1882. Calcutta, 1882. 

Reise nach Ceylon, by Wolf, Berlin, 1782. 

Report of the Council of the North-China Branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1881. 

Report of the Third International Geographical Congress, by Kreit- 
ner, Venice, 1881. 

Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in India, by. J. H. Rivott Carnac, 
B.cs., Calcutta, 1879. 

8ansk|it Manual, Part 1, by Prof. Monier Williams, London, 1862. 

Scenery and Reminiscenoes of Ceylon, by J. Deschamps, London, 
1845. 

Singaleesch Gebeede Boek, Colombo, 1737. 

„, Do. Belydenis Boek, do. 1738. 

Tamil Proverbs with English Translation, by Rev. Percival, Madras, 
1874. 

The Thousand and One Nights, 3 Vols., by £. W. Lane, London, 
1877. 

Thesaurns Zeylanlcus, by Burmanni, Amsterdam, 1737. ' 

Tsuni, 11 Goam, The Supreme Being of the Ehoi-Ehoi, by T. Hahn, 
' (Trhbner’s Oriental Series), London^ 1881. - 

' Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, Deel 41 and 42, 
Batavia, 1881. 

Vinayapitakam, translated by Dr. Oldenberg, London, 1882. 

Wari^kwali or Siphalese First Book, by Karnn&ratna, Colombo, 1882. 

Yusuf and Znlaikha, by B. T. H. Griffith, (Trilbner’s Oriental 
Series), London, 1882. 


General Meeting. 
November 2nd, 1882, 


Present: 

P. Freiidenberg, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. K. James, Esq. | W. P. Rayasipha, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

J. M. P. Peries, Mudaliy&r, was introduced. 

—The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and condrmed 
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2. —The following gentlemen were duly elected Members 

Hon. A. Alwis. N. P. K&sipi]lAi, Esq^ 

A. Clark, Esq. E. T. X^ojes, Esq., o.c.s. 

J. Grenier, Esq. J. Do Seneriratna, Esq. 

J. M. P. Pieries, Mndolij&r, was re-admitted a Member. 

3. —List of works received for the Library since last Meeting was 
laid on the table. 


4. —The Hon. Secretary read;— 

(a) Letter, forwarded by Government, from the Assistant 
Government Agent, Puttalam, on some mins at Vehera- 
gala (near 10th mile-post, Anur&dbapura road), recently 
discovered. A ground plan and sketch of the site accom¬ 
panied the Report. 

{b) Letter from L. Do Zoysa, Mahd-Mudaliy&r, in defence 
of bis rendering of tbe word Mdmini by “0 great man I” 
in his note on the Vfdd&s (C. A. S. Journal, Vol. Yll., 
Part II., 1881, No. 24, p. 99.)* 

(c) “Notes on the Microscopical characteristics of Feathers,” 
by F. Lewis, Esq. 

Mr. James then read portions of his Paper on “SlQhalese Folk¬ 
lore.” 

5 ,—A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the Meeting to a 
close. 


* With reference to the Honorary Secretary’s footnote on my rendering 
of the words (mdmini) ‘ O great man,’ to the elTect that bHiley trans¬ 

lates *my gem,’ I feu bound to state the reasons which led. me to render 
the wor^ as 1 have done. I recollect the late Mr. Bailey consnltin^ me 
on the meaning of the words in question, and my telling him that I was 
unable to oSer a satisfactory explanation. It will also be seen on refer¬ 
ence to my translation of one of these son^s published in the Cevlon 
Obitrvtr of 16th October, 1876, that I left uese words untranslated, as 
I was not in a position then to offer a satisfactory translation. I have stated 
in my note that “ when at Badullsk, in 1879, a low-country Siphalese man 
gave me much information regarding the Vfddd.” (Junmal, Vol. VXI., 
Ft. XL, p. 97). On enquiry of this man, he at once and without any hesi¬ 
tation explained that the word mdmtni means 'great man* from md,‘ great’ 
and mint,' man.’ Afiai in the V^dil&dialectis the word used for mon. It 
is evidently derived from the Sanskrit word (menu) ' progenitor of 
mankind,’and ‘man.’ Hence the oiphalese SiSeo) (minibd) 

StSoj (minud) and the M&ldivian mtbun (Sighalesc, f minitun). 

I may add that in vemacular Siphalese the word ®tS (mini) is used both 
as an adjective and a noun—<.g., (mint f/a) means ‘human bone,’ 

(mini uxtia) a 'human grave,' (mini maranawd) i» ‘to 

kill men,' Sjfim (miniya) a ' dead human body,’ and it is also used for ‘ a 
funeral.’ I think the words might also be translated ‘ my (our) man'! but 
I have thought the rendering I have adopted more appropriate as it tallies 
with the well-known worship of the ancestors by tbe Vfddd, who regard the 
spirits of their dead as both men and gods. 

Koagoda, 27th September, 1882. 


L. Dx ZoTza. 
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Tho Hon. Secretary read a letter fomarded to the Society by the 
Colooial Secretary from the Assistant Goremmeot Agent (P. A. 
Teropler, Esq.) at Putta}am, on some ruins at a place called Vehera- 
gala, situated about two miles south of the 10th mile-post on the 
Anurddhapora road. 

These ruins consist for the most part of groups of stone pillars 
more or less roughly squared. The neighbourhood is so much over¬ 
grown with jungle that it is difficult fully to make out their formation, 
or to conjecture to what period they belong. The oval-shaped 
building was found on a rocky mound. Its base is constructed of 
slabs cff rock laid upon oblong blocks. The building faces north, on 
which side there is a flight of stone steps, and its dimensions are 56 feet 
from and 78 feet from E. to W. 

The letter was accompanied by a sketch of the building, and a 
ground plan, as well as a copy of an inscription found on a slab near 
^e flight of steps. 

Mr. Templer thinks the building could not be intended for a Tope 
or Ddgaba, owing to its oval shape; at any rate, in that case it can 
never have been completed. 

A discussion on the letter followed, in which it was agreed that it 
would be advisable to have the jungle in the neighbourhood cleared 
and experimental excavations made. It was also agreed to ask the 
opinion of Mr. Smither on the subject, and if necessary to refer the 
inscription to Dr. Muller, the late Government Arcbssologist. 

The Honorary Secretary read a letter from hlahd Mudaliydr 
De Zoysa, in defence of his rendering of the word Mdmini by ‘ O great 
man!’ in hie Paper on the V^d&s, published in the last Journal of 
the Society, as opposed to the late Mr. J. Bailey’s translation ‘my 
gem.’ 

A discussion ensued, and the consensus of opinion of those 
present seemed to be in favour of Mr. Bailey’s tran^ation. 

The Honorary Secretary then road Mr. F. Lewis's Paper, “ ATote* 
on the Microscopical characteristics of Feathers.” It was pointedbut 
that there is scope for more research in regard to the form and shape of 
feathers. A breast feather palled from a well-know'o bird will show 
that in the basal region the quill supports a shaft, which in turn, 
towards the lower half of the feather, bears a fine thread-like process, 
say, one-tenth of an inch long, which Mr. Lewis calls the “ sub-web 
shaft.” In the upper part of the feather this sub-web shaft is absent. 
Supposing a web-sbaft is removed from the same feather and placed 
under a miscroscope of some power, the sub-web shaft will exhibit a 
series of point-like markings of a more or less modified character. 

The conclusion the author has arrived at, after examining a large 
series of Ceylon birds, is that they are modifications of an aboriginal 
form, hie conclusion being derived from the fact that in remote 
periods of time, it is but fair to suppose, birds required a closer 
plumage than at present, in order to endure a colder temperature, and 
to bring about that end a fbrther addition to the sub-web shaft * 
would render most material assistance. By this peculiarity of struc- 
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tare, the writer believes we shall be able to trace the relative ages of 
existing forms of birds. 

Mr. Lewis’s Paper was Ulnstrated bj some neat sketches of 
feathers. 

In the ensuing discussion the Chairman remarked that the modi¬ 
fication of feathers on the different parts of the body of a bird was 
exactly what would be expected looking at the adaptation of means 
in all nature. Mr. Boll regretted that at present there were no other 
ornithologists in Ceylon who might have given their opinion on the 
subject; he had referred the matter to Mr. Staniforth Green, but 
unfortnnatcly the subject was not in that gentleman’s range of 
study. Mr. W. K. James pointed out that the subject of feathers had 
already received attention at the hands of some British ornithologists, 
but that probably Mr. Lewis had had no opportunity of seeing any 
articles on the subject. It was also to be regretted that he had been 
unable to examine specimens of feathers of birds firom higher lati¬ 
tudes, which would furnish, no doubt, additional evidence for or against 
his theory; but apart from the theory, the actual observations made 
by Mr. Lewis would be no doubt of considerable value. The existing 
forms of feathers were no doubt modifications of an ideal type feather, 
. and could be accounted for by Darwin’s theory of naturM selection. 
Mr. Fretidenberg said he would be glad to send the Paper to the 
Berlin Academy for an opinion as to the signification of Mr. Lewis’s 
experiments. This was unanimously agreed to. 

As Mr. \V. P. Ranasigha’s Paper on The coTineetion of Sinhalese 
vith the Modern A'ryan Vernaculars of India” was of a character 
which made it difficult to be read at the meeting, the President of 
the Society (C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.o.,) had kindly prepared the follow¬ 
ing summary :—“ In this Paper Mr. Ranasigha discusses the question 
whether the Sighalese language is to be assigned to the Turanian 
or to the A'ryan or Indo-Germanic family. The evidence adduced to 
show that it must be assigned to the latter is drawn from the infiec- 
tional and analytical structure of the words ; from the distinction 
between nouns and verbs ; from the terminational indications of 
number and cose in nouns and formation of personal terminations 
in verbs by abraded pronouns or pronominal types. From a compari¬ 
son of the numerals as a part of language, which retains its forms with 
the greatest tenacity, it is that the Siyhalese has followed, with the 
remarkable fidelity, the Prdkrit language or dialect, which Professor 
Max Miiller takes to be the basis of all A'ryan vernaculars of India. 
Consistently with the modifications found in the structure of Prkkrit 
forms, the Sighalese language avoids the combination of two or more 
consonants without an intervening vowel; drops consonants in the 
middle of words, and avoids hiatus either hj coalition of words or the 
insertion of semi-vowels. These evidences are followed by a'com- 
parison of the Sinhalese names for the members of the body with 
those of the A'ryan vernaculars of India. Mr. Ranasigha then formu¬ 
lates certain laws, IS in number, which he finds controlling the 
modifications of Sanskpit and Pr&krit forms by vowel and consonant 
changes in Sinhalese. The Paper closes with a long list of words, in 
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which, subject to such modifications, are Pili, Pr&krit, Sanskfit aud 
several of the modern A'lyan yeroaculors of India.” 

Mr. Ra^asipba's Paper was looked upon as of the highest interest 
and value, and it is to be hoped that the Society will have still more 
results of his scholarship. 

• The Paper on “ Siifhalete Folk-lore” by Mr. W. K. James, con¬ 
tains some interesting details regarding tho social character and 
habits of the people of this country. There is amongst the Sighalese 
a strong attachment to home'and friends, and there are reminiscences 
dear to him. which recall the days of his childhood. It is natural, 
therefore, that home stories exercise influence on him, and that these 
are stored up in his memory. ' In the night, as two or three villagers 
sit guarding their ripening p&di, it is the recital of these stories 
which wile away the long hours of watching. Some of the stories 
related are not very complimentary to the intelligence of the Sinha¬ 
lese villager, but nevertheless the folk-lore wbi^ has been handed 
down from generation to generation illustrates the ways and the 
words of much of (he rural population, and in this sense they are full 
of interest .—(Times of Ceylon, November 4tb, 18b2.) 


Additions to Library. 

* t 

Accessions to Indian Museum, Appendix A., 1881. 

Arcbteological Survey of India, Vols. 13 and 14, by Major-&eneral 
A. Cunningham, Calcutta, 1882. 

Bibliotheca Indica, new scries. Nos. 477, 81, Calcutta, 1882. 

Catalogue of Mammalia. 

Forest Administration in tbe several Provinces under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, for 1880-81, Simla, 1882. 

Geology of Wisconsin, Vol. 3, 1873-79, (with Atlas), 1880. 

History of tbe Egyptian Religion, London, 1882. ’ • 

History of Hyder Shah alias Hyder Ali Khan Bahadur, or New 
Memoirs concerning the East ladies, with Historic^ Notes, 
by M.-M. D. L. T., 1848. 

Indian Museum Report, Calcutta, 1881. 

International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. 3, Port I., London, 1882. 

Journal Asiatiqno, Septiine Serie, Tome 10, Na 3, October, Novem¬ 
ber and December, 1877, Paris. 

Journal Asiatiqne, Septime Serie, Tome 19, No. 3, April, May and 
June, 1882, Paris, 1882. . 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 61, Part I., 
No. 2, 1882, Calcutta, 1882. 

Le Bouddha et sa Religion, Paris, 1862. 
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Notulea van de AJgemeene en Bestuurs en Vergaderingen van het 
Bataviaaroh GenooCschap van kuusten, Ac., Ded 20, No. 1, 
18s2. 

P41i Manuscript written on Papyrus, preserved in the Library of the 
American Monastery, Ut. Lazarus, by J. F. Dickson, sla.., 
Venice, 1880. 

Proceedings, Ko\al Asiatic Society of Bengal, Noe. 3,4,5 and 6 for 
March, Apiil, May and June, 1882, Calcutta, 1882. 

Pali Literature, by 11. Morris, U.A., LL.D., 1881. 

Kecbercbes sur la Geographic Ancienne do Ceylon, by E. Burnouf, 
1857. 

Bcis door het Eiland Ceilon, by Hoafner, Amsterdam, 1810. 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols. 8, 12,13, and 16, by Prof. Max 
Muller, Oxford, 1881-82. 


Siphalese Works 

.£sop’s Fables, ... Colombo, 1882. 

Antora Waraua, 


1875. 

A'dararatna-milaya, 


1880. 

Bambay&gaya alias Waisyatuvaya, 


1870. 

Bkrasakuvya. 

Buddha-fdohillo, 


1873. 


— 

Buddhism in Thibet, 

l> 

1879. 

Chittr&nga Comedy, 

91 

1878. 

Diuaiara Comedy, by Silva, 

l» 

1881. 

Dunuwila Ha^ne, 


1866. 

History of King Atula. 

History of Princess Rolina and 
Prince Hersor, 


1881, 

Janadharma Vik4saniya, 


1876. 

Jayama^alya Gdth&, 


1878. 

Eavacha 8angrahaya, 

9f 

• 1872. 

Kdlipga Bddhi Jatakaya, 

n 

1874. 

Ldkopakaraya, 

99 

1872. 

Ldw^dasapgrahaya, 

99 

1877. 

Makbdddwa J&takaya, 

99 

do. 

Minichora Jdtakaya, 

99 

1873. 

M64a Male, 

99 

1867. 

Nawandmd-waliya, 

99 

1872. 

Nimi J&takaya, 

99 , 

1877. 

Ovd Situinina, 

99 

1872. 

Patiwratd Wddaya, 

99 

1881. 

Pinadure Wddaya, 

99 

1873. 

Pirit Pota, 

99 

1880. 

Publications of Miripfone Priest, 

99 

1867. 

Samanalahflla, 

99 

1877. 

Satpanchasha, 

99 

1873. 

Sidatsangard Liyana Sanne, 

99 

1876. 

Si wralulmtanaya, 

99 

1871. 

Snlambdwati Comedy, 

99 

1874. 
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Si^hAlese Works— contd ,:— 

Teipktra J&t&kaja, 

TuDsara^aja, 

Wessantara Comedj, 

Wetalankat&wa, 

Weda Hatane, 

Wessantara Jdtakaja, 

Wijdga Mulaja, 

War^aritiya, with Sighalese Grammar, 

Wadarusangorawaa/iot Washrisangrabaya, „ 
Wandapawkatawa and Darunglawiila, 

Yannnrtha Dipani, 

Tamakapriti h&rija and Saddharma Saggrahaja, Colombo, 
1876. 

Smithsonian Report, 1880. 

Sonnds and their Rdations, by Bell, London, 1882. 

Tabel van Oud-en Nieuw lodische Alpbabatten, by K. Holle, 1882. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vd. 10, Part I., Yoko> 
hama, 1882. 

Tropical Agricaltnrist, Vol. 1, No. 81, Colombo, 1882. 

Do. VoL2,Nos. 1—3 „ 1882. 

Yerhandlungen des Yereins fur Metarwitsenschaffllishe Unterhal- 
tung zu Hamburg, 1877, Hamburg, 1U79. 


Colombo, 1881. 

1882. 
1873. 
1872. 
1870. 
1876. 
1867. 
1872. 
1872. 
1879. 
1881. 


COMinTTEB MzKTixa. 
December 15, 1882. 


Present: 

W. Ferguson, Esq. | J. Capper, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. —Minute.s of last meeting read and confirmed. ^ 

2. —Decided to convene tbe Annual Meeting on the 22nd instant 
for the reception of Committee's Annual Report and election of Ofifice 
Bearers for the ensuing year. 

8.—Read letter from C. Bruce, Esq., C.M.G., resigning the 
Presidentship of the Society on his departure for Mauritius. 

Resolved .—That the Hon. Secretary be directed to send a suitable 
reply, expressing the Committee’s great regret at losing Mr. Bruce 
from the Society and their deep a^nowledgment of his services as 
President. 

Further Resolved .—That the letter of resignation be read at the 
Ajmual Meeting. 

4.—Discuss^ certain proposed alterations to the rules of the 
Society and decided on amendments to be submitted to Annual 
Meeting for sanction 
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5-—Proceeded to nominate Office Bearers for 1883. Decided to 
invite the Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft to accept the Presidentship, and 

G. Wall, Esq,, p.c.8., and the Hon. J, F. Dickson, M.a., o.o.s., to 
become Vice-Presidents. 

Committee. 

T. Berwick, Esq. W. Ferguson, Esq., p.t.s. 

W. Blair, Esq. P. Freiidenbwg, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. Rev. E. F. Miller, M.a. 

J. B. Cull, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

Major A. Ewing. 

Hon. Treasurer, J. 6. Dean, Esq. 

Hon, Secretary, H. C. P. Bell, Esq. 

6,—The Hon. Secretarj stated that the following Papers had been 
sent in, and would be circulated among the Reading Committee in 
due coarse:— 

i. —“ Ceylon Gypsies,” by J. P. Lewis, Esq,, o.c.e. 

ii. —'‘Notes on Sii}halese Inscriptions,” by Dr. E. Muller. 

iiL—“ Ornithological Notes from the Bogaicantaldwa District,” 
by F. Lewis, Esq. 

iv.—" Buddhist Meetingsf by the Hon. J. F. Dickson, mu.., 

C.c.s. 


Amroai. Meeting. 

December 22, 1882. 

Present: 

The Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

W. Blair, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 

P. Freiidenberg, Esq. 

W. K. James, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1. —Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on No¬ 
vember 2nd. 

2. —The Secretary drew attention to the rules of the Society. Ha 
said some suggestions for the amendment of the rules had been 
received, but he thought it would be better to let the matter lie over 
till the next annual General Meeting. There were two rules in 
particular which seemed to require revision. The first related to the 
Committee. The Committee, as at present constituted, consisted of 
nine members. The suggestion was to alter the wording of the rule 
BO as to make it read “ not less than nine members.” .The second 
rule was with reference to the Papers read before the Society. The 


T. H. Lloyd, Esq. 

J. M. Peries, Mudaliyfir 
J. H. de Saram, Esq. 

G. Wall, Esq., Vioe-President, 
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existing rule is that Papers should be sent in to the Secretary at least 
a week before the meeting at which they are to be read is held.” It 
had been found that a week was not sufficient to allow of the Papers 
being circulated among the members of the Reading Committee and 
proMrly digested by them. It was therefore proposed to go back to 
the former role and alter “ week” to “ fortnight,” or, better still, 
“three weeks.” He ha4 compared the existing rules with those in 
force twenty years stgo, and he found they wore substantially the 
same. A complete revision seemed desirable. 

Mr. Wall suggested that, if any particular rules were found to 
be inconvenient, they might be properly ameniled at once, leaving a 
general revision of the rules for the next Annual Meeting. 

Some discussion ensued on the two rules, and it was eventually 
decided to leave the rules ns regards the Committee intact, but to 
alter the rules os regards the time by which Papers should bo sent in 
to the Secretary to “ a fortnight.” 

3 .—The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Bruce, 
conveying his resignation as President of the Society 


Colombo, 13th December. 

Diia Sib,—I am very sorry that my departnre from Ceylon has bwn 
harried by my having to catch the next Mauritius steamer from Aden, that 
I have had no opportunity of titkmg forniAl leiVTC of the Asiatic Societya 
My appointment as Colonial Secretary of Mnnritiua makes it necessary for 
me to resign the office of President of the Society. _ In doing so, I desire 
to express to the Society my sense of the greet distinction they conferred 
upon me by electing me to the post. I shall always retain a very grateful 
sense of the good-will the Society has shown me and an agree*ble recol¬ 
lection of our work together. • • I trust that the Society will 

long continue to fl iurish, and that every year will find in the pages of the 
Transactiens and Jonrntla conlrihulions of a value equal to the last few 
years. With many friendly recollections and all good-wishes, 

Believe me, &e^ 

H. C. P. Beix, Esq., Hon. Sec. Cnas. Bancs. 

The Secretary said that it was his duty to announce that the only 
remaining Vice-President, Hon. W. H. Ravenscrofl, had consented 
to accept the office of President, and he felt sure Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
election would be unanimously approved. 

Mr. J. H. De Saram proposed and Mr. T. H. Lloyd seconded 
that the following gentlemen be elected Office Bearers for the ensuing 
year 

[His Excellency the Governor is the Patron, and the Hon. J. 
Douglas, o.M.a., Vice-Pair 00 ."] 

President. —Hon. W. H. Ravenscrofl. 

Viee-Preside'hts.~-liots. J. F. Dickson, M.A., C.C.S., and Geo. Wall, 
Esq., P.C.8. 

Treasurer .— J. G. Dean, Esq. 

Secretary .— H, C, P. Bell, Esq., C.C.B. 
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The following gentlemen were invited to join the Commillet :— 
T. Berwick, Ksq.; W, Blair, Ksq.; J. Capper, Keq.; J. B. Cull, E«q-, 
M.A.; Major Ewing ; W. Fergueon, Esq., f.l.s.j P. Freiidenberg, Esq.; 
Rev. E. F. Miller, u.a.; and J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

The motion was carried turn. con. 

Hon, VV. H. RaveuscroA rose and thanked the members for 
electing him President. He said : “Gentlemen,—In accepting the 
honor, which 1 have much pleasure in doing now, of President of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I feel that it is but 
right and fitting that I should do so with very great diffidence. I 
feel that there are many others that are far more able to fill the 
position, which is one of no small responsibility, and which requires 
an amount of special knowledge that is possessed by many other 
members of the Society in a far greater degree tliau myself. I trust, 
however, with the assistance of our able aud energetic Secretary, who 
is thoroughly conversant with the matters and subjects which come 
within the scope of this most valuable Association, that the records 
of the coming year will show that much good and useful work has 
been done, and (hat at its close wc may all feel wo have gained,much 
valuable knowledge. In conclusion, 1 would advert to the great loss 
we have sustained in the departure of our late President, Mr. Bruce, 
who was possessed to a remarkable degree of the talents aud special 
knowledge required to further the Interests of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. While deploring our loss, I am sure you will all joiu me in 
cordially congratulating Mr. Bruce upon tl )0 well-merited advance¬ 
ment (hear, hear) he has received, and the sincere hope that further 
promotion will be bis lot ere long.” (Applause.) 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Bruce for his services as President 
was carried with acclamation. 


5 .—The Secretary laid on the table the usual financial statement 



ared by the Honorary Treasurer, showing a balance to the good 
8. 141-08. 


6.—The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Committee 
on the past year, as follows:— 


Repobt. 


“Tdr Society has reason to be satisfied with the work of the past 
year. The signs of returning life put forth in 1881 have continued 
to develope since, and afford ground for the belief that the Society 
has once more passed ont of a critical stage, aud is in a fair way to 
regain its former vigour. It is additionally encouraging to feel 
assured by the fi iendly congratulations of kindred bodies in other 
parts of the world that the well-being of the Ceylon Branch of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society is a matter of cordial interest far outside this 
Island. 

“Your Central Committee has endeavoured, as far as practicable 
in Colombo, to further the Society’s interests, but would take this 
opportunity of inviting the more active co-operation of members in 
general, and particularly of out-station members. There is need for 
this appeal. An institution of this nature must rely for support 
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almost entirely on itself, and cannot look for permanent success un> 
less individnal members will bear a share in the work as a whole. 
That the necessity for this iater>dependence between the trunk—so to 
speak—and its limbs is not sufficiently recognized, the Committee 
have to notice with regret. Non-resident members—and a large 
proportion come under this category—have, speaking generally, better 
means of prosecuting the literary and scientific studies within the 
Society’s scope. The field of research is for them necessarily wider 
and more varied. Detailed accounts of outlying districts—of the 
pursnits, peculiar superstitions, and folklore of the natives, which 
would rightly find no place in condensed official Administration 
Keports—should furnish material for a series of Papers eminently 
suitable for our Journal. What in unpretentious fashion a Lewis 
conld perform for Saffragam * or a Brodie for Chilaw| might well 
be followed by many an outsfation Government officer, or private 
estate owner, desirous of throwing all possible light on the condition 
of the people themselves and the commercial prospects of particular 
districte. 

Many branches of inquiry naturally suggest themselves. Such 
are specified in the preamble to our Rules and Regulations. Thus the 
able investigahons of Drs. Goldschmidt and Muller in recent years 
have given prominence to the subject of archieology. This is one of 
the principal objects contemplated by the Society, and well worthy the 
assiduous study of its members. Further inquiries conducted syste¬ 
matically are likely to yield discoveries of no less moment. A recent 
report by Mr. P. A. Templer, ac.s., received through Government, 
on the hitherto unknown ruins at Yeheragala, between Puttajam and 
Anurlidbapura, is a case in point. 

“ Membert. —During the year, 22 new members were elected, and 3 
genllcmou, formerly members, re-admitted to the Society. By death 
or other causes, we have lost 7 memlicrs. There are at presimt 10 
life-members (among whom the Lord Bishop of Colombo has recently 
been enrolled j, four honorary members, and 111 ordinary members, 
or a total numerical strength of 123, as compared with 109 in 1881, 
and 72 in 1880. This steady increase is another proof that the 
Society is growing in favour. 

** Meetings. —Three general meetings have been held ; the first in 
February and one each in .September and November. As pointed out 
in the lastyear’s Report, much of the success of such a Society as this 
depends upon frequent and regular meetings, and the Committee re¬ 
gret that an interval of seven months should have elapsed between the 
first and second meeting. This was partly due to the great difficulty 
of convening meetings in Colombo during the hot season, and partly, 
it innst be confessed, to the apathy of the members themselves in not 
keeping the Hon. Secretary supplied with a sufficiency of Papers. 

“ Papers.—‘Tbia apathy has, however, been condoned during the 
last few months. In response to a special call by the Honorary 


* 0. A. 8. Jonm., 1840. 


f C. A. S. Joum., 1833. 
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Secretary, several Papers of considerable interest were sent in and 
read at the meetings of September and November. Others since 
received will shortly be circulated among the Reading Committee in 
anticipation of a meeting early next year, whilst more have been 
dehnitely promised. The following Papers were read at general 
meetings during the year :— 

1. —Abstract of Professor Virchow’s Monograph on the V?dd&s 
of Ceylon. Uber die fVeddas von Ceilon und ihre Bnziehun- 
gen zu den Nachbarsliimmen, by the President, C. Bruce, 
Esq., c.M.o. 

2. —Abstract of a paper on “Nirwdnia,” by Professor M. Kiiat4, 
also by the President. 

3. —Extracts from Mr. Albert Gray’s translation from the French 
of the M&ldive portion of Ibn Batdta’s Travels (Voyages 
tCIbn Batovtdh, Tome, 4e 110—186, Paris, 1879.) 

4. —“ Ceremonies and Customs connected with Pddi Cultiva¬ 
tion,” by H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

5. —Buddha’s Sermon on Omens,” by L. de Zoyza, Mah& 
MudaliyUr. 

- 6.—” Folk-lore in Ceylon,” by Mr. W. Gunatilaka. 

7. —“Notes on the Microscopical Characteristics of Feathers,” by 
F. Lewis. 

8. —Abstract of Mr. W. P. Ranasigha’s Paper on “ SiQhalese as 
compared with the modem A'ryan Vernaculars of India,” by 
the President. 

9. —“ Sinhalese Folklore,” by W. K. James. 

“All these Pa^rs will appear in the Journal for the year. 

“The outlook for 1883 is no less satisfactory. Mr. Ra^asi^hahas 
promised to follow up his valuable contribution to Sinhalese philo¬ 
logy by a further Paper on the same subject. 

“ Dr. £. Miilier has sent out for the Society “ Notes on Sighalese 
Inscriptions ” in continuation of those published by the late Dr. 
Goldschmidt and himself in our Journals of 1879 and 1880 (^Nos. 20 
and 21.) 

Louis De Zojsa, Mah& Mudoliy&r, has in hand a short Paper enun¬ 
ciating Buddha's view of caste. 

“ Mr. F. Lewis is turning his ornithological studies to some purpose 
and has favoured the Committee with some “Ornithological Notes 
from the Bogawautal&wa district.” There is perhaps too prevalent 
an opinion that Captain Legge has quite exhausted the subject of 
Ceylon Birds, and it is to be hoped that the example set by Mr. Lewis 
will bring out similar workers in other districts. 

“Mr. J. P. Lewis, O.C.8., has prepared an account of the little 
known Ceylon Gypsies”—a class to which the snake charmers 
and jugglers who haunt the precints of our hotels would seem to 
belong. 

“ The Hon. J. F. Dickson, U.A., C.C.S., has promised a Paper on 
“ Buddhist Meetings.” Mr. A. C. Dixon has one nearly ready on 
“ The Geological Section of the new E^lai^i Bridge,” which is likely 
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to bear curiously on the legendary history of Laikfi. In addition to 
these, some of the Papers alluded to iu the President’s address last 
year will probably see tlie light in the course of IbSS. 

Publications .—The Society’s Transactions have not appeared as 
regularly as could be wished. This is attributable to the pressure of 
work in the Govermnent Printing Olhce, and has been unavoiduble. 
The Comiiiittee has therefore reluctantly decided to face the cost of 
printing at other presses, and has entrusted the Journal for lb82 to the 
“Times of Cejlon” Press. The Government Printing Uffice was, 
however, able to turn out, in its usual excellent style, the “Proceed¬ 
ings, 1881,” and “Journal No. 24, 1881, Pt. II.”, besides a reprint 
of “Journal Vol. VI., No. 1, 1858" (now classed as VoL II., No. 6), 
and may possibly be able to help us from time to time. 

“Upon the recommendation of the President, a special^rant of 
Rs. 100 was made to Mr. W. Gupatilaka, of Kandy, towardsvis new 
♦ edition of Panini’s Sutras. A portion of the work ( VoL I., pp. I—49), 
printed in Bombay, has been issued in connection with the last num¬ 
ber of the Society’s Journal. 

“ With tho object of rendering the translation of Ibn Batuta’s Tra¬ 
vels—offered to the Society by Mr. Albert Gray in 1881—more 
valuable by the accurate identification of places, proof sheets of the 
Ceylon portion printed side by side with l3r. Lee’s version wore dis¬ 
tributed among members and others whose assistance were courted. 
Some excellent suggestions have been received, and these, with Mr. 
Gray’s own notes and others which the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, c.as.,) will be in a position to supply for the section relating 
to tho M&ldives, will ensure an interesting and important addition 
to our knowledge of the history of Ceylon and its dependency. 

“ Library ,—By presentations and purchase the library has gained 
a considerable accession of books and pamphlets. A catalogue on 
tho alphabetic system has at length been compiled—thanks in great 
measure to the generous aid of one of our members, Mr. W. £. 
Davidson, C.C.S. The want had begun to be seriously felt owing to the 
very considerable additions with which the library had been en¬ 
riched since the issue of the last catalogue in 1870. This had long 
been out of print. “ By the removal to the Museum building in 1876 
of the books belonging to the Society”—we quote from tho preface— 
“ the majority of members was virtually debarred from the use of 
the library. This ban was but partially removed by subsequent 
resolutions of the Museum Committee. Its former privileges have 
now, however, been restored to the Society generally, whilst outsta- 
tion members have the further boon secured to them of being enabled, 
under the new library rules, to take out books, &c.” This will tend 
to minimize the disadvantage under which they labour of rarely being 
able to attend the Society’s meetings, and be a fairer compensation 
than the receipt of the Transactions alone for their subscriptions. 

** Money .—The Hon. Treasurer’s statement of the year’s accounts 
laid on the table shows a balance of Rs. 141*08. This is likely to be 
augmented before the close of the year by the recovery of subscriptions 
and entrance fees outstanding to the amount of 233. A large 
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proportion of the Ainds, Bs. 607*54, has again been devoted to 
the parchase and binding of books for the librarj. The new cata- 
logueoost Rs. 260*50—an exceptional charge which must be incurred 
Mriodicallj. Under special payments appear a grant to Mr. W. 
Gu^atilaka of Rs. 100 towards his edition of P&nini, and Rs. 59*08, 
five years’ subscription to the F&li Text Society lately started in 
England. * Against the balance, however, the prospective cost of the 
year’s Journal must be set 

’‘President's Address ,—The hurried departure of Mr. Bruce for his 
new sphere of work in Mauritius precluded the possibility of the 
usual ^dress by the President at the annual meeting. The exhaus¬ 
tive address with which Mr. Bruce opened his tenure of the Presi¬ 
dent’s ofiice last December gave earnest of a like interesting close to 
our Proceedings this year, and had circumstances allowed of Mr. 
Bruce’s remaining a few weeks longer in Ceylon this anticipation 
would no doubt have been fulfilled. The letter of resignation which 
has been read was not needed to prove the siucere active interest 
Mr. Bruce ever continued to take in the Society. In recording its 
keen sense of the hearty and substantial aid rendered by Mr. Bruce, 
and its deep regret at losing him from the Society, your Committee 
is confident that it expresses the genuine feeling of ^e Society.” . 

Mr. Capper proposed, and Mr. Wall seconded, that the Report be 
adopted.— Carried. 



Tho Honorary Treasurer in Account with the Koyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch.) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

(^Corrected up to December 31«/, 1882.) 


Life Membbrs. 


CopIestOQ, Beginald, The Right 
Reverend d.d.. Lord Bishop of 
Colombo. 

Davids, T. W.Rhys. 

Dawson, R. 

Ferguson, A. M., c.m.q. 


Ferguson, A. M., Jr. 
Ferguson, D. W. 
Ferguson, J. 

Grant, J. N. 

Gunn, J. 

Micholson, Rev. J. 


Gray, A. 
Holdsworth, E. 
Eiint^, M. M. 


Honobart Members. 

De Zoysa, L., Mah& Mudaliyir. 
Military Medical Officers in 
Ceylon. 


ORDINART MBMBF.Ra. 


Alwis, Hon. A. L. De 
Ameil, J. A. 

Bailey, J. B. A., O.C.8. 
Baumgartner, G. A., C.C.S. 

Boll, H. C. P., O.C.B. 

Berwick, T. 

Blair, W. 

Boake, W. J. S., L.R.O.8., C.C.8. 
Boyd, Rev. C. 

Browne, G. D. L., c.0.8. 
Burrows, S. M., C.0.8. 

Capper, J. 

Carbery, J., it.B., O.M. 

Churchill, J. F., M.I.C.E. 

Clarke, A. 

Coghill, J. D. M., M.D. 

Conolly, P. W., o.c.8. 

Coom&ra Swdmy, P. 

Crawford, M. S., 0 . 0 . 8 . 

Cull, J. B., H.A. 

Daendliker, P. 

Davidson, W. E., o.O.s. 

Dean, J. G. 

Dias, C. P., Mah& Mudaliy&r. 
Dias, W.A., M.D., Su Andrew’s, 
M.R.C.S., L.8.A., England. 
Dickman, C., O.C.S, 


Dickson, Hon. J. F., u.a., c c.s. 
Dixon, A. C., B. 8.C., f.o.s. 
Douglas, Hon. J., c.m.q. 
-Duncan, W. H. G., F.B.a.s. 
Dunlop, C. E., c.c.s. 

Edmonds, C., C.CR. 

Elliott, E., C.O.B. 

Ewing, A., Major. 

Ferguson, W., p.l.s. 

Fernando, Rev. C. J. B., O.S.B. 
Fowler, G. M., c.c.8. 
Freudenbcrg, P. 

Fyers, Hon. Col. A. B,, B.E. 
Green, H.W., c.c.s. 

Green, S. 

Grenier, J. 

Grenier, S., j.p. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(CEYLON BRANCH.) 


The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instirated 7tli February, 1845, 
and by the unanimous vote of a Special General Meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February, 1846, it was 
tliat Society, under the designation of 
Ihe Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’* 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Preamble. 

• V design of the Society is to institute and proinoto inquiries 
mto the History, Religions, Languages, Literature, Arts, and Social 
Condition of the present and former inhabitants of this Island, with 
Its Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, its Botany 
and Zoology. 

Members. 

2. The Society shall consist of Resident or Ordinary, Hone- 
rory, and Corresponding members ; all elected by ballot at a General 
Meeting of the Society. 

(a) Members residing in Ceylon are considered Resident. 

(5) Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in an 
eminent and distinguished manner arc, on the recommeu* 
dation of the Committee, eligible as Honorary members. 

(c) All Military Medical Officers in Ceylon are Honorary 
members of the Society. 

(rf) Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, upon 
special grounds, and on the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee, be elected Corresponding members. 

Entrance Fee and Subscriptions. 

3. Every Ordinary member of the Society shall pay, on ad¬ 
mission, an entrance fee of Rs. 5*25, and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10 50. Annual subscriptions shall bo considered due on the let 
of January of each year. Members who fail to pay their subscriptions 
by the end of the year (provided they have been called for) shall be 
considered, ipso facto, to have relinquished their connection with the 
tsocioty. Members who have been absent from Ceylon have the 
privilege of rejoining the Society within twelve months of their return 
to the Island, on payment of the subscription for the current year. 

(®) The privilege of Life membership may bo ensured by the 
payment of:—(i) Rs. 105, with entrance fee on admission 
to the Sociotyjj (il) Rs. 84, after two years’ subscription; 
(iii) Rs. 73'50, after four or more years’ subscription. 
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(&) Honorary and Corresponding members shall not be subject 
to anj entrance fee or snbscription, and are to be admitted 
to the meetings of the Societj and to the privilege of its 
library, but are not competent to vote at meetings, to be 
elected to any of its offices, or take any part in its private 
business. 

(c) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-admit¬ 
ted members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee. 

Office-bearers. 

4. The office-bearers of the Society shall be, a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all appointed by open 
vote at the Annual Meeting of the Society; and their functions shall 
be as follows:— 

(a) The President, or in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall take the Chair at all Meetings of the Society and of 
the Committee, maintain order, collect the votes, and cause 
the laws of the Society to bo observed and enforced. 

(&) The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all moneys 
on behalf of the Society, keep an account thereof, including 
the vouchers, and submit a statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society to the Annual Meeting and at all 
other times as may required. 

(e) The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend all 
meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record 
their proceedings. He shall also edit the Journal, and 
exercise a general superintendence .under the authority of 
the Committee. 

In the event of any office-bearer leaving the Colony for throe (3) 
months, it shall be competent for the Committee to fill up the office 
at the next General Meeting. 

Committee. 

6. The affairs of the Society shall bo managed by a Committee 
of nine members (with power to add to their number) in addition 
to office-bearers, and elected in like manner; but subject always to 
the rules and regulations passed at General Meetings. Three to 
form a quorum. 

Mode of Admission. 

6. Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission to 
the Society shall give notice to the Secretary, in writing, at least a 
fortnight before the assembly of any General Meeting. Admission 
to membership of the Society shall be by ballot at any General 
Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected unless he has 
two-thirds of the votes taken in his favour. 

Meetings. 

7. An Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in Decem¬ 
ber, and General Meetings at such other times as may be determined 
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by the Committeb; due notice of the meetings, of any intended 
motions which do not come throngh the Committee, and the nomina¬ 
tion of new members, being always first given by the Secretary. 

8. The course of business at General Meetings shall bo as 
follows:— 

(a) The Minutes of the last meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary, and signed by the Chairman. 

{b) Candidates for membership shall then be proposed, ballotted 
for, admitted or otherwise. 

(c) Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications 

made of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 

(d) Any specific bnsiness submitted by the Committee, or 

appointed for consideration, shall be proceeded with. 

(•) Papers and communications for the Society shall then be 
read. 

9. Every member of the Society has the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing, either personally or by card, one or two visitors to the General 
Meetings. 

10. Special Committebs may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These must be named at 
a General Meeting, and will act as much as possible in co-operation 
with the Secretary of the Society, who will be a constituent member 
of all such Committees. 

Papers and Communications. 

11. AU Papers and communications shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a fortnight before the assembling of the General 
Meeting at which they are intended to be read. Such Papers shall 
be read by the author, or the Secretary, or by some memW of the 
Society. 

12. All Papers and other communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting shall be open to free discussion; 
and such Papers and discussions may be printed in the Transactions 
of the Society, if approved by the Committee. 

13. The writer of any Paper which is published in the Society’s 
Journal shall be entitled to receive twenty-five printed copies of his 
Paper, 

Journals. 

14. One copy of each Journal shall be sent by the Secretary to 
every member who has paid his subscription for the current year, and 
to every honorary member; and every such member may procure a 
second copy on application to the Secretary. Members requiring 
more than two copies of the Journal can be supplied with them at 
half the price charged the public. 

Suspension and Alteration of Rules, 

15. It shall be competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above rules. 
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16. No alteration of rules shall be made except at tbo Annual 
Meetiug, and unless carried hy a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of the members present; duo notice of any proposed alteration haying 
been given in writing to the Secretary at least a fortnight before the 
meeting. 


RULES FOE THE LIBRARY. 


1. The library is open on week days (except Fridays) from 
7 a.h. to 6 P.M., and on Sundays from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

2. The Librarian shall keep a register of books belonging to 
the library, showing their title, name of author, date of receipt, 
whence obtained, edition, number of volumes, number of plates, place 
and date of publication. 

3. All books, pamphlets and periodicals received for the 
library shall, immediately on receipt, be entered in the library re¬ 
gister, and stamped with the library stamp. The Librarian shall 
see that each plate and map in books received for the library is care¬ 
fully stamped on the reverse side with the library stamp. New 
books received shall be stamped on the cover with the words Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch.” 

4. A book shall be kept in which shall be entered the title of 
every work lent out, the number of plates (if any) it contains at the 
time of its being lent, the name of the member borrowing the same, 
and the date on which it is lent. A member applying in person for 
a work shall sign a receipt for the book and plates it may contain at 
the time of borrowing. A member not applying in person shall send 
a written request for tbo books he requires, and this request shall be 
filed in the library as a voucher, the Libraritm duly noting on it the 
books actually lent out. The Librarian shall send with each packet 
of books a form of receipt, to bo signed and returned to the borrower. 
Should any member prefer to keep a private register of books bor¬ 
rowed from the library, it shall be the duty of the Librarian to enter 
in such register the names of all books issued, and to iniUal receipt 
when returned. 

5. On return of any books to the library, the Librarian, after 
satisfying himself that the book is in the same condition as it was 
when lent out, shall insert opposite to tho entry, in the loan register, 
the date on which the book has been returned, and retnm to the bor¬ 
rower the receipt or other voucher given by him duly cancelled. 
And if on the reiorn of any book the Librarian shall perceive that it 
has sustained any damage, since it was taken from the library, he 
shall make a note of the particulars and report the some to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

6. No member shall remove any book, pamphlet, periodical, 
or any other article the property of the Society from the library 
without giving the Librarian a receipt for the same. 
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7. No book, pamphlet, journal, or periodical, &c., shall be lent 
out before the expiration of one week after its receipt in the library. 

8. Periodicals and unbound Journals in numbers shall be 
returned after the expiration of one week. 

9. Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books, &o., 
must not bo taken out of the library without special permission of 
the Committee. 

10. Non-resident members are entitled to take out books, 
plates, &c., from the library on making special application to the 
Honorary Secretary, and signing an obligation to defray the expenses 
of carriage, and to make compensation for any book, plate, manuscript, 
&c,, which may be lost or damaged. 

11. No member shall be permittc^l to have more than three 
sets* of books from the library in bis possession at auy one time 
witlkout the special permission of the Honorary Secretary. 

12. Except with the special sanctiou of the Committee, resi¬ 
dent members shall not bo permitted to keep books, &c., borrowed 
from the library for more than fourteen days, and non-resident 
members for more than one mouth. 

13. All books, except in the case stated 1>elow, shall be 
returned to the library before the Ist January in each year. Early 
in December the Librarian, having previously ascertained that the 
books are actually absent from tlie library, shall forward to all mem¬ 
bers wlio have books belonging to the Society in tbeir possession a 
letter requesting that such books be returned before the end of the 
month. Non-rusident members who on the Ist January have bad 
books, &c., for less tbsu one month may send a detailed list of such 
books instead of returning them. 

14. '1‘ho Librarian shall report to the Honorary Secretary, for 
the information of the Committee, each year in January, the names 
of all books not returned, and of the members by whom tliby were 
borrowed. 

15. If application be made to the Librarian for a book already 
taken out from the library, be shall issue a notice to the borrower, 
requiring him to return it free of expense, within one week from the 
receipt of such notice if a resident member, and within one month if 
a non-resident member. 

16. If any book borrowed from tho library be lost, damaged, 
defaced by writing or otherwise, the borrower shall be held responsi¬ 
ble for such loss or damage; and if the book belong to a set, be shall 
be liable to make good the set to the satisfaction of the Cominitteo, 
or pay its value. 

17. No books, &C., shall be issued from the library to any 
member while he retains atiy property of the Society in contraven¬ 
tion of the above rules. 


* Bach vohitne of the Truisictions of any learned Society or similar 
publication shall be counted as one work. 
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18. A book shall be kept in the library in which members 
may wite the names of any books, &c,, they may recommend to be 
purchased for the library. 

19. No person who is not a member of the Society shall be 
permitted to take away any book from the library without special 
authority from the Committee, or to have access to the library with¬ 
out permission of a member of the Committee. 

' 20. In no cose shall any member be allowed to take out of 
Ceylon any book, mauuscript, pamphlet, periodical, &c., belonging to 
the Society. 

21. The Librarian shall be hold personally responsible for the 
safety of the books, &o., belonging to the Society’s library under his 
charge, and that these rules ore properly carried out, as far as lies in 
his power. 

22. The Committee may at any time call in all books, &c., 
and may cease to issue them for such periods as the interests of the 
Society may require. 



ravNK ncasa, actino govsrnmbst paiaTsa, cetlon. 
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